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THE 1 
INTRODUCTION 
1 10 


SOCRATES's Apology. 


N Euryphron we ſaw how Socrates attack d the 
Superſtition of the Azhenans and the plurali- 
ty of their Gods, by expoſing the ridiculouſ- 
neſs of the Fables with which their Divinity 

was ſtuff d; and by that means endeavouring to 

bring em to the knowledge of the true God. They 
were a People devoted to Idolatry, and always up- 
on their guard againſt Innovations; witneſs the 

Ale of the Apoſtles, where we ſee the Arthenans, 

who were diſturb'd at the preaching of St. Paul. 

cry'd out, He ſeemeth to be a. ſetter forth of ſtrange Ch. i 7.18; 

Gods, Now a People thus diſpos'd, could not but 

be alarm'd by a Doctrine ſo oppoſite to their Er- 

rors. But that was not the firſt ipring of their ha- 
tred of Secrates. The Vertue and generous Liberty 
of that wiſe Man procur d him many ſecret Ene- 
mies, who, in order to get rid of a publick Cenſor 
that always twitted them with their Vices, deery'd 
him underhand, as being an impious Fellow, that 
meddled with ſuſpected Sciences, and taught the way 

of promoting Injuſtice. Ariſtophanes was the moſt 

ſerviceable Inſtrument in ſpreading that Calumny. 

His Comedy of the Clouds had ſuch an-abſolute in- 

fluence upon the People, that it mov'd them to re- 

ceive the Accuſation brought againſt this Philoſophet 

more than twenty Years after, branding him for 4 

profiigate Wretch that introduc'd new Deities, The 

88 A 2 Cauſe 


9 7 


The Introduction to Socrates's Apology. 
Cauſe being formally brought to a Trial, Socrates 
was oblig'd to appear before his Judges, and anſwer 


thoſe two ſorts of Accuſers. *Twas above all upon 
this Occaſion, as being the laſt act of his Life, that 
he admirably kept: up the Character of an ancient 
_ Philoſopher, endow'd with a divine Spirit, and 4 
conſummate Wiſdom ; who never did an unadvisd 
Action, nor ſpoke ſo much as one Word amiſs. Even 
Death it ſelf, when threatned and preſented to 
his view, could not oblige him to depart one mi- 
nute from the Paths of Vertue and Juſtice. He 
{peaks downright of his Innocence, and. does not 
ſtoop to the cowardly baſe methods of begging 
Votes, that were then in uſe. He employs neither 
the Artifice nor Varniſh of human Eloquence : He 
has no recourſe to Supplications and Tears, he do's 
not bring his Wife and Children to ſoften the 
Judges with their Groans and Lamentations. His 
Defence do's not favour of any thing that's cringing, 
cowardly, baſe or little: His Diſcourſe is high, mal- 
culine, generous, and becoming the liberty of a Phi- 
loſopher. He gave in his Defences with ſo much 
plainneſs and ſimplicity, that ſome of the Ancients 
took occaſion from thence to ſay, That he did not 
clear himſelf of the Charge. Tis true, he did not 
ſpeak as Perions upon their Trial us'd to do. He 
contented himſelf with ſpeaking to the Judges as 
he us d to do in common diſcourſe, and with propo- 
{ing fome Queſtions to his Accuſers. So that his 
Part was rather a familiar Diſcourſe, than a ſtudy'd 
Harangue, which did not ſuit with his Genius. How. 
cover, even this his careleſs Apology, was true and 
to the purpoſe. Plato, who was then preſent, after: 


wards gather'd it into a Body; and without adding 


any thing to the Truth, form'd it into a Diſcourſe, 
let oft with an Eloquence, almoſt Divine; which, to 
my mind, do's infinitely ſurpaſs all the Maſter- Pieces 
of that mature yet known. No other Work can 
new ſo much Candor and Ingenuity, joynd with 


Io much Force. But, after all, the moſt admirable 
thing 


teach 
purſu 
is of 
diſcot 
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The Introduction to Socrates's Apology, 


thing in this Diſcourſe, is not its Eloquence, but the 
fine Sentiments tis full of. Here Generofity, Rea- 
ſon, Piety and Juſtice, are difplay'd with all their 
Splendor ; and the Maxims ſcatter'd here and there 
may juſtly be reckon'd Sacred. Who would not 
wonder at this Leſſon of Socrates ? viz. That a Pri. 
ſoner arraign'd ought not to make it his buſineſs to 
raiſe the Pity of the Fudge, that he ought to affeft him 
by his Reaſons, and not by his Requeſts , and procure 
an Abſolution by Fuſtice and not by Favour : For 4 
Fudge 1s not plac'd on the Bench to oblige. People by 
violating the Laws; but to do Fuſtice purſuant o 
them. te ſwears to this purpoſe ;, and his Oath ought | 
to be inviolable, Now an honeſt Man ſhould not ſoli. 
ut his Fudge to be guilty of Perjury; and a Fudge 
ſhould not juffer himſelf to be inveigled. Elſe, two 
innocent Perſons will become two Criminals, He 
teaches that an honeſt Man ought always to ſtand 
to his Paſt, let the impending Danger be never ſa 
great; that he ought to obey his Superiors, and part 
with his Life when they demand it. For, ſays he, 
there's nothing more criminal and ſcandalous, than to 
diſobey Superior Powers, whether God or Man. He 
teaches us not to fear Death; but Shame, which | 
purſues Men more ſwiftly than Death” it ſelf. He 
is of Opinion that our ordinary Exerciſe ſhould be,. 
diſcourſing of Vertue, and putting our ſelves to the 
teſt of its Rules; for a Life without examination, is 
no Life at all. In one word, this Apology is a per- 
fect Model of the due Conduct of an honeſt Man 
in all the Conditions of Life, and eſpecially of the 
manner how a Perſon unjuſtly accus'd ought to de- 


tend himſelf, . 35 
Several Perſons who aſſiſted in the Court upon 


this Occaſion, drew up Socratess Apology; in 


which every one produc d the Arguments that oc- 
curr'd to his memory, or thoſe that affected him 


moſt; and all of 'em kept true to the lofty and 
magnanimous Temper of this Philoſopher. After 
all the reſt, Aenophon compil'd one upon the rela; 
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6 The Introdu#tion to Socrates's Apolog y. 
tion of Hermogenes, the Son of Hipponicus, for he him- 
ſelf was not then at Arhens. Time has robb'd us 
of em all, except Plato's and Xenophor's': But *tis 
apparent, that the one of theſe is much ſhort of 
the other. In the firſt we meet with all the force 
of the greateſt Diſciple of Socrates, a Diſciple that 
was preſent, and comes near to the true Original: 
Whereas the other preſents us with the hand of a 
From thence Diſciple that was abſent, and goes upon an imper- 


7 evident, fect Copy. However, even this imperfe& Copy, is 


b evidence that the Paſſages related by Plato are true; 

Socrates for Xenophon do's not only go upon the ſame Idea's 

truly ſpoke of things, but likewiſe aſſures us that Socrates ſpoke 
"ag A as he ſays he did. by | 

oo Do but obſerve, ſays Montagne, by what Reaſons 

Book 3. Socrates rouſes up his Courage to the hazards of War, 

Chap. 12. with what Arguments he fortifies his Patience againſt 

| Calumny, Tyranny and Death. Nou will find nothing 

in all this borrow'd from Arts and Sciences. The ſim- 

ig may there diſcern their own Means and Power, 

Tie not poſſible more to retire, or to creep more low, 

He has done human Nature a great kindneſs, in ſhew- 

inę it how much it can do of it ſelf. His Phea is plain 

and puerile, but of an unimaginable height, and of 

ferd in the laſt extremity. His way of. arguing is 

equally admirable for its Simplicity and its Force. *Tis 

an eaſier matter to ſpeak like Ariſtotle, and live like 

Celar, than to ſpeak and livs as Socrates did. Here 

lies the greateſt Difficulty, and the laſt degree of Per- 


fection, that no Art can improve. » - : 


Bur before I launch into the Apology,*twill be ne- 
ceſſary to ſay ſomething of the Familiar Spirit that 
govern'd Socrates, which has made ſo much Noiſe in 
the World. Some look'd upon it as Chimera and 
Fiction; others gave very different Accounts of it. 
Tis needleſs to obſerve that the Opinion of Pa- 
to, aſſigning to every Man from his very Birth 2 
particular Genius or Angel to take Care of him, is 
a Ray of the Truth taught in the Holy Scriptures, 
where we hear of Men conducted by —_— 
f pd ̃ / 55 


The Introduction to Socrates's Apology 7 
and Jeſus Chriſt himſelf ſay ing, that rhe angels of little 
Children do ſee the face of God in Heaven without in- 
terruption. That cannot be queſtion'd. Upon which 
Account Origen uſes thoſe as Calumniators, who 7: the geh 
would brand the Familiar of Socrates for a Fable. Bok againf 
A certain Proof, that he was truly guided by a good Celſus. 
Genius, is that all his Life long he was Pious, Tem- 
perate, and Juſt ; that in all Caſes he always joyn'd 
in with the right ſide; that he never injur d any 
Man ; that he always proclaim'd War againſt Vice, 
and attack d falſe Religions; that the whole Buſi- 
neſs of his Life was to make Men more Honeſt, and 
acquaint em with Truth and Juſtice. | 

The only Difficulty is, to know how this Fami- 
liar gave him to underſtand its meaning, and what 
was the nature of that divine Voice. Doubtleſs In- 
ſpiration was the manner of conveyance. And Plu. In Abe He 
zarch naturally leads us to that Thought, where he 1 
ſpeaks of the Miracles recounted in Homer, who 
oftentimes introduces Deities coming to ſuccour 
Men, and to inſpire them with the knowledge of 
what they ought to do or avoid. His words are 
theſe. We muſt either deny the Deity the Title of a here plu- 
moving Cauſe, or any Principle of our Operations; or tarch out, 
elſe own that it has no other way of ſuccouring Men T e 
and co-operating with them, than by calling up and Ta * 4 
determining the Wilt, by the Ideas it conveys into us. to the means 
For it do's not puſh or act upon our Bodies; it influ- H which 
ences neither our Hands nor our Feet : But by Ver- God may 
tue of certain Principles and Ided's, which it calls up 4 _ 
within us, it ſtirs up the Alive Faculty of our Soul, mark upon 
and either puſhes on our Will, or elſe checks it and that Paſs. 
turns it another way. 1 ſage. 
But ſome will object, That at this rate it was 
not a Voice. It was a Voice; that is, an impreſſion 
upon the imaginative Faculty of the Soul: Such as 
happens often while one's aſleep, and ſometimes 
when awake; when one fanfies that he hears and 
ſees, tho at the ſame time he hears nothing and 
Kes as little. This was the Opinion that Plutarch _ 
i MES. 
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The, Jutroduciion to Socrates's Apology: 


In bis Trea- entertain d. For he fays, that Socrates was a Man 


tiſe of the 
Genius of 


Socrates. 


of a clear Head, of an eaſie and calm Tem. 
per; that is, he was not moy'd by Trouble nor dif- 


quieted by Paſſion ; and, conſequently, was entirely 


diſpos'd to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of that Genius, 
which by Vertue of its Light alone influenc'd the un- 


derſtanding part of the Soul, and made the {ame Im-. 


preſſion upon it, that a Voice do's after it has paſs d 
through the Organs of the Body. *Twas this Voice 
that Homer ſo admirably deſcribes, when, ſpeaking 
of the Dream that came upon Agamemnon, he lays, 
that 2 drvine Voice ſurrounded him. | 1:46 

There is yet another Difficulty behind. *Tis, why 
this Voice had only the Power of diverting Socrates 
from things, and never egg'd him on to any thing; 
for Marcilius Ficinus is certainly out, in pretending 
to give ſuch a myſterious Account of the matter, as 
if the Genius of Socrates never puſh'd him on, be- 


cauſe he was not of a Martial Spirit, and always 


diſſuaded him becauſe he was naturally heavy; as 
if the Divine Being had only given him the Light to 


deny, and not to affirm. This is the way to elude 


the Argument by ſplitting upon greater Difficulties, 
or pinning the Controverſie upon idle and frivolous 


diſtinctions. The more reaſonable and natural ac- 


count of the matter, is, that Socrates was vertuous 
to the laſt degree, and always bent to take up with 
whatever he took to be fair and honeſt , that upon 
other ſcores. he had no buſineſs to mind but to live 
a {imple and uniform Life, and conſequently had no 
other occaſion hut to be reſerv'd and backward, 
when his Reaſon offer'd to ſolicit him either to paſs 
a falſ: Judgment or to ſtep a wrong Step. . 
In the Latin Tranſlations this Apology is cover'd 


with Obſcurity, becauſe the Tranſlators have not 


taken care to divide it, and did not perceive that it 


was made at three ſeveral times, which are diſtinitly 
pointed to, in the Tranflation 1 now preſent you 


with. 
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Know not, Athenians, what Impreſſion the 

Harangues of my Accuſers have made upon 

you. For my part, I own, that they have al- 

moſt made me forget my ſelf; ſo artfully are 
their Reaſons colour'd and ſer off. And yer, —_ 
aſſure you, they have not ſpoke one word of Truth. 
But of all their Calumnies, that which ſurprizes me +» 
moſt, is, That they counſel you to beware of being 
ſeduc'd by my . * and endeavour to work 
you into a .great Opinion of it. For certainly it is 
the height of Impudence, not to fear the ſhame of 
having the Lye given them; which I am about to do, 
by ſhewing that I am nor at all Eloquent,unleſs they 
call him Eloquent who can ſpeak nothing but the 
Truth. If that be their Plea, I own my ſelf a great 
Orator, but not after their faſhion ; for I once more 
tell you, that they have not ſpoke one word of 
Truth: And I am now about to diſcover to you the 
naked Truth, in common and ſimple Expreſſions, 
without the Ornaments of the quaint Turns and 
pick d Terms that ſet off their Diſcourſes. For I 
have this confidence in my ſelf, that I ſpeak the 


* — 
a. — - - 


* They cry'd up his Eloquence, in order to aggravate the 
Injuſtice they charg'd upon him; alledging, that he confound- 
ed the Idea's of Juſtice, and taught the way of putting a good 

Face upon MgCl, 5) 361.5 BE 5 55 if 
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The Apology of Socrates: 
Truth, and none of you ought to expect any thing 
elſe from me; and it wou'd be very unſuitable for 
one of my Age to come before you, like a School-Boy, 
with a ſtudy d Harangue upon a fabulous Subject. 

Wherefore the only Favour I deſire and beg of 

you, is, that when you find my Defences given in 
hs moſt ordinary and common terms and ways of 
expreſſion, ſuch as I am always wont-to make uſe 
of in my ordinary Interviews with you on the Ex- 
change and publick Banks, and the other Places 
where I usd to meet you often, my requeſt is, 
that when ye find it ſo, ye wou'd not be furpris'd 
or incens'd againſt me, for I am about to tell you 
the matter of Fact juſt as it ſtands. 

Tho? I am now ſeventy Years old, yet this is the 
rſt time that ever I enter'd this Hall: I am a 
ſtranger to it, unacquainted with its Language and 
Cuſtoms. Now were I a Foreigner, you wou d rea- 

dily grant me the favour of giving in my Defences 
nn the language and manner of my own Country. 

In like manner I now beg of you, as a ſtranger to this 
Hall, and 1 think my Petition is juſt, that you'd 

grant me the ſame Favour, and overlook my ways 
of expreſſion , which perhaps are not ſo good as 
ethers; tho}, after all, it is poſſible they may be bet- 
ter, and only to mind whether I ſpeak juſtly or not; 


nothing but the Truth. 

I 1Iujs but reaſonable that I thou'd firſt begin to an. 
Nwer the Charges of my firſt Accuſers and afterwards 
come up with the latter in their order: For I have 
bad a great many Accuſers before this Court theſe 
ſeveral Years, and all of em have advanc'd nothing 
but what's falſe. I am more afraid of my old Ac- 
cuſers, than of Anytus and his Complices. It is 
true, the latter diſplay a great deal of Eloquence; 
but the others are the more to be redoubted, ſince 
they accoſted you from your Infancy, and wheedled 
you into a belief of what Calumnies they pleated. 


for that ought to be the chief view of a Judge, as 
the greateſt Vertue of an Orator conſiſts in ſpeaking ,; 


. They 


l 
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The Apology of Socrates. 


They told you, there was one Socrates, a wiſe 
Man, that inquir'd into the actions of the Heavens 
mot the Earth, 


and rhe hidden Treaſures in the boſo 
who has ſuch a dexterous way of perplexing the 
Ideas of Juſtice and Truth, that he can make a bad . 
Cauſe a good one, 4 


The Men who ſpread thoſe falſe Rumors are my 
moſt dangerous Enemies; for thoſe who liſten to 


their Surmiſes, are over-perſuaded that Philoſophers. 
taken up with ſuch Inquiries, believe no Gods. Be- 
fides, theſe Accuſers are very numerous, and they 
have had a long while to concert their Plot; they 
are now very ancient, and took occaſion to prepoſ- 
ſels you with that Opinion, in an Age that generally 
js too credulous: For you were then but Infants for 
the moſt part, or at moſt in the firſt Years of your 


Youth, when they laid their Accuſation againſt me 


before you, and carried it on at their own leiſure, 
without any oppoſition : And, which is yet more un- 
juſt, I am not allow'd to know my Accuſers. They 
get off with ſetting up a Comœdian at the head of 
the Charge, while all 
Malice have wrought you into a belief of theſe 
Falſhoods, and continue ſtill underhand to throw the 


ſame Calumnies about; theſe Men, I ſay, are al- 


low'd to lie concealed : So that I have neither the 
power of calling them to Account before you, nor 
the pleaſure of refuting them in your preſence ; and 


the only way of defending my elf, is, to fight with a 
| Shadow, and ſpeak againſt I do not know whom. 


:- Wherefore conſider, Athenians, that I am now 
to encounter two ſorts of Accuſers, thoſe who ar- 
raign'd me a great while agone, and theſe who ſum- 
mon'd me lately; and I entreat you to believe that 


[ lie under a neceſſity of giving in my Anſwers im- 4 


mediately to the firſt ſort. | | 
Now is the time then, that I am to defend my 
ſelf; and in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time I am to endea· 
vour to-root out of your Minds a Calumny that you 


have entertain d a long while, and which has ta- 
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12 The Apology of Socrates; 


ken deep root in them. I wiſh with all my Heart 


| | l that my Defences could promote your Advantage as 
E well as my own, and that my Apology might ſerve 


; Jome more important Defign, than that of juſtifying 
my ſelf: But I perceive the Difficulties that lie in 
- the way; and am not ſo blind, as not to ſee, where 
| all this Buſtle will terminate. God's Will be done, 
＋7 = bufineſs is to obey the Law and defend my 
To return to the firſt Original of the Charge, up- 

on which Iam ſo much decry'd,. and which inſpir d 
Melitus with a boldneſs to arraign me before you; 
let's ſee what was the Plea of theſe my firſt Accu- 
ſers: * For their Charge muſt be put into Form, as 


_ crates zs an impious Man With a criminal caricty 
be pretends to penetrate into all that paſſes in the 
Heavens, and to fathom what's contain'd in the Bow. 


cendant to Injuſtice; and is not content to reſerve 
theſe Secrets to himſelf, but communicates them to 
others. Ti | | 
This is the Accuſation: The Heads of which you 
have ſeen in the Comedy of Ariſtophanes, where one 
Socrates is repreſented as hung up in a Basket, gi. 
ving out that he walks upon the Winds; with many 
other ſuch fooliſh Advances. Now thele are Se- 
crets that I am altogether a ſtranger to; I never 
gave my Mind to theſe ſublime Sciences : Not 
that I deſpiſe them, or contemn thoſe who are well 
vers d in em, if any ſuch there be, leſt Melitus ſhou'd 
thereupon charge me with new Crimes : I wou'd 
anly give you to know that I never meddled with 
theſe Sciences, as moſt of you can witnels. 
Since ye have ſo often convers d with me, and that 


J 


75 Socrates treats the Calumnies of Ari ftophanes and his firſt 
Enemies, as if it were a juſt Charge formally preſented upon 
Oath ; for both the Accnſer and the Priſoner were oblig'd to 
fwear, that they won'd advance nothing but Truth: And this 
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The Apology of Socrates? 


there is ſo great a number of you who know me, 1 


conjure you to declare if ever ye heard me ſpeak: of 
theſe things, either directly or indirectly. This may 


' 
1 

\ 

[ 

; . 

4 

1 - 
1 

4 

1 

; . 


furniſh you with certain Evidence, that all the other 7 


Articles of my Indictment are of a Piece with this, 


as being downright Untruths. And if ever you heard 


that I either taught, or requir'd a Reward for ſo. do- _ 


ing, III juſtifie it to be a'downright Calumn ). 


Not that I diſparage thoſe, who are capable to in- 
ſtruct and teach Men, ſuch as Gorgias of .Leontr, 


Prodicus of Ceos, and Hippias of Elea. For theſe 
great Men have a wonderful Talent of perſuading 
and retaining all the Youth of whatever City they 
go to; young Men that might apply themſelves to 


which of their own Country- men they have a mind 


to, without any Charge, are ſo influenc'd by them, 


that they quit their own Country-men, and adhere 


to them only, paying round Sums, and acknowledg- 


ing infinite Obligations beſides. I have likewiſe | 


heard, that there's yet another very ingenious Maſter 


in this City, who came from Pavos; for I met him 


to ther day in the Houſe of a Man that ſpends more 
upon Sophitters, than all the other Citizens put to- 


gether, I mean Callias: Where happening to ſpeak 


of Ca/lias's two Sons, I addreſs'd my ſelf to him in 
this faſhion; Had you two young Horſes, wou'd | 
not you want to put them into the Hands of ſome 
Kiltul Man, and pay him well, for making them 
handſom, and giving them all the good qualities 
they ought to have? And would not this skiltul Man 


be ſome good Groom or an expert Husbandman ? 


Now you have two Children, what Maſter have you 
pitch'd upon for them? Whom have we in Town, 
that's well vers'd in human and political Vertues ? | 
for doubtleſs you have confiderd that Queſtion al- 
ready, upon the account of your Children. Tell me 
then if you know of any? Yes, doubtleſs, reply'd 
Callas. Who is it, ſaid I; what Country is he of; 


and what are his demands? *Tis Evens, reply'd he. 


from Pavos : He demands + 5 Mine. Whereupon l t Fifty 
a „ 


f 


| 


14 1X1 0d e Apology of Socrates. 
'\ told him, Evenus was happy, providing it was true 
that he knew the Art, and cou d impart it to others. inf 
As for me, Gentlemen, were I poſſeſsd of ſuch H | 
; Endowments, I ſhou'd be proud of em, and glory in K 
I them: Bur ſuch is my misfortune, I have no Title 
| to them. I perceive you'll be ready to reply, * By 


——_—— SS. 
- 


_ zohat have ye done then, Socrates, and what occaſiond — 
. theſe Calumnies you are charg'd with? Had you ne. — 
ver done more than your fellow Citizens, nor meddidif hon 

: | with further buſineſs, theſe Reports of you tou d ne: ho 


ver haue had being. Tell — there = 2 
matter flands, that we may not paſs an unadviſed Sen. 
afro? take it, is a juſt Objection: Where on 
fore I'll endeavour to lay before you the occafion of 
my being ſo much decry'd and talk d of. Give ent 
to me, and aſſure your ſelves that I'll ſpeak nothing WW thi 
but Truth. th - 
The diſtepute I lie under, is only occafion'd by a 


fort of Wiſdom within me. But what is this Wil 3 
dom? Perhaps tis merely human Prudence, for I j; th 
kun a great risk of being poſſeſs'd of none elſe; I non 
| whereas thoſe Men 1 mention d but now, are wikW yy;c 

above above a human pitch. the ( 

Il can ay nothing to this laſt ſort of Wiſdom, be. Men 

| cauſe I am a ſtranger to it; and thoſe who charge it 1 
upon me, are lyars, and mean only to injure my Ke Orac 
putation. But I beg that you A henians wou'd not came 
be ſtartled, if I ſeem to ſpeak a little favourably of MW of or 
| my ſelf: I ſhan't advance any thing upon my own in T. 
| Authority. but ſhall produce an unexceptionable Au: ing 2 
thor to youch on my behalf. For a witneſs of my Deas 
Wiſdom, ſuch as it is, I refer you to the God him qur 5 


Ii Thus the words wan 77 69 me&yus are to be render d; 

= and not as de Serres does, viz. Quenam hec eſt tua res? What' the Y 

RF} gour buſineſs then? The Judges knew very well what was he h: 
[ Sotrates's buſineſs, and conſequently can't be ſuppos'd to put we 

\ 5 - that Queſtionto him. But it is very probable they might ask; 

him what it was that brought him thither, or what he had 

done to merit thoſe Calnmnies. Marcilius Ficinus was bettet Man 

\ __ acquointed with the Spirit of the Greek Language, for he 

! tender d it, Quodnam tuum eff opus & ; | Kl 


The Apology of Socrates. | T5 
ſelf that preſides at Delphi. You are all acquainted | 
ue with Cairephon, who was my Companion from my | 
Infancy, and had the like Intimacy with moſt of you. 


ch He accompany'd you in your Exile, and teturn'd a- 

in long with you. So that ye cannot but know what | 

le fort of a Man Cairephon was, and how eager in all | 

ut bis Undertakings: One day, being at Delphi, he | 

Ad had the boldneſs to ask the Oracle (once more 

1e. beg you wou d not be ſurpris d with what T am a- 

Led bour to ſay) I fay, he put this Queſtion to the Ora. 
1e. cle, Whether there was ever a Man in the World | | 
he more wiſe than I. The Prieſteſs made anſwer, That 
there was none. His Brother, who is. yet alive, can 
re. affure you that this is true. Wherefore I intreat 
101 you, Athenians, to conſider ſeriouſly the Reaſon | 


e why 1 preſent you with an account of all theſe 
ung things: For, it is only to ſhew you the ſpring of 
thoſe falſe Rumours that have taken Air againſt mer 
vy 1 When I heard the Oracle's Anfiver, I put the que- 
Wir fon to my ſelf; What does the God mean > What 
or [ll is the hidden Senſe that lies couch'd under theſs 


lle words? For, I am ſenfible, that I am intitled to no | 
wik Wiſdom, neither ſmall nor great. What then does 
the God mean in giving me out for the wiſeſt of ß 
be Men ? Since a Deity cannot lye. Thus J continued Cd c 
580 2 long time in ſuſpence about the meaning of the 
5 Fm 


Oracle, till at laſt after a great deal of trouble, it 
came in my mind to make this trial. I went to one 
of our Citizens, that paſſes for one of the wiſeſt Men 


in Town, and hop'd that by inſtancing him, as be. 
ing a Perſon more wiſe than I, I ſhould refute the - 
Oracle. When I examin'd this Man, who was one of |} 
our greateſt Politicians, and whoſe Name, I know, 
is a ſufficient recommendation. I found that all Fj 
the World look'd upon him as a wiſe Man, and that | | 
he had the like thoughts of himſelf, but in efted 1 
was no ſuch Man. After this diſcovery I made i 
it my bufineſs to convince him that he was not the 

Man he took himſelf to be. Now this was the oc-- 

© calion which render'd me odious to this Man, and to 
fell l choſe who aſſiſted at that interview. © When 
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The Ayialogy of Sotrates. 


and faid to my ſelf, I am wiſer than this Man. Tis 
poſſible that neither he nor I know any thing that's 
good or valuable: But ſtill there's this difference; 
he is poſſeſsd with an Opinion of his -own know: 
ledge, tho at the ſame time he knows nothing; but 
I, as I know nothing, ſo I pretend to know as little. 
So that upon this ſcore, I thought my felt a little 
wiſer than he, becauſe I did novthink that I knew 
| what I did not.know: 1 0 I 
Alfter that I viſited another that paſs'd for à wi. 
| Jer Man than the former; but found him in the 
{fame Circumſtances, and by that diſcovery gain'd 
new Enemies; However this did not diſcourage me. I 
continued to make the ſame Experiment upon others, 
I was ſenſible that by ſo:doing'T drew hatred upon 
| my ſelf, which gave me ſome trouble, becauſe. I 
dreaded the conſequences of it. But I was convincd 
J that I was bound to prefer the Voice of God to all 
j Conſiderations, and to apply my ſelf to the moſt 
Tire ,-% reputable Men, in order to find out its true meaning, 
Boſe +5 And now;thatd:;muſt: tell you, O Arhenians, che truth, 
ere leafs the whole reſult of my Inquiry was this. All thoſe 
eftcem'd are Who paſs d for the wiſeſt Men, appear'd to me to be 
atertimes infinitely, leſs. diſpos d to Wiſdom, than thoſe who 
t  werenot-at all ſo eſteem e. 


oY x 
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iwiſe, | I © 
oF Io continue the Account of all my Adventures, in 
| order to refute the Oracle. Having viſited all the 
| reat, Stateſmen, I addreis'd my ſelf to the Poets, 


th Tragedians,* Dithyrambicks and others; I made. 
EE no queſtion, but I wou'd be catch'd napping, as the 
3 ſaying is, by finding my ſelf far more ignorant than 
| they. I took up ſome of their moſt elaborate Pertor- 
* mances, and put the queſtion to em, what was their 


meaning, what Plot or Deſign they carried on in 
The Poets, who compiF'd Hymns to the Honour of Bac- 
chus Were ſo called. Theſe Dithyrambs weres full of a ſub- 
lime Rage, and conſiſted of hold and new-coin'd Words. And 
accordingly, in order to be ſucceſsful in compiling em, there 
DP was a neceſſity of being tranſported with Fury and Enthuſi- 
| aſm. See our Remarks upon the zd Ode of the 4th'Book 0 ws 
_ Nei, 16046 Bots onve 20 Shea 
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The Apology of Socrites. 17 2 


theſe Pieces; as if I mean'd to be inftruted. In- 

deed, Athenians, I am aſham'd to tell you the truth: 

but after all, ſince I muſt out with it, there was not one 

Man of the whole company that was not more capa- - 
ble to diſcourſe of, and aſſign Reaſons for the Poems, 1 
than their reſpective Authors. Thus in a little ſpace i 
of time, I dilcover'd that f Poets do not carry on 

their Work by the meaſures of Wiſdom, but by a 


fort of Enthuſiaſm, and certain impulſes of Nature, ] 


like Prophets and Divines, that ſpeak of a great ma- T 
ny fine things which they do not underſtand. The 17 vg f + 
Poets ſeem'd ro me to be caſt in the ſame Mould ; p.:>, 7 


and at the ſame time I perceiv'd, that by reaſon of which Tal- 


their Poetry, they look'd upon themſelves as the wi- V in 1} 


ſeſt of Men, and admirably well vers'd in all othe? 
things, that have no relation to their buſineſs, and 
which they do not at all underſtand. Then I turn d 
my back upon 'em, being ccnvinc'd that I was a- 
bove them upon the ſame ſcore, that entitled me to 
a preference before the great Politicians. 
Having done with the Poets, to conclude my In- 
quiry, I addreis'd my ſelf to the Tradeſmen. When | ; 
| accoſted them, I was fully convinc'd that I under- 
ſtood nothing belonging to their Profeſſion, and that 
| thouw'd find them to be Men of clear Underftand- 
ings and ready Parts: And indeed I was not deceiv'd. 
They knew all that I. was ignorant of, and upon 
that ſcore were infinitely wiſer than I. But after all, 
O Atheniaus, the wiſeſt among them ſeem'd to fall 
foul upon the ſame Shelve with the Poets. * For 


Life. 


every Man of em preſum'd ſo far upon his ſucceſs 
in the way of his buſineſs, that he fanſied himſelf 
to be admirably well vers'd in greater Matters: 
And this extravagant Fancy alone obſcur'd their o- 
ther commendable Qualities. | 

+ Poems are not made by human Wiſdom, but by a fort of 
Divine Inſpiration ; as Socrates makes it out, in the Dialogue 
call'd Ton, | | / : X 
This Preſumption of the Athenian Tradeſmen, is a ſuffcicnt | 
Evidence of the Spirit of the People of Athens. Th y lov'd | 
co meddle with and judge of 44 thing, | 


Then 
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God alone 
[5 Wiſe, 


with, and chriſten'd me The W:/e. 


The Apology of Socrates. 


Then I put the queſtion to my ſelf, as arguing on the 
behalf of the Oracle; whether I ſhou'd rather chuſe 
to continue ſuch as I was, without either the Know. 


ledge of that ſort of Men, or their Ignorance; or to 


be entitled to both, and to be reduc'd to the ſame 
Category with them? I anſwer' d, both for my ſelf 
and tor the Oracle, That it was infinitely preferable 
to continue as I was. This, Gentlemen, is the ſource 
of that dangerous and mortal Hatred and Enmity, 
which rais'd all the Calumnies I am now chargd 
For all who hear 
me, believe that I know all things; and by Vertue 
of that Knowledge am enabled to diſcover and ex 
pole the Ignorance of others. But I am of Opinion 
that there's none truly Wiſe but God himſelf; and 
that the Oracle mean'd fo much, in giving us to know 
that the utmoſt extent of human Wiſdom is no 
great matter; or, rather, that it is juſt nothing. And 
as for the Oracle's mentioning Socrates, doubtleſs my 
Name was only propos'd as an Inſtance ; ſignifying 
to all Men, that the wiſeſt among them, is he, who, 
like Socrates, diſclaims all Wiſdom in himſelf. 
Having fix d upon this Truth, I purpos'd to fortife 
che Idea yer more, and to obey God, in carrying on 
my Inquiry, not only among my own Country- men 
but likewiſe among ſtrangers; in order to try it | 
could meet with aay that were truly wiſe; and, in 
caſe found none, to ac the Part of an Interpreter 
to tie Oracle, and convince the World that they ar: 


{t:angers co Wiſdom. This my Deſign does ſo en- 
5 groſs both my Time and my Thoughts. that I have 


take care of my private Aﬀairs, and thus my Cir- 


cumſtances are ſo narrow in the World, by reaſon of 


that continual Service and Worſhip * which I rende! 
to God. 


By the Worſhip and Service done to God, he means the 


Pains he took in convincing the World that they have 1 
Wiſdom, and that God alone is entitled to it. 
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The Apology of Socrates? We 
come of rich Families and have Time at command, * 
do willingly engage to follow me, and take fo much 

leaſure in obſerving the Method in which I confute 
all other Men, that they afterwards endeavour to 


imitate me in baftling thoſe they engage with: And 
it is not to be doubted, but that they meet with 2 
plentiful Harveſt, by reaſon of the infinite number 
of thoſe vain Men, who fanſie they know all things, 
tho? at the ſame time they know nothing, or at leaſt 
very little. = | 
All thoſe whom they convince of their Ignorance; | 
have their Eye upon me and not upon them; and | 
give it out, that there's one Socrates, a profligate and p.. 
infamous Wretch, who corrupts the Youth : And if any 
Body asks them what Socrates does, or what he 
teaches; they know nothing of the matter: But to 
avoid being at a ſtand, they have recourſe to theſe 
frivolous Reproaches that are commonly caſt upon 
Philoſophers, viz. That he dives into the Heavens 
and the boſom of the Earth; that he believes in no 
God, and colours bad Cauſes with a good Counte- 
nance. For they dare not tell the true matter of Fact, 
that Socrates is too hard for them, and expoſes them 
tor making a ſhew of knowing what they do not 
know. Thus it came to paſs that my ambitious, | 
violent and numerous Enemies, ſupported by a mu- 
tual Union, and back'd by an Eloquence capable to | 
{duce men, did a great while ago ſuggeſt to you, the 
Calumnies they had torg'd againſt me ; and now have | 
taken off and inveigled AMelitus, Anytas and Lycon: | 
Melitus ſtands by the Poets; Anytus repreſents the 
Politicians and Tradeſmen ; and Lycon appears for 
the Orators. So that you ſee I had reaſon to tell 
you in the beginning of my Diſcourſe, That I ſhou'd 
look upon it as a great Miracle, if in fo ſhort a 
time I cou'd unhinge a Calumny, that has had 10 
=_ time to take root and fortifie it felf in your 
inds, | „ 
This, Athenians, is the whole and the naked truth. 
| conceal nothing from you, and I diſguiſe as little : 
e | Bb 2 The? 


The Apology of Socrates, * 
Tho? at the ſame time I am not ignorant, that al} 
my advances upon this ſcore do but exaſperate the 
Wound. But even that is ſufficient evidence that ! 
{peak the Truth, and point to the true ſource of theſe 
Imputations. As often as yell take the Pains to can. 
vals them, whether now or at another time, you'll 


be fully convinc'd that it“ is ſo. And this, I take it, 


3s a {ufficient Apology, againſt my firſt Accuſers. 

1 am now come up with the latter, and ſhall en. 
deavour to anſwer Melitus; who, if the World will 
take his word for't, is a very honeſt Man, and very 
altectionate to his Country. To draw up the In. 
dictment in form, as I did in anſwer to the firſt; 
the Purport of it is this: Socrates is guilty of unjuſt 
things. He corrupts the Touth, by not believing 1he 
Gods recerv'd by his Country, and introducing new 
Dezties. To examine every Article apart. 


His Plea is, That I am guilty of Injuſtice in cor- 


rupting the Youth. And I, on the other hand, al- 
ledge that Me/:tus is a very unjuſt Man, for arraign- 
ing Men, on purpoſe, to make a ſhew of taking 
much Care of things that he never troubled his 
head with. This Charge I am about to make good. 
{ challenge you then, Melitus, tell me, is there no. 
thing you mind ſo much as the promoting the 
| Good and Integrity of young Men as much as is 
poſſible? | | 
Miclitus. No, ſure there's nothing. 
Socrates, But pray tell our Judges, who it is 
that can render the Youth better? For it is not to be 
queſtion'd, but that you can tell who, ſince you 
make that ſo much your buſineſs. In effect, ſince 
you have found out and impeach'd the Perſon that 
corrupts them, you ought to tell who is able to ſet 
them right. Pray ſpeak ..... . . . You ſee, AMclitus, 
you are put to a Nonplus, and know not what to 
; anſwer. Dogs not this cover you with ſhame ? Is 
0t this a convincing Proof that you never minded 
the Education of Youth ? But once more, Who is it 
that's able to better the Youth ? 


N 
Alis. 


The Apology of Socrates; 
Melitus. The Laws. : 
Socrates. That is not the thing, my Friend. | 


ask you who *tis? Who is the Man? For it is a plain 


Caſe, that the chief thing that the Man muſt be 


| versd i in, is the Laws. 


Melitns. 1 tell you, Socrates, that theſe Judges are 


the Men. 


Socrates. How do you mean, Melirus ? What | 


Are thele Judges the only Men capable to inſtru 
and better the Youth ? 


Melitus. Moſt certainly. | 


| Socrates. But, are all theſe Judges capable ſo to 
do? Or, is it only a particular number of them ? 


Melitus. All of 'em. 


* Socrates. You talk ſtrangely. You have found 
| out 4 great number of good Preceptors for us. But 

pray is the whole Audience capable likewile to bet- 
ter the Youth, or not? 


Melitus. They are all likewiſe capable. | 
Socrates, And what do you ſay of the Senators ? | 
Melitus. The Senators can allo do it. 

| Socrates. But, my dear Melitus, do thoſe who hat 


ö rangue the publick Aſſemblies the Louth; or 
| are they capable in like manner to | 


etter them ? 5 
Melitus. They are all likewiſe capable. 
Socrates. It will follow then, that all the Atheni- 


| ans are capable to inſtru& the Youth without me ; 
and that it is only I who corrupts them. Is not this 
what you mean? 


Melitus. It is Juſt ſo. 
Socrates. 1 muſt needs own, that by this means 


you faſten a very great misfortune upon me. Hows- 
ever, pray go on, and anſwer me. What do you 
b think? ? Are Horſes in the ſame condition? Can all 
Men make them better, and is it only one Man that 
| has the ſecret of ſpoiling them? Or, is it not juſt a 
| contrary Caſe; that is, that only one Man, or a 
! ſmall number of Jockies, know how to better them, 

f | and the reſt of Mankind, when they make uie of 


'em, do only ſpoil them? Now, is not the Caſe of 
b 3 all 
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| The Apology of Socrates: 
all other Animals juſt the ſame? It is certainly ſo; 


whether Anytus and you agree to it, or not: For it 


would be an infinite happineſs and advantage to the 


| Youth, if there were only one Man in the World 


that could corrupt them, and every Body befides 
were able to redreſs their Errors. But indeed, Me. 
litzs, you have given {ſufficient Proof, that the Edu- 
cation of Yourh did never much diſquiet you: And 
upon this occaſion you have plainly given the World 
to know, thar you never minded it. However, pray, 
Melitus, anſwer me as to this Point: Whether does 
a Man benefit more by living with honeſt Men, or 
with Knaves ? Return me an Anſwer, my Friend; 
for I put no difficult Queſtion to you. Is it not true 
that wicked Men do always give ſome bad Tincture 
to thoſe who frequent their Company, and that 


good Men do always benefit thoſe that live with 
them? ROT 


 Melitus. Yes; doubtleſs. 
Socrates. Is there any Man, who had rather chuſe 


to be prejudic'd,than to be benefitted by thoſs he lives 


with? Anſwer me; for the Law enjoyns you ſo 
to do. | . e 
Mel. No; there's none. 

Soc. But now that you charge me with corrupting 


and debauching the Youth ; whether do you alledge 


1 I do it willingly and knowingly, or againſt my 
ll ? ' 5 | 
* Mel. Willingly and knowingly. 

Soc. How then, Melitus, does your Wiſdom, in 
the Age you are now of, ſurpaſs mine at this Age 
10 far, chat you know very well that wicked Men 
do always prejudice, and good Men benefit thoſe 
who frequent their Company; and yet that I ſhou'd 
be ſo ignorant as not to know, that if I debauch any 
ot my Followers, I run the risk of being prejucic'd 


by them, and at the ſame time continue to draw 
that Evil upon my ſelf both willingly and know. 


ingly? In this Point, Melitus, I do not believe you 
at all; neither do I think that any Man in the World 
| 8 = .... at 
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can believe you. For one of thoſe two things muſt 
be true; namely, either that I do not corrupt the 
Youth at all; or, if I do, that it is againſt my will 
and without my knowledge. Now turn the Caſe 


upon which of theſe two you will; it is plain that 


you are a Calumniator and a Lyar. Pur the Caſe, 
that I corrupt the Youth againſt my will ; the Law 
does not arraign Men for involuntary Crimes. But 


it orders that ſuch Men as are guilty of them, ſhou'd 
be taken afide,inform'd of em, and privately reprov'd 


for their Errors; for *tis plain, that if I be inſtructed 
to the full, I'll ceaſe to be guilty of what I have 
committed againſt my Will, Now you have nei- 


ther counſell'd me nor inſtructed me; but have ar- 


raignd me before a Tribunal, which the Law has 


provided for thoſe who deſerve Puniſhment, and not 
tor thoſe who ſtand only in need of Remonſtrances. 
This, Gentlemen, is a convincing Proof of what 1 


alledg?d before; namely, that AMelitus never minded 
or thought of theſe things. 


But after all, pray tell, how it is that I corrupt. 


the Youth. According to your Information, *tis, by. 


teaching them to diſown the Gods acknowledg'd by 


their Country, and to honour ſtrange ones. 1s not 


this your Plea ? 
Mel. It is juſt ſo. 


Soc. Then, Melitus; I conjure you in the Name of | 


all thoſe Gods, whoſe Intereſt is now concern'd, to 
explain your meaning more clearly, both ro me and 


to our Judges. For I am at a loſs to know, whe-. 
| ther you allow that I teach the Youth to believe 
in any Gods, and only turn their Reſpect from the 


Gods of their own Country to Foreign ones; or, 
whether you charge me with believing no God at 
all, and ſhaking the Beliet of others? Tho? at the 


bottom I am effectually perſuaded that there are 


Gods; ſo that Atheiſm is none of my Crime. 
Mel. I charge you with owning no God. | 
Soc, You are a ſtrange Man ! How can you 
| | 4 talk 


4 . 


3 
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talk ſo? What! Do not believe as other Men do, 
that the Sun and Moon are Gods ? * 

Mel. Certainly, Athenians, he believes in no God; 
for he ſays the Sun is a Stone, and the Moon a piece 
of Earth. Eh: 

Soc. My dear Melitus, you think you are ſpeak- 
ing to Anaxagoras; and treat our Judges very con- 
temptuouſly, in thinking them ſo void of Letters, as 
not to know that the Books cf Anaxagoras and (La- 
gomeman are ſtutt'd with ſuch Stories. Beſides, 
wou'd the Youth be at the trouble of learning from 
me ſuch things as are contain'd in the publick Books 
which axe fold every day in the Orcheſtra tor a 
Prachma ? This wou'd furniſh them with a fair 


opportunity of deriding Socrates, for attributing to 


himſelt inch things as are not only none of his, but 
likewiſe abſurd and extravagant. But pray tell me, 
do you alledge that I own no God? 

EE: Yes. Ido. h 
Soc. You advance incredible things, my dear Ale. 
{i1;;, and are not conſiſtent with your ſelf. Suffer 
we to tell you, Athenans, that Melitus feems to me 
to be'very inſolent, and that he has laid this Accuſa- 
tion againſt me, out of a youthful preſumption to 
inſult over me: For he's come hither, as it were, to 
try me, in propoling a Riddle, and ſaying within 
himſelf, FII ſee if Socrates, who palles for ſo wiſe 
a Man, will be able to diſcern chat 'm upon the 
banter, and advance contradiQory things; or, if! 
can gull him and all the Audience. In effect his 


Information preſents us with a palpable contradiction. 
As if he had ſaid, Socrates is guilty of Injuſtice in 


owning no Gods, and in owning Gods. And this is 
Banter all over. That's the Notion I have of it. 
beg you would liſten to me; and, purſuant to 
ay ficft Requeſt, wou'd not be incens'd againſt 


Socraces threw in this Tronical Expreflion, in order to ex- 
poſe the ridiculouſneſs of the Religion of the Athenians, who 
i00x'd npon the Sun and Moon as Gods, which are only the 
Work of God's Hande. _ 


— p x LS 


e 


Fi; not it ſo? Yes, doubtleſs. I take your ſilence 


hen the foot ſtood upon the Earth; upon which the An- | 
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me, for addreſſing you in my ordinary way of 
ſpeaking. 


Anſwer me, Melitus; Is there any Man in the 
World that believes that there are human things, and / 
yet denies the being of Men? Pray anſwer, and do 
not make ſo much Noiſe. Is there any Man who 
believes that there are certain Rules for managing of 
Horſes, and yet believes there is no ſuch thing as a 
Horſe? Is there any Man that troubles himſelf 
with Tunes for a Flute, and yet believes that no 
Man can play upon it? There's no ſuch Man, to 
be ſure ; for fince you will not anſwer your ſelf, II 
anſwer for you. But pray anſwer me as to this 
Point : Is there any Man that believes divine things 


8 
and yet denies the being of a God? - _— 

Mel. No, certainly there's none. 2 

Soc. What pains have I taken to wreſt that word 
out of you! * You acknowledge then that I believe 
and reach the being of Deities. So that whether 
they be new or old, you ſtill own that I believe in 
Deities. And to this purpoſe you ſwore in your In- 
formation. Now, if I believe that there are Dei- 
ties, I muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe that there are Gods. 
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for conſent. But theſe Deities or Demons, do not 
we take them for Gods, or the Children of Gods? 
Anſwer me. | | 


Mel. Les, doubtleſs. 


* Theſe Paſſages are moreamportant than at firſt view they |: 
ſeem to be. Whoever believes, that there are ſuch Creatures as 
the Children of Gods, believes that there are Gods. The 
acknowledging of Angels implies the behef of Gods; Which 
s the thing that Socrates points to. Theſe inferior Gods are 
Children and Miniſters of the Supreme God, the God of Gods. 
Now Socrates own'd an infinite number of theſe ſubordinate 
Beings, Which he look'd upon as a continued Chain deſcend- 
Ins from the Throne of God to the Earth, and as the Bonds 
of Commerce between God and Men, and the Medium which 
unites Heayen and Earth. This Notion of his might be ta- 
en from Homer's myſterions Chain; or, perhaps he had 
neard of Facob's Ladder, the top wereof reach'd to Heaven, 


dels of God aſcended and deſcended, Cen. 28, 12. 
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Soc. And by conſequence you acknowledge that! 
believe there are Demons, and chat theſe Demons Nil 
are Gods; you have now a fair Proof of my Alle. Nan 
 _ * gation; namely, that you propos d to me a Riddle fa 
in order to divert your ſelf to my coſt; in alledg 001 
| ing that I own'd no Gods, and yet believe there are BY 
Demons. For if Demons are Children of * God, or fl. 
* Baſtards, if ye will, fince they are ſaid to be born 0 
|; of Nymphs or other Women, who is the Man that 1 
. owns the Children of Gods, and yet denies the Be. 
- Ing of the Gods themſelves ? This is as great an Ah. tha 
furdity, as if one ſpoke of Colts and Eaglets, and 
yet deny'd the Being of Horſes or Eagles. So that, G 
eMelirus, tis a plain Caſe that you laid this Accufa- 


— gore” — ———m— 
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ö tion againſt me, in order to make trial of my Parts; | Ent 
or elſe you muſt own that you have no lawful pre- * 


tctencée for citing me before this Tribunal. For you 

1 will never convince any Man who has one grain of rh. 
Senſe, that the ſame Man who believes thar there IU 
are ſuch things as relate to the Gods and to De. 
mons, will yet believe that there are neither De- 
mons, nor Gods, nor Hero's. That's altogether im- 
poſſible. But I need not enlarge my Defences be- 
fore you, Athenians What I have already ſaid wil 
{ſuffice to make it out, that I am not guilty of In 

Juſtice, and that Melitus's Charge is groundleſs. 
Tze Hatred As for what I told you in the beginning, about 
and Eu ef drawing the Hatred of the Citizens upon me; you 
ay v8 may reſt ſatisfied that it is juſt ſo : And that, if I die 
l owe my death, not to Me/zxs, nor to Anytus, but 

Pernicious ©" A > Set P. 2 
2 bones to that Spirit of Hatred and Envy that reigns among 
Aen. * Socrates ſpeaks thus in compliance with the Opinion of 
oy the People, who believ'd the Demons ow'd their Being to 
| the Correſpondence of the Gods with their Nymphs or Wo- 
men. Now upon this occaſion, it was not his buſineſs to at- 
tack that Error. Tis certain, that Socrates was not of that 
Opion ; for he had learn'd of Pythagoras, that Demons or An- 
gels and Hero's, that 1s, devout Men and Saints, are the Sons 
of God, becauſe they derive from him their Being, as Light 


owes it's Original to a luminous Body. And in his Timæus, 
ues of the Generation of Angels or Demons, he ſays, ti 
Ve HP. ID 


E 


e reach of human Nature. 
| | = the 
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he People, which has ruin'd ſo many honeſt Men, 


ind will ſtill continue to bring others to the lik 
Fate. For it is not to be hop'd that my death wi 
conclude the Tragedy. Were it 1o, my Life would 
be but too well _ POL | | 
But perhaps ſome will ſay, Are not you ꝗſbam d, 
Socrates, that you apply'd your ſelf to a ſtudy that now 
uts you in {ck of your Life ? To this Objection 
bl give a ſatisfying Anſwer : Whoever is the Man 
that puts it to me, I muſt needs tell him, that he's 
much out, in believing that a Man of any Valour or 
Yertue ought to regard the Conſiderations of Death 
a Life. The only thing he ought to mind in all his 
Enterpriſes, is, to ſee that his Actions be juſt, and 


uach as become an honeſt Man. Otherwiſe it wou'd 


follow from your Propoſition, that the Demi-gods 


who dy'd at the Siege of Troy, were all of em im- 
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prudent, eſpecially the Son of Ihetis, who was in⸗ 


initely more careful to avoid Shame than Death; 


inſomuch that his Mother ſeeing him impatient to 


kill Heclor, accoited him, as I remember, in theſe 


[ 


Terms; My Son, if you revenge the death of Patro- z the 24 


clus by Killing Hector, you'll certainly die your ſelf. 
Now her Son was ſo little mov'd by her Threats, 


and contemn'd Death ſo much, that he was infi- 


Book of the 
Iliads. 


ttely more afraid to live like a Coward, and not 
reſent the death of his Friends. May I die immedi- 
ately, ſaid he, providing 1 do but puniſh the Murderer 
of Patroclus ; providing 1 do not lie expos'd to Con- 


tempt, and accounted an uſeleſs Burden to the Earth. 


Now, what do ye think? Does he ſtand upon the | 
conſideration of Danger and Death? Ir is a cer- 
tain Truth, Athenians, that every Man who has 


pickd out to himſelf an honourable Poſt, or is put 


into it by his Superiors, ought to ſtand up ſteddily, 
maugre all the Danger that ſurrounds him, without 
conſidering either Death or what is yet more terri- 
rible, but bending his whole Care to avoid ſhame. . / 
So that I ſhou'd be guilty of a monſtrous Crime, 


if, after the faithful Services I have done, in o_ | 


Shame is 
more to be 


dreaded 
than Death, 
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fing my Life ſo often in the Poſts I was preferd to | We 
by our Generals, at Potidea, Ampbipolis, and Deli. || tion 
am, | ſhould now be 1o tranſported with the tear of I you! 
Death, or any other Danger, as to abandon the Poſt || you 
in which God has now placed me, enjoyning me to die. 
Ipend my life-time in the ſtudy of Philoſophy, in II an 
examining my felt and others. That indeed would I Jou. 
be a criminal Deſertion, and wou'd juſtly occafion that 
the Arraignment of me before this Tribunal, as be. I Phil 
ing a profligate Man that owns no Gods, difobeys I cord 
an Oracle, fears Death, and believes himſelf Wile, to © 
For to fear Death, is nothing elſe, but to believe I hone 
What is the one's ſelf to be wiſe when they are not; and to fan- he! 
oY ſie that they know what they do not know. In ef. %. 
N [ fect no Body knows Death; no Body can tell, but % 
Ei the it may be the greateſt Benefit of Mankind; and yet WW 2 
greateſ? he- Men are afraid on't, as if they knew certainly that IN # 7 
zefit ro5uſ# it were the greateſt of Evils. Now is not this a MW g. 
_ ſcandalous Ignorance, for Men to fanſie they know pable 
/ what they do not know? Mall 
For my part I differ in that Point from all other I 1 wi 
Men, and if in any thing I ſeem more wiſe than exan 
they, it is in this, That, as Ido not know what truly 
paſſes in the Regions below, ſo I do not pretend I mak 
Diſbedi- to know it. All that I know is this, That there's In pr 
exce to owr nothing more criminal or ſcandalous, than to be 
Aba“ guilty of an unjuſt thing, and to diſobey thoſe who 
© erimings are better than we, or plac'd above us, whether Gods 
bet ſbame- Or Men. So that 1 ſhall never dread or endeavour 
to avoid thoſe Evils that Ido not know; and which, 
for any thing I know, may really be good. But 1 
ſhall always dread and avoid thoſe Evils which I 
certainly know to be ſuch, wm... = 
Now, after all the ſolicitations of Auytus, in re- 
preſenting to you the neceſſity of bringing me to a 
Trial, and now that I am upon it, that you cannot 
diſpenſe with my Life, left your Sons who are al- 
ready ſo much addicted to my Doctrine, ſhould be 
entirely corrupted : Suppoſing, I ſay, that after all 
- theſe Remonſtrances, you ſhou'd ſay to me, Socrates, 
5 We 


 amaſs Riches, and to purchaſe Glory, Credit and Ho. 


| pable of £ If any Man denies this to be his Caſe, and 


Old, the Citizens and Foreigners; but above all, you | 


to do; and I'm fully perſuaded that your City ne- 
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we have no regard to the Allegations of due: 
We diſmiſs and abſolve you, but upon this Condi- 
tion, that you ſhall give over the proper ſuit of 
your Philoſophy and wonted Enquiries ; and in caſe | 
you be found guilty of a relapſe, you ſhall certainly 
die. If you caſt my Abſolution upon theſe Terms, 
I anſwer you, Athenians, That 1 honour and love 
you, but that V'Il rather obey God than you; and 
that while I live [11 never abandon the exerciſe of 
Philoſophy, in admoniſhing and checking you ac- 
cording to my uſual Cuſtom, and addreſſing my ſelf 
to every 01s I meet in this taſhion : Since you are ſo 
hond ſt. lan, and a Citizen of the famouſeſt City in 
the Word, equally renotmd for Wiſdom and Valour, 
are not you aſhamn'd to make it your whole buſineſs to 


nour , and ai the ſame time to ſlight the Treaſures 
of Prudence, Truth, and Wiſdom, and not to think of 
improving your Soul to the higheſt Perfeition it is ca- 


* 
1 


maintains that he minds the Concerns of his Soul, op e- 


Iwill not take his word for't; but I'll interrogate, % Dearb 
examine and contute him; if I find that he is not i ſelf c 
truly Vertuous, but makes a ſhew of being ſuch, III 4 rab «s 
make him aſham'd, and twit him with his ignorance, F . 
in preferring vile and periſhing things, to thoſe which 
are infinitely more valuable, and will never part 
from us. | f | 

In this faſhion will I diſcourſe the Young and the 


Citizens, for whom I am moſt concern d. For, be 
it known to you, that I am commiſhon'd by God ſo 


ver enjoy'd ſo great an Advantage, as this my con- 
tinued Service ro God. All my buſineſs is to per- 

ſuade you, both Young and Old, that you ought not 
to doat ſo much upon your Body, yeur Riches, and Riches and 
other things you are fond of, but ſhould love your 4 254 

Souls. I ever tell you, that Vertue does not flow things are 
from Riches; but on the contrary; that Riches the product 


ſpring 7 Verne: 


- 
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ſpring from Vertue ; and that all other Advantages 
accruing to Men, whether in publick or private ſta- Co 
tions, take riſe from the ſame Fountain. 3 
If by ſpeaking theſe things I corrupt the Youth, Na 
then, of neceſſity, the Poyſon muſt lie in thoſe Ma- bin 
xims. For if they allege that I advance any thing . 
different from theſe, they either are miſtaken, of an 
impoſe upon you. After that, I have only to ſay, ſl |... 
that whether you do as Azytzs defires or not: Whe. 
ther you diſmiſs me, or derain me, I ſhall never ad 
contrary to them, tho? I were to die for it a thou. 


uy 
0 


Jand times. Be not diſturb'd, Athenians, at what _ 
I've ſaid, but vouchſafe me the favour of a patient ** 


Hearing: As I take it, your Patience will not be in Bu 
| vain, for I have ſeveral other things to acquain | 

you with, which may be of uſe to you. You may iſ 6, 
| allure your ſelves, that if you put me to death, me [ 
who loves your City ſo paſſionately, you'll preju 


dice your ſelves more than me. Neither Azytz noi a : 

 , AMeltus can hurt me; tis impoſſible they ſhoul WU my 
t Men,* For God does not permit that the better fort of 155 
_— E Men ſhould be injur'd by thoſe who are worſe. Al by? 
Poul to the, Men may kill us, or put us to flight, or beſpatter u I 5 

| good, * with Calumnies : And queſtionleſs Aptus and the W 2 

reſt look upon theſe things as great Evils, but for my P : 

part I am nor of their Opinion. In my mind, th gor 

greateſt of all Evils, is the doing what Anytus does New 

in perſecuting an innocent Perſon, and endeavouring 4 

to take away his Lite by flagrant injuſtice. Pea 

So that upon this occaſion, Athenians, tis not gen. 


out of love to my ſelf, but out of love to you, that 

I make this Defence. Do not fin againſt God by WW © 
Four Sentence, and prove unmindful of the Preſent 
he has made you. For it you condemn me to death, 
ye will nor eafily light upon ſuch another Citizen, 
whom God has united to your City, like a Fly WW ©, 


+ When Socrates ſays, They would look upon bis Compariſon as ii ſo t 
Aiculous; he twits the Athenians With the delicacy and nicenels Di 
of their Ears and Taſte: For the Compariſon is not at all r- : 
diculous,as being much the ſame with that made uſe of by the and 
Prophet Feremiah, 46. 20. Egypt is like à very fair Heifer, but de- cule 
ſeruction coneth out of the North. SM 5 to 
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to a Horſe ( tho' perhaps you may look upon the 
Compariſon as ridiculous) the Horſe being generous 
and ſprightly, but heavy by reaſon of his 
ſtanding in need of ſomething to rouze and awaken 
him. As I take it, God has pitch'd upon me, to 
rouze and ſpur you up, and to be always among you: 
And upon my word, you'll ſcarce light on another 
that will perform his Office as I have done. So, if 
you believe me, you'll diſmiſs m.. 

But perhaps, like Men awaken'd when they haue 

2 mind to ſleep, you'll be uneaſie, and reje& my Ad- 


vice, and in compliance with Azy:zss' Paſſion will 


condemn me upon very ſlight grounds. Let it be ſo. 
But then you'll paſs the remainder of your Life in a 
profound Lethargy, unleſs God take a particular 
Care of you, and ſend you another Man like me. 
But to make it out that *tis God who united me 
to your City, I preſent you with an infallible Proof, 
viz. That there's ſomething more than human in 
my negleCing my own private Affairs for ſo many 
Years, and devoting my ſelf wholly to your Intereſt, 
by taking you afide one after another, like a Father 
or an elder Brother, and inceſſantly exhorting you to 
apply your ſelves to Vertue. | 
Had I reap'd any Benefit or Advantage by my Ex- 
hortations, you might have ſomething to ſay : But 
you ſee my very Accuſers, who revile me with ſo 
much Impudence, have not had the face to charge 
me with that, nor to offer the leaſt evidence of my 
demanding any Reward : And beſides, my Poverty 


is an Evidence for me that cannot lye. 


'Tis poſſible ſome may think it ſtrange and unac- 
countable. that I ſhould have meddled in giving pri- 
vate Advices, and yet had not rhe Courage to ap- 
pear in the Conventions of the People to aſſiſt my 
Country with Counſel. The thing that hinder'd me 
ſo to do, Athenians, was this Familiar Spirit, this 
Divine Voice, that ye have often heard me ſpeak of, 
and that Melitus has endeavour'd ſo much to ridi- 
cule. This Spirit has ſtuck by me from my 2 2 


tneſs and 


ame time reſolv'd to indict the ten Generals, for not 
taking up and interring the Corps of thoſe who were 
kill'd or drown'd in the Sea Fight at the Iſles (b) 
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*Tis a Voice that does not ſpeak but when it means | yere ſe 
to take me off from ſome Reſolution , tor it never | only Se 

refſes me to undertake any thing. It always | yp and 

thwarted me, when I mean d to meddle in the Af. reſted ay 
fairs of State, and that very ſeaſonably; for had 1 your M 
imbarked in ſuch matters, I had long ere now been Orators 
out of the World, and had neither benefitted you Þ me, I ct 
nor my ſelf. Pray, be not diſturb'd if I ſpeak my] of the l 
Mind without diſguiſe. Whoever offers frankly and be fright 
generouſly to oppoſe the whole Body of a People, ¶ ance wi 
whether you or others, and means to hinder the This! 
commiſſion of Iniquity in the City; will never eſcape ¶ ment; 


with impunity. Tis abſolutely neceſſary that he thirty T 
vvho ſtands up for Juſtice, ſhould live a plain private I (c ) Tho! 
Life, remote from publick Stations. This I'll make WW lamina, i 


good, not by Words, but by matter of Fact; upen I ders they 


Which I know ye lay much ſtrels. ons upo 


| Give ear to the relation of my Adventures, and WW gave em 


/you'll find that I am uncapable of yielding to any WW to ſpeak 

Man, for fear of Death, in an unjuſt thing; and that WE that my 

by reaſon of my not complying, 1 muſt unavoidably Impiety 
a 


fall a Sacrifice to Injuſtice. m about to talk of W neis of t 
things that indeed are diſagreeable, but at the move or 
Tame time are very true, and ſuch as have been ¶ tray my 
tranſacted in your own Councils. | | Upon 
You know, Athenians, that I never bore any Ma. four went 
giſtracy (), but was only a Senator. Our Antio for me, 
chian Tribe was Juſt come in their turn to the Pry- Diſobedie 
zaneum, when contrary to all the Laws, you at the Þ that Forn 
ter. The 
Truth of 
in che Sea f Now j 
of Arginuſz ; and would not condeſcend to try them Þ many Yes 


 ſparately : A piece of injuſtice that you afterwards Tis ſo fa 


(a) The People of Athens were divided into Tribes, and 50 (a) They 
Men were choſen by turns out of each, who govern'd 35 order d the 
Days; and were call'd Prytani, or Senators. famation. 

(6) This Battel was fought by Callicratides the Lacedemo- (b) The 
nian General, againſt the ten Athenian Generals, who ob- I 94th oo 
tain'd the Victory. Vid. Xenoph, lib, 1. Hiffor, Gre © (e) The 
| 5 55 * tan dined, 


The Apdlog y of Socrates: _. WOE © 
were ſenſible of, and (a) regretted. Now I was the 
only Senator who upon thar occafion dar'd to ſtand 
up and oppoſe the Violation of the Laws. I pro- 
teſted againſt your Decree, and notwithſtanding al! 
your Menaces and Out-cries, and the Advances of the Xenophon 
Orators that were preparing an Accuſation againſt “e Abe 
me, I choſe rather to endanger my ſelf on the fide hy 
of the Law and Juſtice, than to ſuffer my ſelf to of Socra: 
be frighted by Chains or Death into a tame compli- tes. 
ance with ſuch horrid Iniquity. _ EL 
This happen'd under the popular Form of Govern- 
ment; but after the eſtabliſhment of 0/zgarchy, the 
thirty Tyrants (0) ſent for me and 14 more to the . 
(c) Tholus, and order d us to bring Leon from Sa. In the d 
lamina, in order to be put to death; for by ſuch Or- * ee 
ders they meant to caſt the Odium of the ill Aci * OY" 
ons upon ſeveral Perſons. Upon this occaſion I 
gave em to know, not by Words but by Deeds, chat, 
to ſpeak coarſly, I made no account of Death, and 
that my only Care was to avoid the commiſſion of 
Impiety and Injuſtice. Notwithſtanding the great» 
neſs of theſe 30 Tyrants, all their Power did not 
move or influence me to violate the Law and be- 
may my CTontiencds ET. = 
pon our departure from the Tholus, the other 
four went to Salamina and brought off Leon; and as 
for me, I retir'd to my Houſe; and doubtleſs my 
Diſobedience had been puniſh'd by death, had not 
that Form of Government been eſtabliſh'd ſoon at- 
ter. There are Witneſſes enough to vouch for the 
Truth of all that I advance. „ | 
Now judge your ſelves if I could have livd 16 3 
many Years, had I embark d in the Affairs of State: 
”Tis ſo far from that, Athenians, that neither I nor 
(a) They afterwards repented of what they had done, and 
order'd the Seducers of the People to be proſecuted tor De- 
famation. n : | wa 
) The 3o Tyrants were ſet np in the firſt Year of the 
94th FP wg, being the 64th or 65th of Socrates's Age. 
(e) The Tholus was a ſort of Clerks Office, where the Pri- 
tan; dined, and the Clerks ſate. 3 
Bp Cc any 
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neceſſity thoſe who now are old, and conſcious that 


The Apology of Socrates. | 
any Man living could have done it. However, you | cl. 
ſee the only thing I always aim'd at, whether in pub- m 
lick or private, was never to go along with any N 
Man, no, not with Tyrants themſelves, in an unjuſt ] he 
thing. C7 

As for the young People, whom my Accuſers m. 
would have paſs for my Diſciples, I affirm that II ch: 
never made a Trade of teaching. Indeed, if any Per. Ex 
ſons, whether young or old, were at any time deſirous at 
to ſee me and hear my Principles, I never declind| Br 
to give em ſatistaction; for as I do not ſpeak for anc 
Money, ſo I will not hold my peace for want of it Be. 


I am at all times equally free to the Rich and th Br. 
Poor, and willing to give 'em all poſſible leiſure for — 
rc 


asking their Queſtions ; or, if any of em chuſe ra 
ther to hear me, I give em ſatisfaction by anſwerig ot 
my own Queſtions : And if any of theſe be found one 
either good or bad, I am neither to be praiſed not 
blamed; for I am not the Author either of their good ene 


or bad Qualities. I never engag'd to teach em am Par 
thing, and in effect I never did teach em. If any d tis 
em boaſts that he ever heard from me, or was pi wh 
vately taught any thing beſide what 1 avow pub del 
lickly to the whole World, you may aſſure you fay. 
ſelves he does not ſpeak the Truth. ter 


Ye have now heard, Arhenians, the reaſon why the 
moſt People love to hear me, and converſe ſo long Put 
with me. I have told you the naked Truth, vis duc 
that they take a ſingular Pleaſure in ſeeing thok 
Men baffled who pretend to be wiſe and are not ther 
And that you know is not at all diſagreeable. I Titl 
have likewiſe told you, that Ireceiv'd my Orders ſo 
to do from God himſelf, by Oracles, Dreams, and Len 


all the other Methods which the Deity makes uk Def 


of to make known his Pleaſure to Men. 
If Idid not ſpeak Truth, you might eafily convid 
me of a Lye. For, had I debauch'd the Youth, 0 


I perverted their Youth, would riſe up and proſecute 


me: Or, if they did not, to be ſure their Fathers, 2 
cles 


| The Apology of Socrates: 
cles, or Brethren, would find it their Duty to de- 
mand Revenge upon the Debaucher of their Sons, 
Nephews or Brethren. Now, I ſee many of thoſe 
here preſent, particularly Cito the Father of this 
Critobulus, a Man of the ſame City and Age with 
my ſelf, Lyſanias the Sphecian, Father to this EV 


chines, Antypho a Citizen of Cephiſia and Father to 


Epigenes, and ſeveral others whoſe Brethren aſſiſt 
at this Meeting, as Nicoſtratus Son to Zotidas and 
Brother to Theodotus. *Tis true Theodotus is dead, 


and ſo has no occaſion for his Brother's aſſiſtance: 


Beſides thoſe, I ſee Paralus the Son of Demodocus and 
Brother to Theages, Adimantus Son to Arifto and 
Brother to Plato who is now before you, Azentodoris 


Brother to: * Apollodorus, and a great many more, 


of whom Melitus was oblig'd to have pitch'd upon 
one or two at leaſt for Witneſſes. | | 

If it was an overſight in him, there's yet time 
enough; I allow him to do it now. Pray let him 
name them, if he can. But you'll find, Arhenians, 
tis quite otherwiſe; all theſe Men, whoſe Children, 
whole Brethren Melitus and Anytus alledge I have 
debauch'd and entirely ruin'd ; theſe very Men, I 
ſay, are all on my fide. I do not offer to take ſhel- 
ter under thoſe whom I have debauch'd: Perhaps 
they might have Reaſons for defending me. But I 
put the Caſe upon thoſe, whom I have not at all ſe- 
duc'd, Men advanc'd in Years, and near Relations to 
theſe young Men: What other Reaſon ſhould move 
them to protect me, but my Innocence and rightful 
Title > Do not they know that Melitus is a Lyar, and 


| that I advance nothing but what is true? Theſe, A. 
thenians, are Arguments that may be urg'd in my 


fence: And the others, which I paſs over in ſi- 
lence, are of the ſame force and weight. | 


This Apollodorus was likewiſe preſent. He was a Man of 
a very weak Head, but one that loy'd Socrates entirely. When 
Socrates was condemn'd, and going to Priſon, he cry'd out, 
That which afflicts me moſt, Socrates, is to ſee you die in innocence, 
Socrates ſtroaking his Head with his Hand, ſmil'd and ſaid, My 
Friend; would you rather ſee me die in guilt * 7 1 
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upon your condemning them to die, and expected 


The Apology of Socrates. 


But perhaps there are ſome among you, who cal- 


ling to mind their being formerly arraign'd in the 
ſame Place where I now ſtand, will be incens'd a- 
gainſt me, upon the account, that when they were in 
much leſs danger they made ſuppliant Addreſſes to 
their Judges with Tears, and to move their Com- 
paſſion more effectually, preſented their Children, 
with their Friends and Relations in this Place; 
whereas I have no recourſe to ſuch Refuges, not. 


- withſtanding that in all probability I run the moſt 


dangerous Riſque that can be. *Tis poſſible, I ſay, 
that the conſideration of this Difference may whet 


their Paſſion againſt me, and move them to caft me 


with Indiguation. _ 
[ am unwilling to believe that there are any ſuch 


here; bur it there be, the moſt reaſonable Excuſe 1 


can plead, is this: I have Relations as well as they 
have. To uſe Homer's Expreſſion, I am neither ſprung 
from Oak nor Stone, but am born like other Men. | 
have three Sons, the eldeſt of whom is yet young, 
and the other two are but Infants : And yet I ſhall 
not bring em hither to get my ſelf clear d upon the 
Conſideration of them. 8 

Now, what is the reaſon that I won't do it? *Tis 
neither a proud ſtiffneſs of Humour, nor any con- 
tempt of you; and as for my fearing or not fearing 
Death, that is another Queſtion : Tis only with re— 
ſpect to your Honour and that of the whole City, 
that I decline it. For *tis neither hand ſom nor cre- 
ditable, either for you or me, to make uſe of fuch 


means ar my Years, and under ſuch a Reputation as i 


J have; *tis no matter whether it is merited or un- 
merited; ſince tis ſufficient that by an Opinion gene- 


nerally receiv'd, Socrates has the advantage of molt 


Men. If thoſe who paſs among you for Men of an 
uncommon Rank, preferable to the reſt for Wiſdom, 
Courage, or any other Vertue, ſhould ſtoop to ſuch 
unaccountable baſe and mean Actions, as if they were 
apprehenſive of ſome great Evil accruing to them 


Im 


| The Apology of Socrates. .. 1 
Immortality by vertue of your Abſolution : If theſe | 
Men, I ſay ſhould be guilty of ſuch meanneſs, they'd . 
affront the City extreamly ; for they'd give ſtrangers 
occaſion to imagine that the moſt vertuous Men 
among the Athenians, thoſe who are intitled to Ho- 
nours and Dignities, 1 way of preference to all 

others, are nothing different from the loweſt : ſpirited 
Women, Now this, Athenians, you ought to be- 
ware of ; you that are poſleſsd of fome Reputation 
and Authority: And ſuppoſing I defign'd to do any 
ſuch thing, you would be oblig'd to ſtop me, and 
give me to know that you'd ſooner condema one 
that means to excite your Compaſſion by theſe Tra- 
gical Scenes, and by that means to expole your City 
to be ridiculed ; than one that with Tranquility and 
Repoſe expects what Sentence you pleaſe to pro- 
nounce. | 5 | 
But to wave the Topick of the City's Glory,which 
is ſenſibly wounded by ſuch Indignities ; Juſtice it 
ſelf forbids ſupplicating the Judge, or extorting an 
Abſolution by Requeſts. A Judge ought to be per- 
ſuaded and convinc'd. He is not plac'd upon the 
Bench to oblige Men by violating the Laws, but to | 
do juſtice purſuant to the Laws. He is ſworn ſo to 
do bs an Oath that ought to be inviolable. "Tis not 
in his Power to favour whom he pleaſes: He is o 2 
blig d to do Juſtice. We ought not therefore to bring 
you into a caſtom of Perjury, and you ought to hin. * . + 
der thoſe who attempt it. For both thoſe Woo 
| tempt you, and you who comply, do equally wound :.. 
and Religion, and both are involv'd in the 
guilt. 5 hi 
Wherefore, Athenians, do not you expect that I'll 
have recourſe to ſuch things, as I take to be neither 
Creditable, Juſt, nor Pious, eſpecially upon this Oc- 
caſion where I ſtand arraign'd of Impiety by Melitus. 
Should I move you by Prayer, and force you to break 
your Oath, that would be evidence that I taught 
you to believe no Gods; and thus in offering ro ju- 
ititie my ſelf, I ſhould entangle my ſelf in the ver) 
N 6 = i Charge 
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38 The Apology of Socrates. 
| Charge of my Adverſaries, and prove againſt my ſelf 
that | believe in no Gods. But I am very far, A- 
thenians, from being of that Principle. Iam more 
convinc'd.of the Being of a God, than my Accuſers 
are; and am ſo well ſatisfied in the Point, that! 
reſign my ſelf to you and to God, that ye may judge 
as ye think fit, both for your ſelves and for me. 


_» Socrates baving ſpoken in this manner, the Fudges put it to the 


Vote, and he was found guilty by 33 Voices e After which So- 


crates begun again to ſpeak, 


Am not at all troubled, Athenians, at the Sen- 

tence ye have now pronounc'd, Several things 

keep me from being diſturb'd, eſpecially one thing, 

viz. That I was fully prepar'd before-hand, and have 

met with nothing more than I expected. For I did 

not — 4 to oy _ ſo near to an 1 but 

7 expected to be caſt by a greater majority of Votes 
4 7 2. I ling now that I 4 only caſt by : 3 Votes, I fan. 
Auen fie | have eſcap'd Melituss Proſecution; and not on. 
ly fo, but I think ' tis evident, that it Anytus and Ly- 

4 e. ſon had not joyn'd in the Accuſation, * he had loſt 
his 1000 Drachms, ſince he had nat the fifth part of 

5 the Votes on his fide, Melitus then thinks I deſerve 

| death, in a good time! And as for me, what Puniſh- 


ved / 47 ment # ſhall I allotto my ſelf? You ſhall ſee plainly, 


„ An Accuſer was oblig'd to have one half of the Votes, and 
＋ A. a a fifth part more, or elſe was fin'd in 1000 Drachms, 5. e. 100 

/ - i# Crowns. Theophraſt. in his Book of Laws; and Demoſthenes a- 
a1 Of 


' painſt Androtion. „ 
1 To underſtand this, we muſt know. that when the Crimi- 


5 7 Z nal was found guilty, and the Accuſer demanded a Sentence 
me + a 1 1 8 
of death; the Law allow'd the Priſoner to condemn himſelf 


| to one of theſe three Puniſhments, iz. perpetual Impriſon- 

A : 4 * ment, a Fine, or Baniſhment. This Privilege was call'd var- 

bs nud O; and was firſt enacted on the behalf of the Judges, 

9 1 that they might not ſcruple to paſs Sentence upon thoſe who 

| 74 Fs by 4. themſelves. own'd their guilt, Socrates was 
„ ,5 catch'd in this Snare; but Xenophon teſtifies that he did not 


Aid ** condemn himſelf at all, and would not allow his Friends to 


do it, becauſe *twas in effect an acknowledgment of the 


N rg! Crime. Only, in obedience to the Laws, and in order to pro- 


claim his Innocence, inſtead of a Puniſhment, he demanded 3 
Reward worthy of himſelf. ö | 


Athenians, 


— 


The Apology of Socrates: 


Athenians, that T'll pitch upon what I deſerve, Now, 
what is't that I muſt condemn my ſelf to, for not 
concealing what Good Tve learn'd in my life-time, 
for lighting what others court very earneſtly, I 
mean, Riches, care of Domeſtick Affairs, Offices,Dig- 
nities; and for never embarking in a Party or en- 
gaging in any Office, which things are commonly 
practis d in this our City? I always look'd upon 
my ſelf as a Man of more Honeſty and Goodneſs, 
than to preſerve my Life by ſuch pitiful ſhifts. Be- 
ſides, you know, I never would engage in any Pro- 
feſſion that did not enable me at once to promote 
your Advantage and my. own; and that my only 
Aim was, to be always in readineſs to procure to. 
each of you in private the greateſt of all good 
things, by perſuading you not to ſet your Mind up- 
on your Poſſeſſions, till you had taken Care of your 
ſelves in ſtudying Wiſdom and Perfection; Juſt as 
a City ought to be taken care of, before the rhings 
that belong to it ; and in like manner every other 
principal thing is intitled to a preference in our 
Thoughts, before its Appurtenances. | 
After all theſe Crimes, what is my demerit ? 
Doubtleſs, Azhenzans, if you proportion the Reward 
to the Merit, I deſerve ſome conſiderable Good, 
ſuitable to ſuch a Man as I am. Now what ist 
that's ſuitable for a poor Man that's your Benefactor, 
and wants leiſure and opportunity for Exciting and 
Exhorting you? Nothing ſuits better with ſuch a . 
Man, than to be entertain'd in the Prytanezum ; that's 
more due to him than to thoſe of you that have 
brought off the Trophies of Victory from the Horſes 


and Chariot Races in the Olympick Games. For 25% N 
theſe Victors purchaſe you a ſeeming Happineſs by &ors were 
their Victories; but as for me, I make you really Jed »por + 
happy by mine. Beſides, they ſtand not in need of“ Gods, 


ſuch a ſupply, but I do. In juſtice therefore you 
ought to adjudge me a Recompence worthy of my 
ſelf ; and to be maintain'd upon the Publick is no 


more than I deſerve. 75. Fob | 
Bs Cc 4 Perhaps 
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ſtay to recommend it to you. 


—— — 


The Apology of Socrates: 


Perhaps you may charge me with Arrogance and 


Self- conceit in ſpeaking thus to you, as you did but 


now, when I {poke againſt the Supplications and 


Prayers of Pritoners. Bur there's nothing of that 
in the caſe : Pray hear me. | 8 

Tis one of my Maxims, That &nowrngly and wil. 
lingly we ought not to do the leaſt harm 10 any Man. 
My time is o ſhort that I cannot upon this Occaſion 
If the ſame Law pre- 
vall'd here that is oblerv'd elſewhere, enjoyning that 


a Trial upon Life and Death ſhould laſt not one 


bur ſeveral days, I ara perſuaded 1 could make you 
fenſible of its importance. Bur how is it poſſible to 
wipe off ſo many Calumnies in ſo ſhort a ſpace of 
time ? However, being convinc'd thar I ought to in- 


jure no Man, how ſhould I behave towards my ſelf 


if I own'd my felt worthy of a Puniſhment, and 
paſſed Sentence againſt mv ſelf ? What! Should I 
be afraid of the Puniſhment adjudg'd by Melitus, 
a Puniſhment that I cannot poſitively ſay whether 
tis Good or Evil; and at the {ame time pitch upon 
another ſort of Puniſhment, that I am certain is E- 
vil? Shall I condemn my ſelf to perperual Impriſon- 
ment? Why ſhould I live always a ſlave to the 
eleven Magiſtrates? Shall it be a Fine, and continu- 
ing in Priſon till I pay it? That is much at one, for 
J have nothing to pay it with. It remains then that 
I ſhould chuſe Baniſhment, and perhaps you will 
confirm my choice: Bur indeed, Athenians, I muſt 
needs be much blinded by the love of Life, it I 


did not perceive that, ſince you who are my fellow 


Citizens could not brook my Converſation and Prin- 


ciples, but were always ſo gall'd by them, that you 
were never at eaſe till you got your ſelves rid of me; 


much more will others be unable to brook em. 
That would be a pure way of living for Socrates, 
at theſe Years to be expell'd Athens, and wander 


from City to City like a Vagabond in Exile! I am 


very well ſatisfied, that wherever I went the younger 
fort would liſten to me juſt as they do here: If 
a e e 
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| The Apology of Socrates: WW 
wart em, they'll ſolicit their Fathers to expel me; 
nd if I do not, their Parents and Kinſmen will ex- 
et me upon their Account: = | 

But perhaps ſome Body will ſay ; Why, Socrates, 
hen you go from hence, caunot you hold your peace | 
nd live quietly 9 ] ſee plainly, that to perſuade you 
o any thing, is a moſt difficult Enterpriſe; for if I 
ell you that my filence would be diſobedience to . 
50d, and upon that account * I cannot hold my 4 Men's 
eace z you will not believe me, you'll look upon 2 
he whole Story as a myſterious Irony. And if on . 
he other hand I acquaint you, that a Man's greateſt di/courſng 
lappineſs conſiſts in diſcourſing of Vertue all the of Vertue. 
lays of his- Lite, and entertaining himſelf with all e with- 
he other things you have heard me ſpeak of, either oe Self- 
n examining my ſelf or others, ſince a Life without f 
xamination is no Life: You'll believe me yer leſs.“ * 5%, 
Jowever, tis juſt as I tell you, tho* you cannot be- 
ieve it, But, after all, I am not accuſtom'd to think 
my ſelf worthy of any Puniſhment. Indeed, if I 
were rich, 1 would amerce my ſelf in ſuch a Sum as 
might be able to pay. Bur I am not in a Condi- 
tion, unleſs you would allow the Fine to be propor- 
tion'd to my Indigency ; and ſo perhaps I might 
make ſhift to pay a Mina of Silver. Indeed Pigto, 
who is here preſent, and C7:70, and Critobulus, and Ten Crowne. 
Apollodorus would have me ſtretch it to 30 Mina 6, 
which they'll anſwer for. And accordingly Iamerce -. 

3 1 . | '/ - 

my ſelf in thirty Mina s, and I give you them for zooCrowns. * il 
very cteditable Surety. e 0 2 

Socrates having amere'd himſelf in obedience to the Laws, the | v3 
Jud Ges took the Matter into Conſederation, and without any re- 
Card to the Fine, condemn d him to die, After the Sentence was 
Pronounc d, Socrates began again, thus. — 


| ae  Athemans, your impatience and precipi- | 


tancy will draw upon you a great Reproach, and 
give the Envious - occaſion to cenſure your City, for 
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I were impoſlible in Socrates to diſobey God, and conceal 
the Truths he was oblig d to reveal. What à noble Example 
s this in a Pagan TTT | 
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4z The Apology of Socrates: 
© condemning that wiſe Man Socrates : For to highten 

the Scandal, they'll call me Wile, tho? I am not, IJ 
Whereas had you ſtaid but a ſhort while, my death I 
had come of it ſelf, and thrown into yaur Lap what I '< 
you now demand., You ſee my Age has run the 
moſt of its round, and draws very near to a con- 
clufion. I do not make this Addreſs to all my | 
Judges, bur only to thoſe that voted my Condemna- , 
tion. Do you think that I had been condemn'd, if wh 


* 
4 


T had thought it my Duty to try every means for I fer 
ocuring my Abſolution; and if ſo, do you think I for 
had wanted perſuaſive and touching Expreſſions? .* 
Tis not ſuch words that I have been wanting in, but 0 
in Boldneſs, in Impudence, and in a defire to gratifie des 
you by telling you ſuch Stories as you love to hear, ſt 7,” 
Doubtleſs you had been infinitely well pleaſed, to , 
ſee me cry, groan, whine, and ſtoop to all the other = 


mean ſhifts that are commonly made uſe of by Pri. 

| . ſoners at this Bar. But upon this occaſion, I did not 

think it my Duty to ſtoop to any thing ſo baſe and 
ſcandalous; and now that the Sentence is paſt, [ 

do not repent of avoiding the Indignity, for I chuſe 

rather to die upon the Defence I've now made. than 

to live by ſuch Prayers and Supplications as you 

require. Neither Civil nor Military Juſtice allows 

an honeſt Man to fave his Life any how. For in Du- 

els it happens often that a Man may eaſily ſave his 

Life by throwing down his Arms, and begging quar 

ter of his Enemy: And in like manner in all other 
Dangers, a Man that's capable of ſaying or doing 

any thing, may hit upon a thouſand Expedients for 
Ticinfonites avoiding Death. To eſcape dying, Athenians, is not 
iy mire dif. the greateſt Difficulty ; ſhame falls in upon us more 
cult to {wittly, and is much harder to avoid. And accord 
ewidShame ingly in this juncture, I who am ſtiff and old, am 
than Death. only attack d and overtaken by the {loweſt of the 
two ; whereas my Accuſers, who are vigorous and 
ſtrong, are carch'd by the ſwifteſt; I mean, Infamy. 

Thus am I about to be deliverd up to Death by 


The Apology of Socrates, 
en your Orders 5 and they (a) are ſurrender'd to Ina. 
Imy and Injuſtice by the Orders of Truth. Tam 

ah very well contented with my Sentence, and ſo are 


ur they with theirs. Thus things are as they ought to 
he de, and our Shares could not have been more Juſtly 
m or Perter didl. | 
— In the next place I have a mind to foretel you, 


„who have condemn'd me, what will be your fate; 
bor Jam now juſt arriv'd at the Minute, (6) that af- 
K fords a Man the ſteddieſt Thoughts, and enables him 
KIN. Propheſie, upon the approach of Death. I tell 
you then, that no ſooner ſhall you have put me to 
death ; but (c) the Vengeance of God will purſue | 
you with more Cruelty than you have ſhewn to me. 
By ridding your ſelves of me, you deſign d only to 
throw off the troubleſome Task of giving an Ac- 
count of your Lives; but I tell you before hand, you 
ſhall not compaſs your E.. 
A greater number of Perſons will riſe up and 
cenſure you. Tho? you perceiv'd it not, twas my 
preſence that has hitherto reſtrain'd em: But after 
my death, they will make you very uneaſie; and 
foraſmuch as they are younger than I, will prove 
more troubleſome ard hard to be rid of. For if 
you fanſie to your ſelves, that putting ſuch Perſons 
to death is an effectual way to reſtrain others, and 
prevent their upbraiding you, you are much miſtaken. 
(a) Socrates is condemn'd by the Injuſtice of Men, but his 
Judges are condemn'd by the Orders of Truth. Thus _ 
the Athenians only criminal, both with reſpect to God indiſ- 
owning Socrates's God; and trampling under foot the the Ora- 
cle of Apollo; and with reſpect to Men in debauching the 
Youth, 11 Alcibiades, Hipponicus, Critias, and an inff- 
nite Number of others. Max. de Tyr. 1 1 
(0) At the point of Death Mens Thoughts are ſteddier, than 
in the career of Life; becauſe at that time Paſſion is de- 
thron'd, and the Soul begins to retrieve its Liberty. This was 
Homers Opinion; and there's no difficulty in tracing a higher 
ſource for it, than that oer „ 

(e) This Prediction was fulfill'd in a raging Plague that 
ſoon after laid Athens deſolate ; and all the Misfortunes that 
oyer- run this injuſt Republick, and indeed all Greece, were ta- 
ken for a certain Mark of Divine Vengeance. 5 
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The Apology of Socrates: 


That way of ridding your ſelves of your Cenſors, 
is neither honeſt nor practicable. A better way, 
which is at once very eaſie and honeſt, is, not to ſtop 
their Mouths, but ro amend your Lives. So- much 
for thoſe who voted my Condemnation. 

As for you, Athenians, who gave your Votes for 
my Abſolution, I would gladly diſcourſe you, while 
the Head Magiſtrates are buſie, till I be carried to 
the Place of Execution: I beg therefore a Minute's 
Audience, for ſince we have ſo much time, why may 
not we confer together. I mean ro repreſent to you 
2 thing that happen'd to me but now, and give you 


to underſtand whar it imports. *Tis a marvellous 


thing, my Fudges (for in calling you my Fudpes ! 
am not at all miſtaken) that I met with but now. 
The Divine Law, that has advis'd me ſo often, and 
upon the leaſt occaſion never fail'd to divert me 
from whatever I mean'd to purſue, that was not 
fit for me; this Law has not given me any ſign 
this day, on which I have met with what moſt Men 
take to be the greateſt of Evils: It did not diſcover 
it ſelf to me, neither in the morning when I came 
(d) from my Houſe, nor when J enter'd this Hall, 
nor when J began to ſpeak. At other times it fre- 
uently interrupted me in the middle of my Di- 
courſe ; but this day it has not thwarted me in any 


thing that I deſign'd either to ſay or to do. Now 


* 
* 
* 


well-grounded Hope. 


Jam about to tell you what this means. It is very 
probable that what am now to encounter is a ve» 
ry great Good; for certainly tis a miſtake to look 
upon Death as an Evil. And for an evident Proof 


of the contrary, let's confider, that, if I had not been 
to meet with ſome good thing to day, God, under 


whoſe Care I am, would not have fail'd to acquaint 
me, purſuant to his uſual Cuſtom. Let's fathom 
the depth of this Matter, in order to demonſtrate 
that the belief of Death's being a good thing, is a 


) For Socrates was not Impriſoned till after his Condem- 
—_— r ; 
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Tue Apology of Socrates! 


One of theſe two things muſt be true, (a) Either 
Death is 2 privation of Thought, or it is the Soul's 
Paſſage from one Place to another. If it be a pri- 
vation of Thought, and, as *rwere, a peaceable Sleep 


undiſturb'd by Dreams, then to die is great gain. 
After one Night of ſuch Tranquility, free from di- 


— APA 2-44 


ſturbance, Care, or the leaſt Dream; Tm confident, if a 


Man were ro compare that Night with all the other 


Nights and Days of his paſt Life, and were oblig d 


to tell in Conſcience and in Truth, how many Nights 
or Days of his whole Lifetime he had paſſed more 
happily than that one: Pm confident, I ſay, that not 


only a private Man, but the great King himſelf, woud 


find ſo ſmall a Number, that it would be very eaſie 
to count em. Now it Death does in any meaſure 
reſemble ſuch a Night, I have juſtly given it the Ap- 


pellation of great gain; ſince its whole time is only 
| a long continued Night. | | 


If Death be a Paſſage from this Place to another, 


and the Regions below are a Place of Rendezvous 


for thoſe who liv'd here; pray, my Judges, what 


greater Good can a Man imagine? For if a Man 
quits his counterfeit Judges here, for true ones in the 
| Regions below, who, they ſay adminiſter Juſtice with 
ſo much Equity, ſuch as Minos, Rhadamanthas, Aa» 


cus, Triptolemus, and all the other Demi Gods, who 


were ſo Juſt in this Life; will not that be a happy 


(a) By this Dilemma Socrates does not call in queſtion the 
Immortality of the Son!, but points to the two Opinions of 
Philoſophers, ſome of whom thought the Soul fell with the 
Body; and others, that the former ſurviv'd the latter. Now 
he offers to prove that Death is not ill in either of theſe Opi- 


| nions : For, ſays he, if the Soul dies, tis annihilated, and con- 
fequently void of Thought; and if it ſurvives, we are happier | 


after Death than before. Some decry Socratess Ratiocination, 
in alledging a third ſtate of the Soul, where after death it 
ſtays to undergo the Puniſhment due to its Crimes. But that's 
a meer Quibble; for Socrates ſpeaks only of good Men, who 


having obey'd God, may expect a bleſſed Immortality: For 


he likewiſe taught that the Wicked ſuffer eternal Puniſhment 
in the World to come; as we ſhall ſee in his Phedon: And 
he did not in the leaſt pretend that thoſe Wretches had no 
occaſion to fear Death. 5 | 
change ? 
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2 The Apology of Socrates, 
a change? At what rate would not you purchaſe 2 
He ranks Conference with Muſeus, Heſiod, and Homer? For 
| Eheſerbree my part, if ſuch a thing be praQticable, I'd die a 
oo ge. thouſand times to enjoy ſo great a Pleaſure, What 
ang the Au- tranſports of Joy ſhall 1 encounter, when I meet Pa. 
thors of the lame des, Ajax the Telamoman, and all the other He. 
zen The roes of Antiquity, who in this Life were Victims of 
5) Injuſtice! How agreeable will it be to put my Ad. 
ventures in the Balance with theirs ! But the inf. 
nitely greateſt and moſt valuable Pleaſure will con. 
fiſt in ſpending the time in putting Queſtions and 
Interrogatories to thoſe great Men, (5) in order to 
ſtrike out the diſtinction between the truly Wiſe, and 
thoſe who falſly fanſie themſelves to be ſuch. Who 
would not give all he has in this World for a Con. 
ference with him who led the numerous Army a. 
gainſt Troy, or Ulyſſes or Siſyphus, and 100000 o. 
ther Men and Women, whole Converſation and Dif: 
coveries would afford an inexpreſſible Felicity ? 
Theſe Men are infinitely more happy than we, and 
inveſted with Immortality. Upon which Account, 
my Judges, you oughr to encounter Death with ſted. 


dy Hopes, as being perſuaded of this certain Truth, 


N Evil can (c) that an honett Man needs fear no Evil, either in 
zetide the this or the future Lite, and that the Gods take Care 
e of all his Concerns: For what has now happend 
Nause Lit. to me, is ſo far from being the effect of Chance, 
is that Jam tully convinc'd, *tis infinitely better tor 
| me to die, and be rid of the encunibrances of this 
Life. And tor that reaſon, God who regulates my 

Conduct, did nor thwart me to day. So that! 


(b) By interrogating them upon all the Actions of their 
Lite, and the keaſons that influenc'd 'em: For Socrates here 
ſpeaks of the Wiſdom they were really poſſeſs'd of, or fan- 
hed themſelves to poſſeſs in this Worid ; and does not at all 
impiy that any in a bleſſed State are capable of belieying 
themſelves Wile when they are not. 

(c) This was the pretumption of a Heathen, who was g- 

norant of the fatal eifecrs of Sin and Corruption; for which 
the juſteſt ougſit always to tremble. So that this Maxim of 
Secrates 1: On \ cable to tnoſe, whole Sins through God's 
Mercy are not imputed to them. | | 
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The Apology of Socrates, 


hat they mean'd, not to do me any Kindneſs, but to 


Yejudice me, which might afford me juſt grounds of 


Complaint. One thing I have to beg of em is this; 


That when my Children grow up, if they make you 


meaſie, as I did, that you * would puniſh em ſe- 


rerely. But if you find that they prefer Riches to 
Vertue, and take themſelves to be ſomewhat, when 


n effect they are nothing; pray be not wanting in 
checking them, and expoſing them, for not minding 
thoſe things which deſerve all their Care, and be- 
lieving themſelves to be what they are not. But 
now, tis true, we ſhould all retire to our reſpective 
Offices, you to live, and I to die. But whether you 
or I are going upon the better Expedition, t *tis 
known to none but God alone. | | 


* Socrates is ſo content to die for the ſake of Juſtice, that 


he deſir d his Judges to treat his Children in the ſame 
faſhion, if ſo be they proy'd ſo happy as to give em the ſame 
trouble that he did; that is, if, they made it their buſineſs to 
—_— their Injuſtice, their Idolatry, and all their other 

ices. | | 

+ Socrates did not ſpeak this out of Ignorance, for he knew: 
very well that the Juſt were happier in their Death, than the 
Wicked in their Life. But the People that had bur juff con- 


demn'd him, were not in a Condition to reliſh that Maxim; 


upon which-account Socrates tells em, that God alone knew ; and 


accordingly God quickly gave 'em all to know the difference. 
between the Fate of Socrates and that of his Judges. The 


Athenians repented their putting to death an innocent Perſon, 
and publickly lamented the loſs of him, whom they ha 


condemn'd by a publick Sentence. The Schools and Places 


for Exerciſe were ſnut up; Socrates's Statue was erected, and 
a Chappel conſecrated to his Memory; and his Accuſers pro- 
ſecuted. Melitus was torn in pieces, Anytus was expell'd the 
Heraclea where he ſhelter'd ; and all the Abettors of the Con- 
ſpiracy, were look d upon as curſed, and excommunicated, 


and reduc'd to ſuch a pitch of Deſpair, that moſt of em laid 


violent Hands on themſelves. 


THE 


- 
ave no Reſentment againſt my Accuſers or thoſe 
vho voted my Condemnation; notwithſtanding 
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 COcrares, in his Apology, has furniſh'd us with an to b 
admirable Model of an honeſt Man's Defences, Ma 
when unjuſtly arraign'd. And in this Dialogue, 
which is Intituled, Of what is to be done, he gives us 
a yet more perfec Plan of the Conduct of a good 
Man, and the Obedience he owes to Juſtice and the 
Laws, even in dying when they require it, tho? at 
the ſame time *twere eaſie for hini to eſcape. While 
Socrates lay in Priſon, his Friends being more con- 
cern'd for his Life than himſelf, had retain d the Goa. 
ler. Every thing was in readineſs for accompliſh- 
ing his Eſcape; and Cito goes into the Priſon be. 
fore day, to tell him the good News, and perſuade 
him not to flight the precious Opportunity. Se. 
crates hears him, and commends his Zeal : But be- 
fore he would comply, ſtarts the Queſtion, Whe | fame 
ther it was juſt for him to depart the Priſon, with. I obſer 
out the Content of rhe Arbenians. So that the ſon a 
Point to be decided in this Dialogue, is, whether a . and 
Man unjuſtly condemn'd to die, can innocently Dear 
withdraw himſelf from the hand of Juſtice and the 0 
Law. Socrates was the only Man of the Age he ho 
_ livd in, that call'd that in Queſtion ; and, which 
is yet more ſurpriſing, were he now alive, he would | 
be the only Man in this our Age. All that we ſee 
before our Eyes, or read of in our Hiſtories, in a 
word, all the Inſtances of what Men have done 
through 


The Introduction to Crito: — —_- 
I through the love of Life and the fear of Death, have 
— | fo debauch'd our Judgments, that we are ſcarce ca- 
AI pable to judge of what true Juſtice requires, and are 
I apt to call every thing Juſt, that's univerſally pra- 
| Etisd. Now there cannot be a more capital Error. 
N However, ſince the Conduct of a Heathen, that choſe 
| rather to die than to break the Courſe of Juſtice, 
would ſeem to us the effect of Folly or ſtrong Pre- 
judice; let's try if we can hit upon any folid Rule 
' that may reclaim us by its Authority, and convince. 
us by its Light. The Chriſtian Religion. affords a 
great many ſuch : But we ſhall confine our ſelves to 
one, which in a ſovereign degree is juſtly intitled 
an to both theſe Characters. St. Paul being in Priſon in 
ces, ¶ Macedonia, one Night the Priſon Doors open'd and 
ue. his Chains dropp'd off, and he was ſo far from na- 
u king his Eſcape, that he hinder'd others to do it. Pe- 
bod ter being impriſon'd by Herod, who had feſolv'd to 
the put him to death after the Paſſover, made his Eſcape 
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at the Night before the Day of Execution. But how. 
nile did he do it? God did not content himſelf with un- 
on- locking his Chains, and opening the Priſon Doors, 
104 but ſent an Angel who puſh'd him on, and forc'd 
ih. him to go along. This was the Conduct of the 
he. Saints. Tho' the Priſon be open, they do not offer 
ade to make their Eſcape. Nothing leſs than an Angel 
So. can oblige em to deparr the Priſon. Socrates, who 
be- was no Saint, but follow'd as cloſe as poſſible the 
he. fame Light that guides and illuminates the Saints, 
ich · obſerves the ſame Conduct: They open d the Pri- 
the fon and unty'd his Chains, but his Angel was filent, 
er 2 and he would not ſtir. He preferr'd an innocent 
ntiy ! Death before a criminal Life: But before he came 
to a Reſolution, he heard the Reaſons of his Friend, | 
who ſpeaks with a great deal of force, and omits _ 1 
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nich nothing that could move him: And after that, with N 
yuld V Divine Eloquence, confronted him with ir conteſta- | 
{ee ble Maxims, grounded upon Truth and Juſtice, in | 
in 2 hich one may trace the Rays of the Evangelical 1 
lone PoQuine, vis. That we ought to ſlight the Opinions | 
ug | Dd : ff 


The Iutroduction to Crito. 


of Men, and regard only the Fudgment of God; that 
mt is not living, but libing well, that ſhould be our 
ꝛ0¹ b; that Fuſtice is the fe, and Injuſtice the death 
of the Soul; that we ought not to injure our Ene. 
mies, or reſent the Injuries we receive ; that tis 
better to die, than to ſin; that we muſt obey the Law 
of our Country; that ihe Injuſtice of Men cannot ju. 
ſtiſe our diſreſpett to the Laws , and that the Laws of 
this World have Siſter-Laws in the other, which re. 
venge the Aﬀronts 25 upon em here. 
- Thele were the 
on. Thoſe who take the pains to examine em 
and weigh their Conſequences, will be fully fatif- 
hed, not only that Socrares acted the part of an ho- 
neſt Man in refuſing to make his Eſcape, but like. 
wiſe that he could not be a good Man if he did 
otherwiſe. And *twas with this view, that Quin. 
tilian ſaid, This Philoſopher, by quitting the ſmall 
remainder of his Lite, retriev'd all the former Part 
of his Lite, and likewiſe .gain'd a Life to all Ages. 
"Tis ſuch Thoughts as theſe. that our Soul ſhould 
always have in view, in order to keep out Vice; for 
if once we relent and allow the Enemy to gain 
ſome ground, under a ſpecious Pretence and a tas 


king Appearance, it will quickly maſter all, and 


overrun all the Banks that ſhould ſtop its courſe, 


CRITO: 


rinciples that Socrates went up. 
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% CRITO: Or, Of what we ought to db. 


Ji FE Socrates and Crito. +. 
5 of doc. N Ve. the matter you come here ſo ſoon, 
Crito? As take it, tis yet very early. 
Crit. Tis true. 5 

uP- Soc. What a Clock may it be then? 


em Cn. A little before the break of Day. 

tl Soc. I wonder the Goaler let —— 4 

wa Crit. He is one | know very well. I have been 

ery with him here often; and he is in ſome meaſure 

did N oblig d to me. ERS 

rin. Soc. Are you but Juſt come ? Or, is it long fince | 

all you came? hi | 

at Crit. I have been here a pretty while. | 

Ses. Soc. Why did not you awaken me then, when 

uld you came in ? 3 Ne = 

tor I Gir. Pray God forbid Socrates. For my own Te N 
ain I part I would gladly ſhake off the Cares and Anxiety 2229, 
* that keep my Eyes from clofing. Bur when J en- he Eve pre- 


ter'd this Room, I wonder'd to find you ſo ſound a- ceeding his 
lep, and was loth to awaken you, that I might Pearl. 
not rob you of theſe happy Minutes. Indeed, So- „ . 
crates, ever ſince I knew you, I have been always 1 
charm'd with your Patience and calm Temper ; but Patience. 
in a diſtinguiſhing manner in this juncture, ſince in 
the Circumſtances you are in, your Eye looks ſo ea- 
lie and unconcern'd. | 0 
Soc. Indeed; C170, it would be a great indecency in 
O: None of my Age to be apprehenfive of Death. 0 
Crit. Ay! And how many do we ice every day, 
under the like misfortunes, whom Age doe's not ex- 
empt from thoſe Fears ! | 
Soc. That's true. But after all, what brought you 
hither ſo early ? | 8 | 
Crit, I came to tell you a troubleſome piece of 
„ News, 
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52 CTrito: Or, Of what we ought to do. 
News, which, tho they may not ſeem to affect you, 
yet they overwhelm both me and all your Relati- 
ons and Friends with unſufferable Grief: In fine, I 
bring the molt terrible News that ever could be I tn 
brought. a 3 ca 
Soc. What News? Is the Ship arriv'd from Delos, I 5] 


upon the return of which I am to die? af 
Cr:r. It is nor yer arrivd; but without doubt it I 20 
will be here this day according to the Intelligence th: 
we have from ſome Perſons that came from Szninn I ter 
and left it there. For at that rate, it cannot fail of m 
being there to day, and ſo to morrow you mult un. = 
avoidably die. | m) 
Soc. Why not, Crizo Be it fo, ſince 'tis the Will N pe 
of God. However, I do not believe that Veſſel will I fus 
arrive this day. 1 g0¹ 
Cit, What do you ground that Conjecture upon? | 
Soc. I'll tell you. Tam not to die till the day at N 0. 
ter the arrival of the Veſſel. | ene 
Oit. At leaſt thoſe who are to execute the Sen. on. 


tence, ſay ſo. | 2-41 

Soc. That Veſſel will not arrive till to morrow, iſ { 

as I conjecture from a certain Dream I had this N bei 

Night, about a Minute ago. (a) And it ſeems to N x“ 

me a happineſs that you did not awaken me. ble 

Crit. Well, what is the Dream ? ries 
Socrates's Soc. I thought, I ſaw a very handſom comely Wo- ge. 
remarkable man, clad in white, come up to me, who calling me 
Prem. by Name aid, (b) In three days thou ſhalt be in the 


Phthia was fertile Phthi, 
Achilles 4 P Grit 
Country, ; 


; (a) He ſpeaks on this faſhion, becanſe the Dreams of the 
morning were look'd upon as more diſtinct and true. Certiors 
& colatiora ſomniari affirmant ſub extimis noctibus, quaſt jam emer- 

gente animarum vigore, produtto ſopore, Tertul. de Anima. 3 
) In the th Book of- the Hiads, Achilles threatning to re- WI 
tire, ſays to Ulyſſes, After to morrow you ſhall ſee the Helleſpont ö 
 vover'd with my Ships, and if Neptime afford me a happy Yoyage, 
in three days I ſhall arrive at the fertile Phthia. *Tweas this lall i 
Verſe that Socrates had from the Mouth ef the Woman in his 
Dream; for our Dreams always bear a proportion to our 65. 
ai , Habits, and ways of thinking. Nothing can be : 3 : 
vidence 


a” 


Crito : Or, Of what we ought to do; 
Crit. Thar's a very ſtrange Dream, Socrates. | 
Soc. *Tis a very ſignificant one, C7270. | 
e, 1 Crit. Yes, without doubt. But for this time, pri- 
| be thee, Socrates rake my Advice, and make your Eſ- 
„% cape For my part, if you die, beſides the irrepara- The dulgar 
£105, ble loſs of a Friend, which I will ever lament, I am TY le can 

„ afraid that a great many People, who are not well e 4... 
bt it acquainted neither with you nor me, will believe Man con- 
ence that I have forſaken you, in not employing my in. 2 . 
4 e WI 


114M Ari | ti 
; tereſt for promoting your Eſcape, now that tis in 1 


il of my Power. Is there an thing more ſcandalous, Eſcape,if 


— 


t un than to lie urder the dilrepute © eing wedded to he can. 


Wil I Money more than my Friend? For, in hort, the 


t People will never believe, that *twas you who re- 
will fusd to go from hence when we preſſed you to be 


One. | | | | 

pon' ; Soc. My dear Crito, why ſhould we be ſo much 
y at concern'd for the Opinion of the People? Is ir not if 
Se. ercugh, that the more ſenfible part, who ae the ——_ 
ol 1 Men we ought to regard, know how the Caſe 
ſtands? | | 1 

row, WW C77. But you ſee, Socrates, there's a neceſſity of | 
tis being concern d for the Noiſe of the Mob; for your [ 
a5 10 Example is a ſufficient inſtance, that they are capa- : 
ble of doing not only ſmall but the greateſt of Inju- | q 


W ries, and diſplay their Paſſion in an outragious man- 

der, againſt thoſe who are once run down by the vul- 
7, Ser Opinion. | 
1% Soc. * Would to God, Crito, the People were ca - 
Gl pable to do the greateſt of Injuries ! Were it fo, they | 


ff the 


ertiors 
emer- 


Evidence of the gentle and eaſie Thoughts that Socrates had of 
Death, than his Application of this Paſſage, by which he re- 
preſents Death as a fortunate Voyage to one's own Country. 
The Grammarians, who are always ty'd up to the Letter, were 
to re- ¶ never able to point out the Beanty and Delicacy of this Paſ- 
(pont {Mage : For they only turn d it into a coarſe Idea of Death, 

oh) age, upon the reſemblance of the word,Phthia with die, to cor- 
is laſt pt, as if a Grecian could ever have miſtaken din for es 
in his * This is a noble Principle of Socratess. None can do the 
ir Ge- greateſt Harm, but thoſe who are able to do the greateſt 
onger Good. And this can only be attributed to God, not to Men. 
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CTrito: Or, Of what we ought to do. 
would likewiſe be capable of doing the greateſt 
Good. That would be a great happineſs. Bur nei- 
ther the one nor the other is poſſible. For they 
cannot make Men either wile Men or Fools. a 
, Crit. 1 grant it. But pray anſwer me. Is it not 
out of Tenderneſs to me and your other Friends, that 
you will not ſtir from hence? For tear, leſt upon 
your Eſcape we ſhould be troubled and charged with 
carrying you off; and by that means be oblig'd 
to quit our Poſſeſſions, or pay a large Sum of Mo- 
ney. or elſe ſuffer ſomething more fatal than ei. 
ther ? If that be your Fear, ſhake it oft, Socrates, in 
the name of the Gods. Is not it highly reaſonable 
that we ſhould purchaſe your Eſcape at the rate of 
expoſing our ſelves to thele Dangers, and greater 
ones if there be occaſion ? Once more, my dear $9: 
crates, believe me and go along with m. 
Soc. I own, C7:to, that I have ſuch Thoughts and 
ſeveral other beſides in my view. I 
C777. Fear nothing, I intreat you; for in the fiſt 
place they require no great Sum to let you out. 
And on the other hand, you ſee what a pitiful con. 
dition * thoſe are in, who probably might arraign 
us: A ſmall Sum of Money will ſtop their Mouths; 
my Eſtate alone will ſerve for that. If you ſcruple 
to accept of my ofiee; here is a great number of 
ſtrangers, who defire nothing more than to furniſh 
you with what Money you want. Smmizs the The. 
ban, himſelf, has brought up very conſiderable Sums. 
Cebes is capable to do as much, and ſo are ſeveral 
others. Let not your Fears then ſtifle the Deſire of 
making your Eſcape. And as for what you told me 
Tother day, in the Court, that if you made your 
Eſcape, you ſhould not know how to live; pray let 
not that trouble you: Whither ſoever you go, you'll 
be belov'd in all Places of the World. If you'll go 
to Theſſaly, I have Friends there who will honour 
you: according to your merit, and think themſelves 
* Thoſe who made a Trade of accuſing at Athens, were a 
poor ſort of People, whoſe Months were eaſily ſtopp'd with 
Money. 4 „] dg 
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Crito : Or, Of what we oupht to do. 
happy in ſupplying you with what you want, and 
covering you from all occaſions of fear in their 
Country. Beſides, Socrates, without doubt you are 
guilty of a very unjuſt thing in delivering up your 
ſelf, while tis in your Power to make your Eſcape, 
and promoting what your Enemies ſo paſſionately ; 
wiſh for. For you not only betray your ſelf; but 
likewiſe your Children, by abandoning them when 
you might make a ſhift to maintain and educate 
'em : You are not at all concern'd at what may be- 
fall them. Tho! at the ſame time they are like to 
be in as diſmal a Condition, as ever poor Orphans 
were. A Man ought either to have no Children, or 
elſe to expoſe himſelf to the Care and Trouble of 
breeding them. You ſeem to me to act the ſofteſt _ 
and moſt inſenfible Part in the World; whereas you 2% wasthe 


ought to take up a Reſolution worthy of a generous 2, TT 


Soul; above all, you who boaſt that you purſued ſedineſ of | 


nothing but Vertue all the days of your life. I tell Socrates 
you, Socrates, I am aſham'd upon the account of % fer 
you and your Relations, fince rhe World will be- 3 
lieve *rwas long of our Cowardlineſs that you did % , 
not get off. In the firſt place they'll charge you 

with ſtanding a Trial that you might have avoided ; Becauſe he 
then they'll cenſure your Conduct in making your 4d nr foop 


Defences; and at laſt, which is the moſt ſhameful Zu 4 FO 


of all, they'll upbraid us with forſaking you through 7,47 ratber 


fear or Cowardice, ſince we did not accompliſh Ide an Ac- 
your Eſcape. Pray conſider of it, my dear Socrates ; cuſer than a 
if you do not prevent the approaching Evil, you'll . 
bear a part in the Shame that will cover us all. 

Pray adviſe with your ſelf quickly. But now I 

think on't, there is not time for adviſing, there's no 

choice left, all muſt be put in execution the next 

Night, for if we delay longer, all our Meaſures 

will be broke. Believe me, I intreat you, and do as 

[ bid you. | 5 

Socrates, my dear Crito, your good-will is very 
commendable, provided it agrees with right Reaſon :. 

But if it ſwerves from that, the ſtronger it is, the 

” | — 14 more 
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56 Crito : Or, Of what we ought to do. 
more is it blame-worthy. The firſt thing to be con- 

Reaſon and ſider'd, is, whether we ought to do as you ſay, or 
Fuſtice not? For you know 'tis not of yeſterday that I've 
lte u, accuſtom'd my elf only to follow the Reaſons that 
Efimate of appear moſt juſt after a mature examination. Tho 
the Kindneſs Fortune trowns upon me, yet I'll never part with 
of Friends. Tthe Principles I have all along profeſs d. Theſe 
Principles appear always the ſame, and I eſteem 
them equally at all times. So, it. your Advice be 

not back d by the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, aſſure your ſelf 

I will never comply, not it all the Power of the 

People ſhould arm it ſelf againſt me, or offer to 


frighten me like a Child, by laying on freſh Chains, 


and threatning to deprive me of the greateſt Good, 
and oblige me to ſuffer the cruelleſt Death. Now, 
how ſhall we manage this Enquiry juſtly ? To be- 
ſure, the faireſt way is to reſume what you have 


been ſaying of the vulgar Opinions; that is, to en- 


quire, whether there are ſome Reports that we 
ought to regard, and others that are to be lighted ; 
or, whether the ſaying ſo is only a groundleſs and 
childleſs Propoſition. . I have a ſtrong delire, upon 
this occation, to try in your preſence, whether this 
Principle will appear to me in different Colours from 
what it did while I was in other Circumſtances, or 


whether I ſhall always find it the ſame; in order 


to determine me to a Compliance or Retulal... 


If I miſtake not, tis certain, that ſeveral Perſons 


who thought themſelves Men of Senſe, * have of- 
ten maintain'd in this Place, that of all the Opinions 
of Men, ſome are to be regarded, and others to be 
flighred. In the name of the Gods, C7:to,, do not 
you think that was well faid? In all humane 
appearance you are in no danger of .dying to 
morrow , and therefore *tis preſum'd that the 
fear of the picicn Danger cannot work any change 
upon you. Wherefore, pray conſider it well. Do 
not you think they ſpoke juſtly who ſaid, that all 

* This probably had been maintain'd in ſome of the for- 


mer Conferences in Priſon, for Socrates's Friends met every 
day in the Priſan to keep him Company. ©: © * the 
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|  Crito: Or, Of what we ought to do. 57 
the Opinions of Men are not always to 5.5 75 


» * at l, 5 8 
but only ſome of em; and thoſe not of all Mgff, we oughe to 


but only of ſome? What do you lay ? Do not you make of 
think *ris very true? A ES... 
Crit. Very true; 3 
Soc. At that rate then, ought not we to eſteem the #4 
good Opinions and flight the bad ones 
Ci. nn nn 

Soc. Are not the good Opinions then thoſe of 
wiſe Men, and the bad ones thoſe of Fools? — 
Ciit. It cannot be otherwiſe. | 

Soc. Let's ſee then, how you will anſwer this: A 
Man that makes his Exerciſes, when he. comes ta 
have his Leſſon, whether ſhall he regard the Com- 
mendation or Cenſure of who ever comes firſt, or 
only of him that is either * a Phyſician or a Maſter? 

Crit, Of the laſt to be ſure. 

Sog. Then he ought to fear the Cenſure, and va- 
lue the Commendation of that Man alone; and 
ght what comes from others. | "I 

Crit. Without doubt. ; 

Soc. For that Reaſon, this young Man muſt nei- 
ther eat nor drink, nor do any thing, without the 
Orders of that Maſter, that Man of Senſe, and he is 
not ſat all to govern himſelf by the Caprices of others, 

Crit. Thats true. „ 

Sec. Let's fix upon that then. But ſuppoſe he dif- 
obeys this Maſtet, and diſregards his Applauſe or 
Cenſure; and ſuffers himſelſto be blinded by the Ca- 
reſles and Applauſes of the ignorant Mob; will not 
he come to tome harm by this means? 

Crit. How is it poſhble it ſhould be otherwiſe? 

Soc. But what will be the nature of this harm 
that will accrue to him thereupon ; where will it 

terminate, and what part of him will it affect? 

Grit, His Body without doubt, for by that means 
bell ruine himſelf, | 


For they perform thoſe Exerciſes either for their Health, 
er elſe to improve their Dexterity and Strength: For the 
firſt they follow'd the Orders of a Fhyſician; and for the 
other, they were directed by a Mallgr. + © - Goc 


that of anexperienc'd wife Man, who juſtly chal- 


The Soul 


lives only 


by Fuftice, 


Crito: Or, Of what we ought to do; 

Soc. Very well; but is not the Caſe the ſame all 
over ? Upon the point of Juſtice or Injuſtice, Ho- 
neſty or Diſhoneſty, Good or Evil, which at preſent 
are the ſubject of our Diſpute, ſhall we rather re- 
fer our ſelves to the Opinion of the People, than to 


— 28 


lenges more Reſpect and Deference from us, than 
all the World beſides? And if we do not act con- I. 
formably to the Opinion of this one Man, is it not 
certain, that we ſhall ruine our ſelves, and entirely 


loſe that which only lives and gains new ſtrength by o 
Juſtice, and perithes only through Unjuſtice ? Or, p 
muſt we take all that for a thing of no account? 4 
Crit. I am of your Opinion. n 
Soc. Take heed, IJ intreat you; if by following ji. 
the Opinions of the Ignorant we deſtroy that which ( 
is only preſerv'd by Health and waſted by Sickneſs; p 
can we ſurvive the Corruption of that, whether it © 
be our Body or ſomewhat elſe ? d 
Crit. That's certain. 1 


Soc. Can one live then after the corruption and Þ 2 
deſtruction of the Body ? u 
Crit. No, to be ſure. | 

Soc. Bur can one ſurvive the Corruption of that 
which lives only by Juſtice, and dies only through Þ = 


Injuſtice? Or, is this thing (whatever it be) that u 
has Juſtice or Injuſtice for its Object, to be leſs va - P 


In all our 
Aclions we 
ought onl y 
to. regard 
the Truth; 
1. e. God 
who alone 
26 Truth it 


ſelf. 


alone is nothing elſe but the Truth. Thus you lee, 


lued than the Body ? Ut 
Crit. Not at all. | | 
Soc. What, is it much more valuable then? . 


Crit. A great deal more. 

Soc. Then my dear Crito, we ought not to be con- 
cern'd at what the People ſay ; but what that ſays, 
who knows what's juſt and what's unjuſt ; and that 


you eſtabliſh'd falſe Principles at firſt, in ſaying that 
we ought to pay a Deference to the Opinions of the 
People, upon what is juſt, good, honeſt, and its con- 
traries. Some perhaps will object, that the People 
is able to put us to death, a 4 

Res | e 7t, 


Life conſiſts in nothing elſe 


ſee then how it will fall. 


Crito : Or, Of what we ought to do. 59 
Crit. To be ſure, they'll ſtart that Objection. TY 
Soc. *Tis alſo true. But that does not alter the To live is 

nature of what we were ſaying ; that's ſtill the 29thing; bus 
ſame. For you muſt itill remember, that tis not, AN 
Life, but a good Lite that we ought to court. X 
Crit. That's a certain Truth. „„ 
Soc. But is it not likewiſe certain, that this good 4 god Life 
but Honeſty and Juſtice 2 e 9 
Ou: f  O_ 
Soc. Now. before we go further, let's examine u- 
on the Principles you've agreed to, whether my de- 
parture from hence without the permiſſion of the 
Athenians is Juſt or unjuſt. If it be found juſt, we 


| muſt do our utmoſt to bring it about; but if "tis un- 


juſt, we muſt lay afide the Deſign. For as to the 
Confiderations, you alledg'd juſt now, of Money, Re- 

putation and Family: Theſe are only the Thoughts 

of the baſer Mob, who put innocent Perſons to A character 
death, and would afterwards bring em to life if H the Aab. 
*twere poſſible. Bur as for us who bend our thoughts 
another way, all that we are to mind, is whether 

we do a juſt thing in giving Money, and lying un- 

der an Obligation to thoſe who promote our Eſ: 


| cape ? Or, whether both we and they do not com- Death is 


preferable 


mit a piece of Injuſtice in ſo doing? If this be an +, the cm 


unjuſt thing, we need not reaſon much upon the miſſion of 


Point, fince tis better to abide here and die, than to i 


undergo lomewhat more terrible than Death. . 
Crit. You are in the right of that, Socrates: Lets 
Soc. We ſhall go hand in hand in the Enquiry. 
If you have any thing of weight to anſwer, pray do 
it when I have ſpoken, that ſo I may comply; if 
not, pray forbear any further to preſs me to go from 
hence without the Conſent of the Athenians. I ſhall 
be infinitely glad, if you can perſuade me to do it; 
but I cannot do it without being firſt convinc'd. Take 
norice then whether my way of purſuing this Enqui- 
ty ſatisfie you, and do your utmoſt to make anſwer 
to my Queſtions, 3 N = 
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61 |. Crito: Or, Of what we ought to do; 
Crit. I will. 
Differencs Soc. Is it true, that we ought not to do an unjuſt 
3 thing to any Man ? Or, is it lawful in any meaſure 
will not jn. to do it to one, when we are forbid to do it to ano- 
fife the do- ther? Or, is it not abſolutely true, that all manner 
ing juſtice of Injuſtice is neither good nor honeſt, as we were 
re eng Man. ſay ing but now? Or, in tine, are all theſe Sentiments 
which we formerly entertain'd , vaniſh'd in a few 
days? And is it poſſible, C770, that rhoſe of years, 
our moſt ſerious Conterences, ſhould reſemble thoſe 
of Children, and we at the ſame time nor be ſenſible 
Hjuſtice is that tis ſo? Ought we not rather to ſtand to what 
Seandatous we have ſaid, as being a certain Truth, that all In- 


1 Juſtice is ſcandalous and fatal to the Perſon that 


to him that . a i 
„e Commits it; let Men ſay what they will, and let 


of it. our Fortune be never ſo good or bad? 
Crit. That's certain. | 
Soc. Then we muſt avoid the leaſt meaſure of 
Injuſtice. 
it. Moſt certainly. | | 
Soc. Since we are to avoid the leaſt degree of it, 
then we ought not to do it to thoſe who are unjuſt 
to us, notwithſtanding that this People thinks it 
lawful. ö n 
Crit. So] think. 5 
Soc. But what! Ought we to do Evil or not? 
Crit. Without doubt we ought not. | 
Soc. But is it Juſtice, to repay Evil with Evil, 
3 purſuant to the Opinion of the People, or is it un- 
r „„ 
ak Cit. *Tis highly unjuſt. 
Soc. Then there's no difference between doing Evil 
and being Unjuſt? * AS 
Crit. 1 own it. 
Soc. Then we ought not to do the leaſt Evil or 
Injuſtice to any Man, let him do by us as he will. But 
take heed, (Vito, that by this Conceſſion you do not 
tpeak againſt your own Sentiments. For I know 
very well, there are few that will go this length : 
And *tis impoſhble for thoſe who vary in their Sen- 
=: VVT | ments 
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timents upon this Point, to agree well together. 


Nay, on the contrary, the contempt of one another's Socrates 
Opinions, leads *em ro a reciprocal contempt of one fo = 
anothers Perſons. Confider well then, if you are of grant this 


the ſame Opinion with me; and let us ground our Truth, Thas 


Reaſonings upon this Principle, That we ought not 


to do Evil for Evil, or treat thoſe unjuſtly who are 
unjuſt to us. For my part, I never did, nor never 


we ought 
not to ſeek 
Revenge, or 


repay Evil 


| ſent of the Azhenians, ſhall not I injure ſome Peo- 4% Wrong 
| ple, and eſpecially thoſe who do not deſerve it? 7 f. 
Or, ſhall we in this follow what we think equally See. 

| Juſt to every Body? | 


| ſtand you. 


will entertain any other Principle. Tell me then for Evil. 
if you have chang'd your Mind; if not, give ear to 
what follows. 

Crit. I give ear. 

Soc. Well; a Man that has made a juſt Promiſe; 


| ought he to keep it or to break it? 


Crit. He ought to keep it. | | 
Soc. If I go from hence then, without the Con- 1: is 4 v. 


Laws 


. 


Crit, I cannot anſwer you, for I do not under- 


Soc. Pray take notice : When we put our ſelves 


| in a way of making our Eſcape, or going from hence, 

or how you pleaſe to call it, ſuppoſe the Law and 

| the Republick ſhould preſent themſelves in a Body 
| before us, and accoſt us in this manner: Socrates, Socrates 
what are you going 10 do? to put in execution what 
| you now deſign, were wholly to ruine the Laws and and the 
| the State Do you think a City can ſubſiſt when Fu- State ſpeak- 
ſtice has not only loſt its force, but is Iikewiſe per- ing to him. 
| verted, overturn'd, and trampled under foot by pri- 

vate Perſons £ What Anſwer could we make to 

| ſuch and many other Queſtions? For, what is it, 7% edin. 
that an Oraror cannot ſay upon the overturning of 
that Law, which provides that Sentences once pro- trample un- 


introduces 
the Laws 


ry Anſwer 


nounc'd thall not be infring'd ?- Shall we anſwer, der foot Fu- 
That the Republick has judg'd amiſs, and paſſed e and 


5 J La . 
an unjuſt Sentence upon us? Shall that be our An- 
ſwer ? N 

Crt, 


of thoſe who 
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Crit. Ay, without any ſcruple, Socrates. 71 
Soc. What will the Laws ſay then ? Socrates, 7; n 
it not true, that you agreed with us 10 ſubmit your | © 
: ſelf to a publick Trial? And if we ſhould ſeem to In 
A Refutati- be ſurprisd at ſuch Language, they'll continue per. II 
* that haps; Be not ſurprisd, Socrates, but make anſwer, | 
" for you your ſelf usd 10 infiſt upon Queſtion and An. N? 
ter. Tell then what occaſion you have to complain de 
of the Republick and of us, that you are ſo eager up: bl 
on deſtroying it? * Are not we the Authors of your 
Birth ? ls not it by our means that your Father mar. 01 
ried her who brought you forth? What fuuli can you Jo 
find with the Laws we eftabliſhd as ro Marriage? © 
Nothing at all, ſhould I anfiver. As zo the nouriſh i 10 
ing and bringing up of Children, and the manner f I; 
your Education, are not the Laws juſt that we enacted le 
upon that Head, by which we oblig'd your Father to 
bring you up to Muſick and the Exerciſes? Very a 


Juſt, I'd ſay. Since you were born, brought up, and 
educated under our Influence, durſt you maintain 184 

that you are not ogr Nurſe-Child,and ſubje& as well - 

as your Father? And if you are, do you think to {M<* 

have equal Power with us, as if it were lawful for 

you to inflict upon us all that we enjoyn you to un. 
dergo? But ſince you cannot lay claim to any ſuch $4 
Right againſt your Father or your Maſter, ſo as to has 

repay Evil for Evil, Injury for Injury; how can you 

think to obtain that Privilege againſt your Country 

and the Laws, in fo much that if we endeavour to 

put you to death, you'll counter: act us, by endea- 

vouring to prevent us, and to ruine your Country 

and its Laws? Can you call ſuch an Action Juſt, 

you that are an inſeparable follower of true Ver. 

The Regard tue ? Are you ignorant that your Country is more 
2 »vght to conſiderable, and more worthy of Reſpect and Vene. 
can, kation before God and Man, than your Father, Mo- 
* ther, and all your Relations together? That you 


* This is an admirable way of making out the Obligation 
of all Men to obey the Laws of their Country, by Virtue of 
\\' 1! the Treaty made between em. | 
171 ovght 
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ought to honouf your Country, yield to it, and hu- 
- | mour it more than an angry Father? That you muſt 
either reclaim it by your Counſel, or obey its In- 
junctions, and ſuffer without grumbling all that it 
impoſes upon you? If it orders you to be whipp'd 
Per- or laid in Irons, if it ſends you to the Wars, there 
an 10 ſpend your Blood, you ought to do it without 

" Edemurring ; you muſt not ſhake off the Voak, nor 


_ flinch or quit your Poſt; but in the Army, in Priſon, : 
P. and every where elſe, ought equally to obey the 
* Orders of your Country, or elſe aſſiſt it with whol- 


ſom Counſel. For, if offering Violence to a Father 

7% Þ or a Mother is a piece of grand Impiety, to put 2 
„ porce upon one's Country is a much greater. What 

0. ſhall we anſwer to all this, Cito? Shall we acknow- 

A ledge the Truth of what the Laws advance ? 

wy 7it. How can we avoid it? 


Sh: Soc. Do you fee then, Socrates, continue they, 
* what reaſon we have to brand your Enterpriſe a- 
ain ! Sainſt us as unjuſt ? Of us you hold your Birth, 

Jour Maintenance, your Education; in fine, we have 
＋ l done you all the Good we are capable of, as well as 


for to the other Citizens. Indeed, we do not fail to 
make publick Proclamation, that tis lawful for eve- 
ſuch i private Man, if he does not find his Account in 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of our Republick, after a 
mature examination, to retire with all his Effects 
"try (hither he pleaſes. And if any of you cannot 
uy comply with our Cuſtoms, and defires to remove 


*« 


Band live elſewhere, not one of us ſhall hinder him, 


— he may go where he pleaſes. But on the other hand, 
juff if any one of you continues to live here, after he 
Ver. has conſider d our way of adminiſtring Juſtice, and 
more the Folicy obſerv'd in the Srace ; then we ſay he is 13 


Fin effect oblig'd to obey all our Commands, and we 
maintain that his Diſobedience is unjuſt on a three- 


_ fold account, for nor obeying thoſe ro which he 
Von Bowes his Birth, for trampling under foot thoſe that 
-ation educated him, and for violating his Faith after he 

tue 0 


| engag d to obey us, and not taking the Pains to 
| = | make 
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| make Remonſtrances to us, if we happen to do an 
unjuſt thing. For notwithſtanding, that we only 
propoſe things without uſing any Violence to pro- 
cure Obedience, and give every Man his choice ei. 
ther to obey us or reclaim us by his Counſel and 
Remonſtrances, yet he does neither the one nor the 
other. And we maintain, Socrates, that if you ex. 
ecute what you are now about, you will ſtand 
charg'd with all theſe Crimes, and that in a much 
higher degree than if another private Man had com: 
mitted the ſame Injuſtice. If I ask'd em the rea. 
ſon, without doubt they'd ſtop my Mouth by tel. 
ling me that I ſubmitted my ſelf in a diſtinguiſhing 
manner to all theſe Conditions; and we, continue 
they, have great Evidence that you were always 
pleas'd with us and the Republick ; for, if this City 
had not been more agfeeable to you than any other, 
ou had never continued in it, no more than the 
other Athenians. None of the Shows could ever 
tempt you to go out of the City, except once that 
you went to ſee the * Games at the Ihm: You 
never went any where elſe, excepting your Military 
Expeditions, and never undertook a Voyage, as o- 
thers are wont to do. You never had the Curioſity 
i. e. $944 to viſit other Cities, or enquire after other Laws, as 
- yi being always contented with us and our Republick : 
on all occaſions teſtified that you ſubmitted with all 
your Heart to live according to our Maxims. Be- 
| fides, your having had Children in this City is an 
For if be had infallible Evidence that you lik d it. In fine, in this 
ſentencd very laſt junQure you might have been ſenrenc'd to 
; _— Baniſhment if you would, and might then have done 
3 . wich the Conſent of the Republick, what you now 
nians hal Attempt without their Permiſſion. But you were 
confirm d it. ſo ſtately, ſo unconcem'd at Death, that in your 
own Terms you preterr'd Death to Baniſhment. But 


* Theſe Games were celebrated at the 1hmus of Corinth to 
the Honour of Neptune every three Years, after they were re. 
ceivd by Teſeus. 1 | 4 
you 


You always made a diſtinguiſhing choice of us, and 


| fign either by force or ſurpriſe, nor without time to 


| Propoſals. You neither pitch'd upon Lacedemon 


of Athens, than the Lame and the Blind, which is 
| an invincible Proof that the City pleas'd you in a 


| lince a City can never be agreeable if its Laws are 
not ſuch, And yet at this time you counter-act the 
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pow you have no regard to theſe fine Words, you | 
are not further concern'd for the Laws, ſince you : ,,, | 
are going to overturn em: You do juſt what a piti- A&:ons, | 
ful Slave would offer to do, by endeavouring to make conformatle [ 
your Eſcape, .contrary to the Laws of the Treaty 75 Laws 
you have ſig d, by which you oblig d your ſelf to 5, ,,.; 
live according to our Rules. Pray anſwer us; did many Rats- 
not we ſay right in affirming that you agreed to this fcations of 
Treaty, and ſubmitted your ſelf to theſe Terms, as = 
not only in Words but in Deeds? What ſhall we ſay x 
to all this, Cito ? And what can we do elſe but ac- 
knowledge that tis ſo ? | | | | 

Crit. How can we avoid it, Socrates © . 7 1 
Soc. What elſe then, continue they, is this Action | 
of yours, bur a violation of that Treaty and all its | 
Terms? That Treaty that you were. not made to 


- —— . 
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think on't: For you had the whole courſe of your 
70 Years to have remov'd in, if you had been dif- 
ſatisfied with us, or unconvinc'd of the Juſtice of our 


nor Cert, notwithſtanding that you always cry'd 


up their Laws; nor any of the other Grecian Ci- 
ties or ſtrange Countries. You have been leſs out 


diſtinguiſhing manner, and conſequently that we did, 


Treaty. But, if you'll take our Advice, Socrates, 
we would have you to ſtand to your Treaty, and 


not expoſe your ſelf to be ridicuPd by the Citizens, 
| by ſtealing out from hence. Pray conſider what ad- 
| vantage can redound either to you or your Friends; 


by perſiſting in that goodly Deſign. Your Friends 
will infallibly be either expos'd to Danger, or ba- 


niſh'd their Country, or have their Eſtates forfeited. 


And as for your ſelf, if you retire to any neigh- | 

bouring City, ſuch as Thebes or Megara, which are 

admirably well govern'd , you'll there be look d 
| ET upon 


if bl 
. 
1 
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upon as an Enemy. All that have any love for their 


Country, will look upon you as a Corrupter of the 
Laws. Beſides, you'll fortifie in them the good Opi- 
nion they have of your Judges, and move 'em to 
approve the Sentence given againſt you: For a Cor- 
rupter of the Law will at any time paſs for a De. 
baucher of the Youth and of the vulgar People. What, 
will you keep out of theſe well-govern'd Cities, and 
theſe Aſſemblies of juſt Men? But, pray will you 


have enough to live upon in that Condition? Or, 
will you have the face to go and live with them ? 


And pray what will you ſay to 'em, Socrates ? 
Will you preach to them, as you did here, that Ver: 
tue, Juſtice, the Laws, and Ordinances, ought to be 
reverenc'd by Men? Do not you think that this 
will ſound very ridiculous in their Ears ? You ought 


to think ſo. But perhaps you'll quickly leave theſe 


well-govern'd Cities, and go to * Theſſaly to Cr:to's 
Friends, where there is leſs Order and more Licen- 
tiouſneſs ; and doubtleſs in that Country they'll 
take a ſingular Pleaſure in hearing you relate in what 
Equipage you made your Eſcape from this Priſon, 
that is coverd with ſome old Rags, or a Beaſts 
Skin, or diſguis'd ſome other way. as Fugitives are 


wont to be. Every Body will ſay, This old Fellow, 


that has ſcarce any time to live, had ſuch a ſtrong 
Paſſion for living, that he did not ſtand to purchaſe 
his Life by trampling under foot the molt ſacred 
Laws. Such Stories will be bandy'd about of you, 
at a time when you offend no Man; but upon the 
leaſt occaſion of Complaint, they'll reaſe you with 
a thouſand other Reproaches, unworthy of you. 
You'll ſpend your time in ineaking and inſinuating 
your {elf into the Favour of all Men, one after ano- 
ther, and owning an equal ſubjection to em all. 
For, what can you do? Will you feaſt perpetually 


* Theſſaly was the Country where Licentiouſneſs and De- 
banchery reign'd. And accordingly Xenophon obſerves that 
twas there that Critias was ruin'd, 


IN 
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in Theſſaly, as if the good Cheer had drawn you thi. 
ther ? But what will become then of all your fine 


Diſcourſes upon Juſtice and Vertue ? Beſides, if you 


deſign to preſerve your Life for the ſake of your 
Children; that cannot be in order to bring em up 
in Theſſaly, as if you could do 'em no other Ser- 
vice but make them ftrangers. Or, if you deſign 
to leave 'em here, do you 1magine that during your 
Life they'll be better brought up here, in your ab- 
ſence, under the Care of your Friends ? But will 
not your Friends take the ſame Care of *em after 
your death, that they'd do in your abſence? You 


| ought to be perſuaded, that all thoſe who call 


themſelves your Friends, will at all times do them 


| all the Service they can. To conclude, Socrates, 


ſubmit your ſelf to our Reaſons, follow the Advice 
of thoſe who brought you up; and do not put 


your Children, your Life, or any thing whatſoever, 
in the Balance with Juſtice; to the end, that when 


you arrive before the Tribunal of Plato, you may 


de able to clear your ſelf before your Judges. For The Laws 

| do not you deceive your ſelf; if you perform what — 
you now deſign, you'll neither better your own = from 
= Cauſe nor that of your Party; you will neither Mew. 
enlarge its Juſtice nor Sanctity, either here or in 


the Regions below. But, if you die bravely, you 


| owe your death to the Injuſtice, not of the Laws, 
but of Men; whereas if you make your Eſcape, by 
repulſing ſo ſhamefully the. Injuſtice of your Ene- 
mies, by violating at once both your own Faith 
and our Treaty, and injuring ſo many innocent 
{ Perſons, as your ſelf, your Friends, and your Coun- 


try together with us; we will {till be your Ene- 
mies as long as you live. And when you are 
dead, our Siſters, the Laws in the other World, 
will certainly afford you no joyful reception, as 
knowing that you endeavoured to ruine us. Where: 
fore do not prefer Ci s Councel to ours. 
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Methinks, my dear Crito, I hear what I have now 
ſpoke, juſt as * the Prieſts of Cybe/e fanſie they 


hear the Cornets and Flutes : And the ſound of theſe 


Words makes ſo ſtrong an impreſſion in my Ears, 
that it ſtops me from hearing any thing elſe. Theſe 
are the Sentiments I like; and all you can fay to 
take me off of them, will be to no purpoſe. How- 
ever, if you think to ſucceed, I do not hinder you 
to ſpeak. | 

Crit. I have nothing to ſay, Socrates. 

Soc. Then be eafie, and let us bravely run this 
Courle, ſince God calls and ConduGts us to it. 


* Socrates means that all theſe Truths make no ſlight Im- 
preſſion upon him, but pierce him, and inſpire him With 


an Ardour, or rather a holy Fury, that ſtops his Ears from 


hearing any thing to the contrary. The ſound of the Cor- 
nets and Flutes of the Prieſts of Obele inſpir'd the Audience 
with Fury, and why ſhould the ſound of- Divine Truths fall 
ſhort of the ſame Vertue, and leave their Hearers in a luke- 


warm indifferency > This Temper of Socrates juſtifies and ex- 


plains what Diogenes ſaid of him; when ſome Body ask d 


Diogenes, what he thought of Socrates? He an{wer'd, That be 


was a mad Man; for Socrates ſhew'd an incredible Warmth in 
purſuing whatever he took to be juſt. 
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| 8 in his Apology and in his Crito teaches us, 


how we ought to form our Lives; and here he 


inſtructs us how to die, and what Thoughts to en- 


tertain at the hour of death. By explaining his 


don Views and Defigns, which were the Springs of 
| all his Actions, he furniſhes us with a Proof of the 
| moſt important of all Truths, and of that which ought 


to regulate our Life. For the Immortality of the Soul 


is a Point of ſuch importance that it includes all 
the Truths of Religion, and all the Motives that 
| ought to excite and direct us. So that our firſt Du- 


ty is to ſatisfie our ſelves in this Point: Self-Love, 
and meer human Intereſt ought to ſpur us up to 


| underſtand it; not to ſpeak, that there is not a more 
fatal Condition than to be ignorant of the nature of 


Death, which appears as terrible as unavoidable : 
For according to the Notion we have of it, we may 


| draw d urn directly oppoſite, for managing 


the Conduct of our Lives and the Choice of our 
Pleaſures. n 1 

Socrates ſpends the laſt day of his Life in diſcour- 
ſing with his Friends upon this great Subject: He 


unfolds all the Reaſons that require the belief of 


the Immortality of the Soul, and refutes all the Ob- 
jections they mov'd to the contrary, which are the 
very ſame that are made uſe of at this day. He de- 
monſtrates the Hope they ought to have of a hap- 
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pier Life; and lays before them, all that this bleſ- 
ſed Hope requires, to make it ſolid and laſting, to 
prevent their being deluded by a vain Hope, and at- 
ter all meeting with the Puniſhment allotted to the 
Wicked, inſtead of the Rewards provided for the 
Good. | 5 


This Conference was occaſion'd by a Truth that 
was caſually ſtarted, dig. That a true Philoſopher 


ought to deſire to die, and to endeavour it. This 
Poſition taken literally, ſeem'd to inſinuate that a 
Philoſopher might lay violent Hands on himſelf. 
But Socrates makes it out, that there's nothing more 
unjuſt; and that, for ſo much as Man is God's 
Creature and Property, he ought not not to remove 
out of this Life without his Orders. What ſhould 
it be then that made the Philoſopher have ſuch a 
er of love for Death *? What is the Ground of this 
Aer . Hope? Here we are preſented with the Grounds 
of the god aſſign d by a Heathen Philoſopher, vis. Man is born 
things he to know the Truth, but he can never attain to a 
expected in perfect Knowledge of it in this Life, by reaſon that 
. his Body is an Obſtacle: Perfect Knowledge is re- 
llerv'd for the Life to come. Then the Soul muſt 
be Immortal, ſince after death it operates and 
knows. As for Man's being born for the Know 
ledge of Truth, that cannot be call'd in queſtion, 

ſince he was born to know Gde. 
From thence it follows, that a true Philoſopher 
hates and contemns this Body, which ſtands in the 
way of his Union to God, that he wiſhes to be 
rid of it, and looks upon Death as a Paſſage to 2 
better Life. This ſolid Hope gives Being to that 
true Temperance and Valour which is the Lot of 
true Philoſophers ; for other Men - are only valiant 
through Fear, and temperate through Intemperance; 
their Vertue is only a Slave ro. Vice. © -"2- _ 
They object to Sccrates, That the Soul is nothing 
but a Vapour, that vaniſhes and diſperſes it ſelf at 
death. Socrates combats that Opinion with an Ar- 


gument that has a great deal of ſtrength in his 
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Mouth, but becomes much ſtronger when ſupported 


by the true Religion, which alone can ſet it in its 
full Light. The Argument is this: In Nature, 


contraries produce their contraries. So that Death 


being an Operation of Nature, ought to produce 
Life, that being its contrary. And by Conſequence 
the Dead muſt be born again ; the Soul then is not 
dead, fince it muſt revive the Body. - 

Before we proceed further, tis fit to take notice 
of an Error, that is couch'd under this Principle, 
which only the Chriſtian Religion can at once diſ- 
cover and refute, Tis, that Socrates and all other 
Philoſophers are infinitely miſtaken in making Death 


4 natural thing. There's nothing more falſe. Death 


is ſo far from being Natural, that Nature abhors it, 
and it was far from the Deſign of God in the ſtate in 
which Man was firſt created, For he created him 
Holy, Innocent, and by conſequence Immortal ; 
*twas only Sin that brought Death into the World; 
but this fatal League betwixt Sin and Death could 
not triumph over the Defigns of God, who had 
created Man for Immortality : He knew how to 


| ſhatch the Victory out of their Hands, by bringing 


Man to Life again, even in the Shades and Hor- 
rors of Death it ſelf. Thus ſhall the Dead revive 
at the Reſurrection, purſuant ti the Doctrine of 


the Chriſtians, which teaches that Death muſt give 


up thoſe whom it has ſwallow'd down. So that 
the Principle that Socrates did not fully compre- 


hend, is an unſhaken Truth, which bears the Marks 


of the ancient Tradition that the Heathens had al- 
ter d and corrupted. 


The third Argument 1 by Socrates, as a Proof 


of the Immortality of the Soul, is that of Remem- 
brance; which likewiſe bears the Marks of that 
ancient Tradition corrupted by the Heathens. To 
find out the Truth couch'd under this Argument, 1 
advance the following Conjectures. 


It ſeems the Philoſophers grounded this Opinion 1 


of Remembrance upon ſome Texts of the Prophets 
VE Ee 4 that 
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human Reaſon could have fathom'd this. 
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that they did not well underſtand, ſuch as that of 
Feremiah , Before 1 ſorm d thee in the Belly I knew 


thee. And perhaps their Opinion. was fortified by 
the Idea's and Inſtinct we have of ſeveral things 
that were never learn'd in this World. In ſhorr, we 
meet with unqueſtionable Marks of certain Reſent. 
ments that revive ſome Lights within our Minds, 
or the Remains of a paſt Grandeur that we loſt by 


Sin. And from whence do thoſe proceed ? That 


inexplicable Cypher has no other Key but the Know. 
ledge of Original Sin. Our Soul was created ſo 
as to be adern'd with all manner of Knowledge ſuita. 
ble to irs Nature; and now is ſenſible of irs being 
depriv'd of the ſame. The Philoſophers felt this 


Miſery ,, and were not admitted to know the true 
Cauſezʒ in order to unriddle the Myſtery, they invented 


this creation of Souls before the Body, and a remem. 
brance that is the Conſequence thereof. But we 
who are guided by a ſurer Light, know, that if Man 
were not degenerate, he would {till enjoy the full 
knowledge of the Truths he formerly knew; and 
it he had never been any other than corrupted, he 
would have had no Idea's of theſe Truths. This 


untyes the Knot. Man had knowledge before he 


was corrupted, and after his Corruption forgot it. 
He can recover nothing but confus'd Idea's. and ſtands 
in need of a new Light to. illuminate them.. No 
It faint- 
ly unravell'd part of the Myſtery as well as it 
could, and the Explication it gave diſcovers ſome 
footſteps of the ancient Truth. For it points both 
ro the firſt ſtate of Happineſs and Knowledge, and 
to the ſecond of Miſery and Obſcurity. Thus. may 
we make an uſeful Application of the Doctrine of 
Kemembrance, and the Errors of Philoſophers may 
oftentimes ſerve to eſtabliſh the moſt incomprehen- 
ſible Truths of the Chriſtian Religion, and ſhew 


to em. 


that the Heathens did not want Traditions relating 


; The 


litth 
by | 
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The fourth Argumenr is taken from the nature of 
the Soul. Deſtruction reaches only compounded 
Bodies. But we may clearly perceive, that the Soul 
is ſimple and immaterial , and bears a reſemblance 
of ſomething divine, immortal and intelligent: for 
it imbraces the pure Eflence of Things, it meaſures 
all by Idea's which are eternal Parterns, and unites 
it Jelf to them when the Body does nor hinder it: 
So that *tis Spiritual, Indiſſoluble, and conſequently 
Immortal, as being not capable of diſſolution by any 
other means than the Will of him who created it. 
Notwithſtanding the force of theſe Proofs, and 
their tendency to keep up this hope in the Soul, So- 
crates and his Friends own that tis almoſt impoſſible 
to ward off Doubts and Uncertainties. For our Rea- 
ſon is too weak and degenerate to arrive at the full 
knowledge of Truth in this World. So that tis a 
wiſe Man's buſineſs, to chuſe from amongſt thoſe 
Arguments of the Philoſophers, for the Immortality 
of the Soul, that which to him ſeems beſt and moſt 
forcible, and capable to conduct him ſafely through 
the dangerous Shelves of this Life, till he obtain a 
full Aſſurance either of ſome Promiſe, or by ſome 
Divine Revelation; for that is the only Veſſel that's 
ſecure from danger. By this the moſt refin d Paga- 
niſm pays Homage to the Chriſtian Religion, and 
all colour or excule for Incredulity is took off. For 
the Chriſtian Religion affords Promiſes, Revelati- 
ons, and which is yet more conſiderable, the Accom- 
pliſhment of 'em. 35 
They mov'd two Objections to Socrates; one, that 
the Soul is only the Harmony reſulting from the 
juſt proportion of the qualities of the Body; the 
other, that tho' the Soul be more durable than the 
Body, yet it dies at laſt after having made uſe of 
ſeveral Bodies; juſt as a Man dies after he has 
worn ſeveral Suits of Clothes. 1 
Socrates, before he makes any Anſwer, ſtops a 
little, and deplores the misfortune of Men, who 
by hearing the Diſputes of the Ignorant, that cone 
[1 : | tradl 
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tradi& every thing, perſuade themſelves, that there's 
no ſuch thing as clear, ſolid and ſenſible Reaſons, 


but that every thing is uncertain. Like as thoſe 
who being cheated by Men become Men-haters; ſo 


they being impoſed upon by Arguments, become ha. 


ters of Reaſon ; that is, they take up an abſolute 
Hatred againſt all Reaſon in general, and will not 
hear any Argument. Socrates makes out the Inju- 
ſtice of this Procedure. He ſhews that when two 


Things are equally uncertain, Wiſdom directs us to 


chuſe that which is moſt advantageous with the 
leaſt danger. Now, beyond all diſpute, ſuch is the 
Immortaliry of the Soul ; and therefore ought to 
be embrac'd. For if this Opinion prove true after 
our Death, are not we conſiderable Gainers ? And 
if it prove falſe, what do we loſe ? 
Then he attacks that Objection which repreſents 
the Soul as a Harmony, and refutes it by ſolid and 
convincing Arguments, which at the ſame time prove 
the Immortality of the Soul. 
His Arguments are theſe. Harmony always de. 
pends upon the Parts that conſpire together, and is 
never oppoſite to them; bur the Soul has no de. 
pendance upon the Body, and always ſtands on the 
oppoſite fide. Harmony admits of leſs and more, 
but the Soul does not: From whence it would fol. 
low, that all Souls ſhould be equal, that none of 
em are vicious, and that the Souls of Beaſts are 
equally good, and of the ſame nature with thoſe 
of Men: Which is contrary to all Reaſon. 
In Muſick the Body commands the Harmony; but 
in Nature the Soul commands the Body. In Mu- 
fick, the Harmony can never give a ſound contra- 
ry to the particular Sounds of the Parts that bend 
or unbend. or move; but in Nature the Soul hasa 


contrary ſound to that of the Body: It attacks all JN 
its Paſſions and Deſires, it checks, curbs and puniſhes YC 


the Body. So that it muſt needs be of a very dit. 
ferent and oppoſite nature; which proves its Spiri 
tuality and Divinity. For nothing but what is _ 
8 | 1 | 44d ritual 


Things 
mortal 
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tual and Divine can be wholly oppoſite to what is 
Material and Earthly. i; | 

The Second Objection was, 
might outlive the Body, yet that does not conclude 
its Immortality: Since we know nothing to the con- 


r having animated 


trary, but that it dies at laſt, afte 
the Body ſeveral times. 15 | 
In anſwer to this ObjeQion, Socrates ſays we muſt 


trace the firſt Original of the Being and Corruption 


of Entities. If that be once agreed upon, we ſhall 


find no difficulty in determining what Things are 


corruptible and what not. But what Path ſhall we 
follow in this Enquiry ? Mult it be that of Phyficks ? 
Theſe Phyficks are ſo uncertain, that inſtead of be- 
ing inſtructive , they only blind and miſlead us. 
This he makes out from his own Experience. So 
that there's a neceſſity. of going beyond this Sci- 
ence, and having recourſe to Metaphyſicks, which 
alone can afford us the certain Knowledge of the 
Reaſons and Cauſes of Beings, and of that which 
conſtitutes their Eſſences. For Effects may be diſco- 
rer'd by their Cauſes; but the Cauſes can never be 
known by their Effects. And upon this account we 
muſt have recourſe to the Divine Knowledge, which 
Anaxagoras was ſo ſenſible of, that he uſher'd in 
his Treatiſe of Phyficks by this great Principle, 
That Knowledge is the Cauſe of Being. - But inſtead 
of keeping up to that Principle, he fell in again 
with that of ſecond Cauſes, and by that means de- 
ceivd the Expectation of his Hearers 

In order to make out the Immortality of the Soul, 


ue muſt correct this order of Araxagoras, and ſound 
Ito the bottom of the above-mention'd Principle: 
Which if we do, we ſhall be ſatisfied that God 
placed every Thing in the moſt convenient State. 


Now this beſt and moſt ſuitable State muſt be the 


Object of our Enquiry. To which purpoſe we muſt 


know wherein the particular Good of every particu- 


i- lar Thing conſiſts, and what the general Good of all 
TThings is. This diſcovery will make out the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, i 


That tho? the Soul. 


In 
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In this view Socrates raiſes his Thoughts to imma. 
terial Qualities, and eternal Idea's ; that is, he af. 


firms that there's ſumething that is in it ſelf good, 


fine, Juſt and gteat, which is the firſt Cauſe : And 
that all Things in this World that are good, fine 


Juſt, or great, are only ſuch by the communication 


of that firſt Cauſe : Since there is no other Cauſe of 
the Exiſtence of Things, but the participation of the 
Eſſence proper to each Subject. 

This Participation is 10 contriv'd, that Contraries 
are never found in the ſame Subject: From which 
Principle it follows by a neceſſary Conſequence, That 
the Soul,which gives Life to the Body, not as an acci. 
dental Form that adheres to it, but as a fubſtantial 
Form, ſubfiſting in its ſelf, and living formally by it 
RIF, as the corporeal Idea, and effectually enlivening 
the Body, can never be ſubject to Death, that being 
the Oppolite of Life: And that the Soul being unca- 
pable of dying, cannot be worſted by any attack of 
this Enemy; and is in effect imperiſhable, like the 
immaterial Qualities, Juſtice, Fortitude and Tempe- 
rance; but with this difference, that theſe imma. 
terial Qualities ſubſiſt independently and of them. 
felves., as being the ſame Thing with God himſelf; 
whereas the Soul is a created Being, that may be 
diſſolv'd by the Will of its Creator. In a word, the 
Soul ſtands in the ſame relation to the Life of the 
Body, that the Idea of God does to the Soul. 

The only Objection they could invent upon this 
Head, was, that the greatneſs of the Subject, and Man's 
natural Infirmity, are the two Sources of Man's di. 
ſtruſt aud incredulity upon this Head. Whereupon 
Socrates endeavours to dry up thoſe two Sources. 

He attacks their Diſtruſt by ſhewing that the 
Opinion of the Soul's Mortality, ſuits all the Idea's ot 
God. For, by this Mortality, Vertue would be pre- 


judicial to Men of Probity, and Vice beneficial to 


6 


} 


5 
+ 


the Wicked; which cannot be imagin'd. So that 


there's a neceſſity of another Life for rewarding the 


good and puniſhing the bad, And the Soul being 
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The Introduction io Phedon: 
Immortal, carries along with it into the other World, 


is good and bad Actions, its Vertues and Vices, 
which are the occaſion of its eternal Happineſs or 


Miſery. From whence, by a neceſſary Conſequence 
we may gather, what care we ought to have of it in 
this Life. wn 

To put a ſtop to the torrent of Incredulity, he 
has recourſe to two bh which naturally demand 
2 great deference from Man, and cannot be denied 
without a viſible Authority. The firſt is, the Cere- 
monies and Sacrifices of Religion it ſelf, which are 
only Repreſentations of what would be put in ex- 
ecution in Hell. The other is, the Authority of 
Antiquiry, which maintain'd the Immortality of the 
Soul: In purſuit of which, he mentions ſome anci- 
ent Traditions, that point to the Truth publiſh'd by 
Moſes and the. Prophets, notwithſtanding the Fa- 
bles that overwhelm em. Thus we ſee, a Pagan, 
ſupplies the want of Proof, which is too natural 
to Man, and filences the moſt obſtinate Prejudices, 
by having recourſe to the Oracles of God, which 
they were in ſome meaſure acquainted with; and 
by ſo doing makes anſwer to Simmias, who had ob- 
ed that the Doctrine of the Immortality of the 


relation to procure its reception. Tho' ſome blin- 
ted Chriſtians reject the Authority of our Holy 
Writ, and refuſe to ſubmit to it; yet we ſee a Pa- 
gn had ſo much Light as to make uſe of it to ſup- 
port his Faith, if 1 may ſo ſpeak, and to ſtrengthen 
lis ſweet Hope of a bleſſed Eternity. He ſhews, 
mat he knew how to diſtinguiſh the fabulous Part 


of a Tradition from the Truth, and affirms nothing 


but what is conformable to the Scriptures, parti- 
cularly, the laſt Judgment of the Good and the Bad; 
the neceffary Purgation of thoſe who depart this 
Life under a load of Sin; the eternal Torments of 
thole who committed mortal Sins in this Life; the 
fardon of Venial Sins after Satisfaction and Repen- 
ance; the Happineſs of thoſe who during the _—_ 

5 ä courſe 


Soul, ſtood in need of ſome Promiſe or Divine Re- 
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| bottomleſs Abyſs, and the Righteous convey'd to the Are. 


brought to him. He talks to em a minute, and then 


ing that he approach'd his End, he gave em to know 


— — — 
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courſe of their Lives renounc'd the Pleaſures of thel Autho 
Body, and only courted the Pleaſure of true Knoy: Saul, & 
ledge; that is, the knowledge of God; and beautt. 1% 
fied their Souls with proper Ornaments, ſuch à I Sas, 
Temperance, Juſtice, Fortitude, Liberty and Truth I“ be r 
He does not joke upon the groundleſs Merempſychoſig N ems 
or return of Souls to animate Bodies in this Life: tis W: 
but ſpeaks ſeriouſly, and ſhews that after Death va. 
all's over, the Wicked are thrown for ever into the #719 


Manſions of Bliſs : Thoſe who are neither righteous Tet 
nor wicked, but committed Sins in this Life, which his Coz 
they always repented of, are committed to Places Jon! F 
of torment, till they be ſufficiently purified. entitlec 

When Socrates made an end of his Diſcourſe, his Life 


Friends ask d what Orders he would give concerning Orecta) 


his Affairs. The only Orders I give you, reply'd he, And, 

7s to take Care of your ſelves, and to make your We 
ſelves as like to God as poſſible. Then they aka val 
him, how he would be interr'd ? This Queſtion of I tat of 
fended him. He would not have himſelf confounded I vithſta 
with his Corps, which was only to be interr'd. And Un ons 
tho the Expreſſion ſeems to import little, he ſhewd I Man, 
that ſuch falſe Expreſſions gave very dangerous Friends 
Wounds to the Souls of Men. a bleik 


He goes and bathes. His Wife and Children are 20 
1 
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diſmiſſes em. Upon his coming out of the Bath, 
the Cup is preſented to him. He takes it, recollets} 
his Thoughts within himſelf, prays, and drinks it 
off with an admirable tranquillity of Mind. Find 


that he reſign'd his Soul into the Hands of him who 
gave it, and of the true Phyſician who was coming 
to heal it. This was the exit of Socrates. Pagi- 
niſm never afforded ſuch an admirable Example. 
And yer a ceirain modern Author is fo ignorant 01 
its Beauty, that he places it infinitely below that of 
Petronius, the famous Diſciple of Epicurus. He 
did not employ the laſt Hours of bis Life, lays that 

| Author, 


— 
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h author, zn diſcourſing of the Immortality of the 
aul, &c. but having choſen. a more pleaſurable and 
wtural fort of Death, imitated the ſweetneſs of the 


— 


1 be recited to him. This was à fine imitation: It 
ems Petronius ſung what they read to him. But 
this was not all. Nevertheleſs continues he, he re- 
ſerv'd ſome Minutes for thinking of his Affairs, and 
iftributed Rewards to ſome of his Slaves, and puniſh'd 


others. 


hs Conſtancy and — in drinking up the Poy- 
ſon! Petronius is ret behind him; nay, be is Juſtly 
entitled to a preference upon'the ſcore of bis for ſaking 
i Life infinitely more delightful than that of the Sage 
Grecian, and that too with the ſame 'Tranguillity of 
Mind, and Evenneſs of Temper. | 


the vaſt difference between the death of Socrates, and 
that of this Epicurean, whom Tacitus himſelf, not- 
mithſtanding his Paganiſm, did not dare to applaud. 
In one fide, we are preſented with the view of a 
Man, that ſpent his laſt Minutes in making his 
friends better, recommending to them the hopes of 
1 blefſed Eternity, and ſhewing what that Hope re- 
requires of them: A Man that died with his Eyes 


without any reflections upon his Enemies who con- 
demn d him ſo unjuſtly. On the other fide we meet 
with a voluptuous Perſon, in whom all Sentiments 
ot Vertue are quite extinguiſh'd ; who, to be rid of 
tis own Fears, occaſion'd his own Death, and in his 
exit would admit of no other Entertainment bur 
reeable Poems and pleaſant Verſes; who ſpent 
the laſt Minutes of his Time in rewarding thoſe of 
lis Slaves, who doubtleſs had been the Miniſters 
ad Accomplices of his Senſualities, and ſeeing choſe 
puniſh'd, who perhaps had ſhewn an averfion to his 
Vices, and diſſervd him in the way of his Pleaſures. 
1 good Death ought to be uſher'd in by a 1775 

9; ite 


Swans, and cauſed ſome agreeable and touching Verſes 


Let them talk of Socrates, ſays he, and boaſt of 


We have no need of long Comments, to make out - 


ntent upon God, praying to him, and bleſſing him, 
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Life. Now, a Life ſpent in Vice, Effeminacy ang I deſig 
Debauchery, is much ſhort of one entirely taken up dec 
in the Exerciſe of Vertue, and the ſolid Pleaſures I pm 
of true Knowledge, and adorn'd with the venerable I % < 
Ornaments of Temperance, Juſtice, Fortitude, Liber. hing 
,and Truth. One of Socrates's dying words was, iſ Tre 
that thoſe who entertain'd bad Diſcourſes upon Br 


Death; wounded the Soul very dangerouſly. And N crate 
what would not he have ſaid of thoſe who ſcruple I lity _ 


not to write em? : theſe 
But tis probable this Author did not foreſee the 
Conſequence of this unjuſt Preference. He wrote M 7 


like a Man of this World, that never knew Socrates, 
Had he known him, he had certainly form'd a juſter Ph 
Judgment. And in like manner, if he had known 7 
Seneca or Plutarch, he had never equall'd or pre. 
ferd Petronius to them. Had he made the beſt 
uſe of his Underſtanding, he would have ſeen Rea. . 
ſons to doubt that the Petronius now read, is not Echec 
the Petronus of Tacitus, whole Death he ſo much 
admires, and would have met with ſome juſt Ob. ; 
jections, which at leaſt give occaſion to ſuſpedct its 2 
ing ſuppoſitious. But to return to Socrates. * ch 
His Doctrine, of Death's being no Affliction ; but dh 
on the contrary, a Paſlage to a happier Lite, made 
a conſiderable Progreſs: Some Philofophers gave Ps 
ſuch lively and forcible Demonſtrations of it in their > 


Lectures, that the greateſt part of their Diſciples ns 
laid violent Hands on themſelves, in order to over. = 


take that happier Life. Pro/omers Philadelphus pro- Ph. 
hibited Hege/ras of Cyrene to teach it in his School, end 


for fear of diſpeopling his Countries. And the Po- 77 
ets of that Prince's Court fiding with their Prince WF 5 
as commonly they do, us'd all means to decry that 10 bei 
Doctrine, and thoſe who were prevail'd upon to em- — 
brace it. Twas their pernicious Complaiſance that i ***4 
occaſion'd what we now read in Callimachus againlt a 
the Immortality of the Soul; and above all that fa. N the 
mous Epigram, Cicero alledges to have been wWiit This un 


againſt CJeombrotus of Ambracia, but was certainly I Date of 
g | | defign'd 


- 


— 2 


d deßgr'd likewiſe againſt Plato. Tis to this purpoſe, 
Cleombrotus of Ambracia having paid his laſt Com- 
pliment 10 the Sun, threw himſelf beadlong from the 
10% of a Tower into Hell: Not that he bad done any 
er. thing * of Death; but only had read Plato's 
Treatiſe of the Immortality of the Soul. . 
But, after all, it redounds to the Glory of So- 
id MY crates and Plato, and the Doctrine of the Immorta- 
le ty of the Soul; that none but ſuch Enemies as 


theſe oppoſe it. | | 


WY 


* phedon Or, A Dialogue of 
"l the Immortality of the Soul. 


e. 
E Echecrates and Phedon. 

Lee. Ph were you by when Socrates: drank 

Ml I the Poyſon, or did any Body give you an | 
b. Account how he behav'd in that JunQture? _ | 


[ 


Phed. T was preſent. | 


1s Fcbec. What were his laſt Words then, and how The that; 
dy'd he? You'll oblige me much with the relation: tants 7 


| o 1 VEN | re Phlins, « 
4 For the Phliaſiaus have but little Correſpondence Cry id 
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nich the Athenians, and ' tis a great while ſince we 
by had any Stranger from Athens to acquaint us how br wo 
es tlings went. We only heard that he dy'd after 
er. drinking the Poyſon; but could not underſtand any 
. Lerticulars relating to his Death. a 
of ders What ! Did not you hear how he was ar- 
md - -: | Ay 3 i 
5 Echec. Yes truly, ſome Body told us that; and 
1at we thought it ſtrange that his Sentence was ſo long 4 


in being put in execution after his Trial. 

gat £224. * That happen'd only by chance. For the 
nt MW * Ph:dor's Diſcourſe implies that the time of the Ships de- 
baue was uncertain : "Twas either anticipated or retarded, 


Is the Condition of the Ship and other Occurrences requir d. 
dit This uncertainty occaſions the Difficulty of finding the true 
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Phedon: Or, 4 Dialogue 
day before his Trial, the Stern of the Sacred Ship 
which the Athenians ſend every Year to Delos, was 
crown'd for the Voyage. 
Echec. What is that Sacred Ship? 
Phed. If you believe the Athenians, it is the ſame 


Ship in which Ibeſeus tranſported the 14 young 
Children te Cect, and brought *em ſafe back again; 
is ſaid the Athenians at that time vow'd to 
Apollo, that if the Children were preſerv d from the 
impending Danger, they would ſend every Lear to 
Delos Preſents and Victims aboard the ſame Vef: 
ſel. And this they do ever ſince. As ſoon as the 
Ship is clear'd and ready to put to Sea, they purife 


the City, and obſerve an inviolable Law tor put. 


ting none to Death before the return of the Ship, 
Now ſometimes it ſtays long out, eſpecially if the 
Winds be contrary. This Feſtival, which is proper: 
Iy call'd Theoria, commences when the Prieſt of 
Apollo has crown'd the Stern of the Ship. Now, as 
I told you, this happen d on the day preceeding S. 
crates's Trial. And *twas upon that Account that 


he was kept ſo long in Priſon, after his Commit- 


ment. | | | 
Echec. And during his Impriſonment, what did 
he do? What ſaid he? Who was with him? Did 


the Judges order him to be kept up from Viſits? 


And did he die without the Aſſiſtance of his Friends? 
Phed. Not at all; ſeveral of his Friends ſtay'd 

with him to the laſt Minute. 

4 Echec. If you're at leiſure, pray relate the whole 

tory. 

Phed. At preſent I have nothing to do, and 66 

{hall endeavour to ſatisfie your Demands. * Beſides, 

I take the greateſt Pleaſure in the World, in ſpeak 

ing, or hearing others ſpeak of Socrates. 


* Phedon had been infinitely oblig d tO Socrates; for being 
taken Priſoner in War, and fold to a Merchant that bought 
Slaves ; Socrates, who was mighty fond of his Genius, obl1g' 
Alcibiades or Crito to ranſom him; and receiy'd him into the 


Echte. 


Number of his Friends and Diſciples. 


© OY of the Immortality of the Soal. 8 
Echec. Aſſure your ſelf, Phedon, you ſhall not 


take more pleaſure in ſpeaking, than I in hearing. 
Begin pray, and above all, take Care to omit no- 


ing. - %%% 
Phed. Vou' II be ſurprisd when you hear what a 


Condition I was then in. I was ſo far from being 


ſenſibly touch'd with the misfortune of a Friend 
whom I loved very tenderly, and who died before 
my Eyes; that I envy'd his Circumſtances, and could 
not forbear to admire the Goodneſs, Sweetneſs and 
Tranquillity that appear'd in all his Diſcourſes, and 


the Bravery he ſhew'd upon the approach of Death. 


Every thing that I ſaw, furniſh'd me with a Proof 
that he did not paſs to the Shades below with- 
out the aſſiſtance of ſome Deity, that took Care to 
conduct him and put him in poſſeſſion of that tran- 
ſcendent Felicity of the Bleſſed. But, as on one 
hand, theſe Thoughts ſtifled all the Sentiments of 


Compaſſion, that might ſeem due at ſuch a morti- 


fying fight : So on the other hand, they leſſen'd the 
Pleature I was wont to have in hearing all his other 
Diſcourſes, as affecting me with that ſorrowful re- 
flexion, that in the ſpace of a Minute this divine 
Man would leave us for ever. Thus was my Heart 
tols'd with contrary | Motions, that I could not de- 
fine. Twas not properly either Pleaſure or Grief, 
but a confuſed mixture of theſe two Paſſions, which 


produc'd ' almoſt the ſame effect in all the By-ſtan- 1. 
e jame =D 

ther while gave ſurpriſing Signs of real Joy and ſen- 2 

fible Pleaſure. Above all, Apollodorus diſtinguiſhid en of in 


himſelf upon this Occaſion; you know his hu- 4% Apo- 


ders. One while we melred into Tears; and ano- 


2 
) 


Eh logy. 


Echec. No Body knows it better. 
| Phed, In him was the difference of theſe Moti- 
ons moſt obſervable. As for me and all the reſt, 
our Behaviour was not ſo diſtinguifhing, as being 
mix'd with the Trouble and Confuſion I ſpoke of 


fult now. 
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Phedon: Or, A Dialogue 


Echec. Who was there then beſides your ſelf ? 

Phed. There were no other Arhenians, but Apol. 
lodorus, Critobulus, and his Father Cito, Hermogenes, 
Emgenes, Eſchines, Antiſthenes, Cteſippus, Menexe- 


Mis, and a few more, Plato was ſick. 
Echec. Were there no Strangers ? » 
Phed. Yes; Simmias the Iheban, with * Cebes, 

and Phedondes; and from Megara, Euclides and 

Terp/ion. ES 


Echec. What! Were not Axiſtippus and Cleom: 


brotus there ? | 
Phed. No, ſure; f for *tis {aid they were at A. 
ina. 
Echec. Who was there beſides? 


Phed. I believe I have named moſt of thoſe that 
were there. | 


Echec. Let's hear then what his laſt Diſcourſes 
Were. | : 


* *Tis the ſame cebes who made the Table that we now 
have; which is an Explication of an Allegorical Table, that 
he ſuppoſes to have been in the Temple of Saturn at Thebes ; 
and contains a very ingenious Scheme of a Man's whole Life. 
It hints at all the Doctrines of Socrates, and the Style reſem- 
bles that of Plato, 

+ The Delicacy and Salt of this Satyr is thus explain'd by 
Demetrius Phalerenus, Plato, ſays he, had a mind to ſuppreſs 
the Scandal that Ariſtippus and Cleombrotus drew upon them- 
ſelves, by feaſting at Agina, when Socrates their Friend and 
Maſter was in Priſon, Without daigning to go to fee him, or 
even to aſſiſt on the day of his Death, tho' they were then 
at the entry of the Athenian Harbour. Had he told the 


whole Story, the Invective had been too particular. But 


with an admirable Decency and Artfulneſs he introduces Phe- 
don, giving a Liſt of thoſe who aſſiſted at his Death, and 
making Anſwer to the Queſtion, {Whether they were there 
Or not?) That they were at gina; pointing at once to 


their Debauchery and Ingratitnde. This ſtroak is the more - 


biting, that the Thing it ſelf paints out the Horror of the 
Action, and not he that ſpeaks.. Plato might ſecurely have 
attack'd Ariſtippus and Cleombratus; but he choſe rather to 
make nie of this Figure, which in effect gives the greater 


Blow. This is a notable Piece of delicate Satyr. Atheneus 


by charging Plato with ' ſlander upon this ſcore prejudic'd 
himieir, more than Plats, who will always be cry'd up for 
having this Zeal tor his Maſter. 


Phed. 
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On the day o 


of the Immortality of the Soul. "= 
Phed. I ſhall endeavour to give you a full Ac- 
count: For we never miſſed one day in viſiting So- 
crates. To this End we met every morning in the 
Place where he was try'd, which joyn'd to the Pri- 
ſon ; and there we waited till the Priſon Doors 


were open; at which time we went ſtraight to him, 


* 1 


is Execution, we came thither ſoo- 

ner than ordinary, having heard as we came out of 

the City that the Ship was return'd- from Delos. 

When we arriv'd the Goaler that uſed to let us in, 

came out to us and defir'd we ſhould ſtay a little 

and not go in till he came to conduct us. For, ſays Lheſe Aa- 
he, the eleven Magiſtrates are now untying So- LUO 
crates, and acquainting him that he muft die, as »erſeers of 
this day. When we came in we found Socrates the Priſon 
* unty'd, and his Wife Aantippe (you know her ) #4 Pr 
fitting by him with one of his Children in her Arms ; % Ec. 


and as ſoon as ſhe ſpy'd us, ſhe fell a crying and tors of the 


and e means the whole day with him, 


were the O- 


making a noiſe, as you know Women commonly Sentences of 


do on ſuch - Occaſions. Socrates, ſaidghe, this is the the Fudges. 
laſt time your Friends ſhall ſee you. Upon which 

Secrates turning to Crito, ſays, Crito, pray ſend this 

Woman home. 1 it was done. Cito's 

Folks carry'd Aantippe off, who beat her Face and 

cry'd bitterly. In the mean time Socrates, fitting up- 


— — — 


1 


| 


on the Bed, ſoftly ſtroaks the place of his Leg where x,» Pl, 


the Chain had been ty'd.,and ſays, To my mind what fr :2ree: 
Men call Pleaſure, is a pretty odd ſort of a Thing, with Pain, 
which agrees admirably well with Pain; tho' Peo- 
ple believe it is quite contrary, becauſe they cannot 
meet in one and the ſame Subject. For whoever 
enjoys the one, muſt unavoidably be poſſeſs d of the 
other, as if they were naturally joyn'd. 4 
Had A ſop been aware of this Truth, perhaps he 
had made a Fable of it; and had told us that 
At Athens, after the Sentence was pronounc'd to the Cri- 
minal, they unty'd him, as being a Victim to Death, Which 
It was not law ful to keep in Chains. ä | 
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86 Phedon: Or, A Dialogue 
Socrates God deſigning to reconcile theſe two Enemies, and 
7789555 not being able to compaſs his End, contented him. 
Gods ty TELE with tying them to one Chain; ſo that erer 
Pleaſire ſince the one follows the other, according to my 
and Pain to Experience at this Minute. For the Pain occaſiond 
Ty. by wy Chain, is now follow'd by a great deal of 
Abe Ka: a Sdlure. ; 

f 1 I am infinitely glad, replies Cœbes interrupting 
him, that you have mention'd A/op. For by 16 
doing you have put it in my Head to ask you a Que. 
ſtion that many have ask'd of me, of late, eſpecially 
Evenns of Evenus, The Queſtion relates to your Poems in 
_ turning the Fables of AÆſop into Verſe, and making 
Poct, the 4 Hymn to Apollo, They want to know what 
firſt that mov'd you, that never made Verſes before, to tun 
ſaid Habit Poet ſince you came into the Priſon? If Evenus asks 
45 pong the ſame Queſtion of me again, as I know he will 
'* * what would you have me to ſay? 
| You have nothing to do, ſays Socrates, but to tell 
What moy'd him the plain matter of Fact as it ſtands; vis. That 
Socrates to I did not at all mean to rival him in Poetry, for! 
N knew ſuch an attempt was above my reach; but 
Condemna- Only to trace the meaning of ſome Dreams, and put 
n. my ſelf in a n obeying, in caſe Poetry 
happen'd to be the Muſick that they allotted tor 
U Dogan, N Exerciſe. For you muſt know, that all my life 
1.1. time I have had Dreams, which always recommend: 
i to ap- ed the ſame Thing to me, ſometimes in one Form 
7 himſelf and ſomstimes in another. Socrates, ſaid they, f- 
0 Haſs. ply your ſelf to Muſick. This I always took for a 
ſimple Exhortation, like that commonly given to 
Undo x thoſe who run Races, ordering me to purſue my 
he perfet. wonted courſe of Life, and carry on the ſtudy of 
eff Aufi. Wiſdom, that I made my whole Buſineſs, which is 
the moſt perfect Mufick. But ſince my Trial, the 
Feſtival of Apollo having retarded the execution of 
my Sentence, I fanſied theſe Dreams might hav? 
v to ſun-order'd me to apply my ſelf to that vulgar and 
nes common ſort of Mulick : And fince I was departing 
this World, I thought ir fafer ro ſanctifie my 15 


of the Immortality of the Soul. 87 

by obeying the Gods, and eſſaying to make Verſes, 
than to diſobey them. Purſuant to this Thought, vr, „ 
my firſt Eflay was a Hymn to the God whoſe Feſti- 7erſe but 
val was then celebrated. After that I confider'd Fable that 
that a true Poet ought not only to make Diſcourſes * rg 
in Verſe, but likewiſe Fables. Now finding my ſelf F 3 2 
not diſpoſed to invent new Fables, I apply'd my a length in 
ſelf to thoſe of Aſop, and turn'd thoſe into Verſe Ariſtotle's | 
that came firſt into my Mind. Poeticon. 

This, my dear Cæber, is the Anſwer you're to give 
Evenus. Aſſure him, that I wiſh him all happineſs; ' 
and tell him, that if he be wiſe, he'll follow me. 
For in all appearance I am to make my Exit this | fi 
— — ſince the Athenians have given Orders to that jy 
effect. | | | 

What ſort of Counſel is that you give to Evenus, 
replies Symmias; J have ſeen that Man often: And 
by what I know of him, I can promiſe you he'll ne- 
ver follow you with his Will. 


What, ſays Socrates, is not Evenus a Philoſo- „ 125. | 5 
- S bo 
pher ? | : a Philoſo- 
I think ſo, ſays Symmiàs. pher ; or 


Then, replies Socrates, he, and all others that are — 1 
worthy of that Profeſſion, will be willing to fol-7"2 
low me. I know he will not kill himſelf, for that, 3 
they ſay, is not lawful. Having ſpoke theſe words 1 | 
he drew his Legs off the Bed, and ſate down upon | 
the Ground ; in which Poſture he entertain'd us the | 
whole remaining part of the Day. 3 

Cebes put the firſt Queſtion to him, which was this. 15 
How do you reconcile this Socrates, that tis not law- 
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ful to kill one's ſelf, and at the ſame time that a ä 
Philoſopher ought to follow you ? 1 
What, replies Socrates, did neither you nor Sym- = 
mias ever hear your Friend * Philolaus diſcourſe that | 1 
Point ? | 4 
9 

* Philolaus was a Pythagorean Philoſopher, who could not = 
fail to aſſert his Maſter's Doctrine, of the unlawfulneſs of | 
Self. murder. He wrote only one Volume, which Plato pur- | 5 
chaſed at 400 Crowns. ; = 

| +./ nl 


_ Phedon : Or, 4 Dialogue 

| No, reply'd they, he never explain'd himſelf clear. 
ly upon that Point. # 

As for me, replies Socrates, I know nothing by t 

what I have heard, and ſhall not grudge to com- 
municate all that I have learn d. Beſides, there's 
no Exerciſe ſo ſuitable for a Man upon the point of 
Death, as:that of examining and endeavouring tho. 
rowly to know what Voyage this is that we muſt 

all make, and making known his own Opinion up. 
on it. . 
What is the ground of that Aſſertion, ſays Cehes, 

that tis not lawful for a Man to kill himſelf ? 1 

have often heard Philolaus and others ſay that it 

was an ill Action, but I never heard em fay 
more. 0 
Have Patience, ſays Socrates, you ſhall know more 
preſently, and perhaps you'll be ſurpriſed to find it 
an eternal Truth that never chauges; whereas moſt 
Jeliner him- Other Things in this World alter according to their 
lf, but ircumſtances ; this is ſtill the ſame, even in the 
muſt wait Cale of thoſe to whom Death would be more a- 
ol God de- preeable than Life. Is it not a ſurpriſing thing that 
ver him. fuch Men are not allow'd to poſſeſs themſel ves of 


Man cannot 


the Good they want, but are oblig d ta wait for 


- 


another Deliverer ? 
The Diſs This may ſeem unreaſonable to you, ſays Socrates, 
_ % but after all it is not ſo. The Diſcourſes we are 
in the Cere- Entertain'd with every day in our Ceremonies and 
monies and Myſteries, bis. That God has Put US in this Life, as 
"qo „ in à Poſt which, we cannot quit without his leave, &c. 
Agia, Theſe I ſay, and ſuch like Expreſſions, may ſeem 
Mar: beine Hard, and ſurpaſs our Underſtanding.” But nothing 
G4; Pre is eaſier to be underſtood, or better ſaid, than this, 
perty, is a I hat the Gods take Care of Men, and that Men are 
Proof that one of the Poſſeſſions that belong to the Gods, Is not 


| be 5 75 7 this true ? 
right to ki 2 * | 
| lf. Very true, replies Cebes. 


ſelf. continues Socrates, be 


Would not you your 
Fan 


gry if one of your Slaves kill'd himſelf without 
EF Jour 


Jupiter only knows that, replies Cebes ſmiling. 


them! 
concè 
from 
convil 
and n 


2 
of 
; 


your order, and would not you puniſh him ſeverely if - 
you could ? 1 | 


deal of reaſon in what Cebes advances. What can 


be thine 
— 
8 — 
— 


of the Immortality of, the Sul. 3 | 


Ves, doubtleſs, replies Cebes. ER 
By the ſame reaſon, 1ays Socrates, a Man ſhould - 

not kill himſelf, bur ſhould wait for an expreſs or- 

der from God for making his Exit, like: this ſent me 
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OW. | | | 1 
g That ſtands to Reaſon, ſays Cæbes; but your ſay- cebes ob- 
ing, That a Philoſopher ought nevertheleſs to deſire je&s, that” | 
to dic, is what I think ſtrange , and 1 cannot recon- Men ſhamld 
le che two Opinions, eſpecially if it be true, what 8 755 ers- 
8 leave this 
you ſaid but now, that the Gods take care of Men, Ziſe, fnte 
1 being their Property: For that a Philoſopher the Gods a 
ſhould not be troubled to be without the Gods for hr Gaar. 
his Guardians, and to quit a Lite where ſuch per- diane 1 89055 
ert. Beings, the better Governours of the World, 
take Care ot him, leems very unreaſonable to me. 
Do they imagine they'll be more capable ro govern - 
themizlves, when left to themſelves ? I can eafily þ _ 
conceive that a Fool may think it his Duty to fleeF” 
from a good Maſter at any rate; and will not be 
convinc'd that he ought to ſtick to what is good, 
and never loſe fight of it: But I affirm, that a wiſe 
Man will defire never to quit a Dependance upon a The wiſe + 
perfecter Being than himſelf. From whence I infer will ever de- 
the contrary of what you advanced, and conclude #** #2 <= 
that the Wiſe are ſorry to die, and Fools are fond “ 
of death. | 3 
Socrates ſeem'd to be pleas d with Cebe's Wit; and Cebes's 0b- 
turning to us, told us, that Cæbes has always ſome- Jeclion is 
thing to object; and takes care not to aſſent at firſt % Nb 
6 what is told him. ble, without | 


| 3 any ſolidity. 
Indeed, replies Simmias, I muſt ſay I find a great 1 | 
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the Sages pretend to gain, by quitting better Ma- 
lers than themſelves, and willingly depriving them- 
klves of their Aid? Do you mind that; tis you 
alone that he addreſſes himſelf to, meaning to re- 
prove you for your Inſenſibility, in being ſo willing 
to part with us, and quit the Gods, who, according 
Whey to 


tell to others 


* deat%. be a piece of Injuſtice in me not to be troubled at 
| Fake Care of death. But be it known to you Simmias and to you their 
Alen in the Cebes, that I hope to arrive at the __ of the ly ri 


other World. Juſt. Inde 


ruhe. Aſſembl ; 
2 How, replies Simmiac, would you have quittel . e Pf 


Ibe Good this Lite, without communicating thoſe Sentiment atzen 


treated in 


HO Phedon : Or, 4 Dialogue 
to your own Words, are ſuch good and wiſe Ge- @) 


vernors. : | Le 
You are in the right of it, ſays Socrates : I fe mak 


you mean to oblige me to make formal Defence if 1 

ſuch as I gave in at my Tryal. _ Crito 

That's the very thing, replies Szmmas. pr 
Socrates Then, ſays Socrates, you muſt ſatisfie your ſelyes expl: 
 reſues Ce- ſo that this my laſt Apology may have more in Reaſ 
bex' 2 fluence upon you, than my former had upon my die u 
| pes thas Judges. For my part, continues be, if I thought IM wort 
ebe wie {hould not find in the other World Gods as good and this. 
ſhould de- 25 wile, and Men infinitely better than we, twould Argui 


this Point 1 ſelf Cour: 


He means but as for my finding in the other World Maſter} ;, 6, 


| that perhaps infinitely good and wile, that I can aſſure you of, a ,t.Þ, 


Goin” much as things of that Nature will bear; and after 
therefore it is that death is no trouble to me, hoping yy; 


enough to. 


make god that there's ſomething reſerv'd for the dead after eg < 


Vis hopes ef this Life, and that the good meet with better Treat. the ff 


ceived into 


being re- ment in the World to come than the bad. | For [I 


are bett7 to us? This methinks will be a common Good; and 
the other if you convince us of all that you believe with re ind tl 
World, than ference to this Point, you have made a ſufficient ar they 5 


the Bad. - ö 
The Doctrine pology. An 
of the Im- 15 ip L 


mortality of That's what I deſign to try, ſays Socrates; but I 5.54 . 
abe Soul would firſt hear what Crizo has to ſay : I thought he phe 
ſhould be had a mind to offer ſomething a pretty while ago. But le 
conmwnics" H have nothing to ſay , replies C770, but what 

your Executioner has been puſhing me on to tel (% 
you this great while, that you ought to ſpeak 3 keep fa 
little as youcan for fear of over-heating your ſelf, I 
fince nothing is more contrary to the Operation oi the den 
Poiſon ; inſomuch that if you continue to 1 for a D 
; Fo er PT 1 "It 


of the Immortality of the Soul. 


(a) you'll be obliged to take two or three Doſes. 

Let him do his ce, lays Socrates; let him 
make ready two Doſes of Poiſon, or three if he will, 
I knew you would give me that anſwer, replies 


Pray let that alone, ſays Socrates, and ſuffer me to 


(vito; bur ſtill he > Es me to ſpeak to you. 
explain before you who are my Judges, for what 


Reaſons, a Man enlightned by Philoſophy, ought to 


die with Courage and a firm hope that in the other 
World he ſhall enjoy a Felicity beyond any thing in 


| this. Pray do you Simmias and Cebes liſten to my 


Arguments. 5 | 

True Philoſophers make it the whole buſineſs of 
their life-time to learn to die. Now tis extream- 
ly ridiculous for them, after they run out a whole 
Courſe inceſſantly in order to compaſs that one end, 


to flinch and be afraid when it comes up to them, 


when they are juſt in a Capacity of obtaining it 
| after a long and painful Search. 

Whereupon Simmias laughed and told him, in ear- 
neſt Socrates you make me laugh, notwithſtanding 
the ſmall occaſion I have to laugh in this JunCQture. | 
For I am certain the greateſt part of thoſe who 
hear you talk ſo, will ſay you talk much better of 


the Philoſophers than you believe. Above all, the 
Athenians would be glad that all the Philoſophers 
would learn that Leſſon ſo well as to die in Effect; 
and they'l be ready to tell you, death is the only thing 
they are worthy of. : 
Simmias, replies Socrates, our Athenians would 
ſo ſpeak the Truth, but without knowing it to be 
ſuch : For they are ignorant in what manner Philo- 
ſophers defire to die, or how they are worthy of it. 
But let us leave the Athenians to themſelves ; and 


(a) Probably the Executioner mean'd by this Advice to 


keep fair with Socrates, and ſave his Money ; for he was to 
furniſh the Hemlock, of which a pound (the common Doſe) 
colt 12 Drachms, 5. e. 3 Livres and 12 d. See Plutarch upon 
the death of Phocion, who was obliged to pay his Executioner 
for a Doſe of Poiſon. | ” 
B talk 


True Philo- 
ophers learn 
to die all 
their life- 
time, 


A Satyrical 
Rub upon 
the Atheni- 
ans, who © 
could not 
abide Phi- 
loſophers. 
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Phedon : Or, 4 Dialogue 
talk of things within our own Company. Doe; 
Death appear to be any thing to you? 

Yes, without doubt; replies Simmias. 

Is it not, continues Socrates, the Separation of 
Soul and Body; ſo that the Body has a ſeparate Be. 
ing and the Soul ano ther ? 

Juſt ſo, ſays S:mmas. 

Let's try then, my dear Simmias, if your Thoughts 
and mine agree. By that means we ſhall ſet the Ob. 
ject of our preſent Enquiry into a clearer light. Do 

Philoſophers you think à Philoſopher courts what the World 

do not court calls Pleaſure, as that of Eating, Drinking, Cc. 

Pleaſures.) Not at all, Socrates. 28 

Nor that of Love? 
By no means. | 
Do you think they purſue or mind the other Plea. 
ſures relating to the Body, ſuch as good Cloths, hand- 
ſome Shoes, and the other Ornaments of the Body 
Whether do you think they value or flight thoſe 
things when neceſſity does not inforce their Uſe? 
In my mind, replies Simmias, a true Philoſopher 
mult needs contemn them. 9 8 gi 
Then you believe, continues Socrates, that the 
Body is not at all the Object of the Care and Bu- 
ſineſs of a Philoſopher : But on the contrary, that 
his whole Buſineſs is to ſeparate himſelf from it, 
and mind only the concerns'of his Soul. Jl 

| Molt certainly. M 

he Phi. . Thus, continues Socrates, tis plain upon the whole 

t{:phers that a Philoſopher labours in a more diſtinguiſhing 

Buſineſs is Manner, than other Men to purchaſe the Freedom 

eo cut off all of his Soul, and cut off all Commerce between it 

commerce. and the Body. I am likewiſe of the Opinion, Simmias 

Soul and that moſt Men will grant, that whoever avoids thoſe 

Body. Corporeal Things, and takes no pleaſure in them 

(a) is not worthy to live; and that he who does 


Death. 


() "Tis a Truth acknowledged by almoſt all the World, 
That he who doe's not enjoy the Pleaſures of the Body, 15 
not worthy to live. So that tis a true Saying, That a Phi- 
loſopher is worthy of nothing but death. oo 


not 


68 


of the Immortality of the Soul. 92 
"ot uſe the Pleaſures of the Body is near to death. 

You ſpeak Trurh, Socrates. ; 
But what ſhall we ſay of the acquiring of Pru- 25e Bodies 
lence ? Is the Body an Obſtacle or not, when em- being an Ob. 
ploy'd 1n that work? I'll explain my meaning by /«c/e in the 
n Example : Have Seeing and Hearing any thing "_ of 
of Truth in them, and is their Teſtimony faithful ?, 2 
Or are the Poets in the right in ſinging that we nei- of this eruth 

ther ſee nor hear things truly ? For. if theſe two 
Senſes of Seeing and Hearing are not true and Tbe vncer-. 
ruſty, the other, which are much weaker, will be gere of the 
fir leſs ſuch. Do not you think ſo ? 9 

Yes, without doubt, replies Simmiasß. | 

When does the Soul then, continues Socrates, find 
out the Truth? We ſee that while the Body is join'd rhe Body de- 
in the Enquiry, this Body plainly cheats and {e- ceives the = 
duces it. - Soul. 

That's true, ſays Simmias. h 

Is it not by reaioning that the Soul embraces The Sou! 
Truths ? And does it not reaſon better than before, e bet, 
mhen tis not encuinher'd by Seeing or Hearing, Pain r 5, 24 
or Pleaſure? When ſhut up within it ſelf, it bids e 3 
adieu to the Body, and entertains as little Corref ſeparated 
pondence with it as is poſſible; and purſues the From it. 
knowledge of things without touching them ? 

That's incomparably well ſpoken. | 

Is it not eſpecially upon this oceafion that the 
Sul of a Philoſopher deſpiſes and avoids the Body, 
and wants to be by it ſelf ? FS oe 

| think ſo. | | 

What ſhall we ſay then, my dear Simmias, of all 
the Objects of the Soul ? For inſtance, ſhall we call 
Juftice lomething or nothing? | 

We mult certainly give it the Title of Something. 

Shall we not like wile call it Good and Fine? 

Ay. doubtleſs. Ts: | 

but did you ever ſee theſe Objects with the Eyes 
ol your Body? | 8 

No, to be ſure, 


Or 
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94 Phedon : Or, 4 Dialogue 


The Eſence Or with any other Senſe? Did you ever touchMiWars : 


of things , any of thoſe things I now ſpeak of, ſuch as May. 
"2c, tude, Health, Fortitude, and, in a Word, the Efftng 


by the Sen- 


fes, bur by of all other things? Is the truth of them diſcovery 
the operati- by the Body? Or is it not certain, that whoerg 
on of the puts himſelf in a condition to examine them mo 
narrowly, and trace them to the bottom, will he 


- Soul alone, 


ter compals the end, and know more of them: 
That's very true. 


The more the 


Body the 
more pier- 


it not be in the manner above-mention'd ? 


Right Socrates; you have ſpoke incomparably 


well. 


The Lane 


Tubes of the ciple, continues Socrates, that true Philoſopher 


Philoſophers Hould have ſuch Language among themſelves. 


among This Life is a Road that's apt to miſlead us au 


themſe!ves. our Reaſon in all our Enquires ; becauſe while we 


Theo fcacl 3 K | 
ee have a Body, and while our Soul is drown'd info 


Body in the Much Corruption, we ſhall never attain the Object 
ſearch of of our Wiſhes, 1. . Truth. The Body throws 2 
2 /, thouſand Obſtacles and Croſſes in our way by demilt 
%% ding neceſſary Food: And then the Diſeaſes that 
Ai ſturbs us 8 a : | a ; 
wih Di. enlue do quite diforder our Enquiry : Befides, it fil 
feaſes, but us with Love, Deſires, Fears and a thouſand foolilh 
often ſmks Imaginations; infomuch that there's nothing true! 


Ps; than the common Saying, That the Body wil! never 


Senſes, conduct us to Wiſdom, What is it that gives - to 
Vars 


Now the ſimpleſt and pureſt way of examininy 
Soul is dig things, is to purſue every Particular by Though 
engaged alone, without offering to ſupport our Meditation 
from the by ſeeing, or backing our Reaſonings by any other 
Corporeal Senſe ; by employing the naked Thought 
cing are its Without any mixture, and 10 endeavouring to trace 
Thoughts, the pure and genuine Eſſence of things without the 
Miniſtry of the Eyes or Ears; the Soul being, if! 

may ſo ſpeak, entirely diſengaged from the whole 

Maſs of Body, which only cumbers the Soul, and 

cramps it in the queſt of Wiſdom and Truth, as often 

as it is admitted to the leaſt Correſpondence with 

it. If the Eſſence of things be ever known, muſt 


Is it not a neceſſary Conſequence from this Prin 
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of the Immortality of the Soul. 
Wars and occaſions Sedition and Duelling ? Is it not 
gui Nie Body and its Defires? In effect, all Wars take 
nei from the Deſire of Riches, which we are forc'd 
» heap up for the ſake of our Bodie, in order to | 
wply its wants, and ſerve it like Slaves. Tis this Tbe Body 4 
Mt cramps our Application to Philoſophy. And 2 cow: 4 
be greateſt of all our Evils is, that when it has 2ſt i 
ren us ſome reſpite, and we are ſet upon Medita- 
ion, it ſteals in and interupts our Meditation all of The Body 5s 
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in ſudden. It cumbers, troubles and ſurprizes us in % 4% f 
5 A all the dif- 
gut ach a manner that ir hinders us to deſcry the Truth. er dersin the 
ionWNow we made it out, that in order to trace the Herd. 
ber Hpurity and Truth of any thing, we ſhould lay aſide 


the Body, and only employ the Soul to examine the 

Objects we purſue. So that we can never arrive at 

the Wiſdom we court, till after death. Reaſon is 

on our fide. For if it is impoſſible to know any An Arge- 
thing purely while we are in the Body, one of two bent oo” | 
things muſt be true: Either the Truth is never known, 1 = 

or it is known after death; becauſe at that time the Life the Soul 
Soul will be left to it ſelf and freed of its burden, wil! know 
nd not before. And while we are in this Life, we e 7r-th 
an only approach to the Truth, in proportion to our 55 2% Life 
removing from the Body, and renouncing all Cor- 
eſpondence with it that is not of meer Neceſſity, and 

keeping our ſelves clear from the Contagion of its 

Natural Corruption, and all its filth, till God him- 

ſelf comes to deliver us. Then indeed being freed 

rom all bodily Folly, we ſhall converſe in all pro- 

ability with Men that enjoy the ſame Liberty; 

and ſhall know within our ſelves the pure Eſſence 

of things, which perhaps is nothing elſe but the 

Truth. But he who is not pure, is not allow'd to Truth is the 
approach to Purity it ſelf. This, my dear Simmias knowledge 
$1 take it, ſhould be the Thought and Language %% 2»r- 
a true Philoſophers. Are not you of the ſame 2 
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Vars | : 


The Purga- 


tion of the 


Soul, is the 
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Phedon : Or, A Dialagie 


Then, my dear Simmias, whoever ſhall arrive 


where I am now going, has great reaſon to hope, 
that he will there be poſſeſſed of what we look for 
here with ſo much Care and Anxiety, fo that the 
Voyage I am now ſent upon, fills me with a ſiveet 
and agreeable hope. And it will have the ſame Ef. 
fe& upon all who are perſwaded that the Soul my} 
be purged before it knows the Truth. Now the 
Purgation of the Soul, as we were ſaying but juſt 
now, is only its ſeparation from the Body, its ac. 
cuſtoming ir ſelf to retire and lock it ſelf up, te. 
nouncing all Commerce with it as much as poſſible, 
and living by its ſelf, whether in this or (a) the other 
World, without being chained to the Body. 
All that's true, Socrates. | | 5, 
Well! what wecall Death, is not that the diſcn- 
-— and ſeparation of the Body from the 
4 | 
mattcertainly. NOT 
Are not the true Philoſophers the only Men that 
ſeek after this Diſengagement, and is not that Se. 
paration and Deliverance their whole Buſineſs? 
So I think, Socrates. . 
Is it not a ridiculous fancy, that a Man that has 
lived in the ExpeQation of Death, and during his 


| whole life- time has been preparing to dye, upon his 


This is what 
Socrates 
mean d to 
Pro ve. 


arrival at the Point of defir'd Death, ſhould think 
to retire and be afraid of it? Would not that be a ve. 
ry ſcandalous Apoſtacy ? 

How ſhould it be otherwile ? 1 

Tis certain then, Simmias, that Death is fo fir 
from being terrible to true Philoſophers,. that tis 


(a) The Obſtacles rais'd in the purſuit of Wiſdom, inſpir'l 


the true Philoſophers with ſuch an averſion to the Body, that 


they 


leas'd themſelves with the fancy, that after death 
they ſhould be rid of it for ever. They knew no better; 
and though they had ſome Idea of the Reſurrection, yet they 
were abſolutely ignorant that the Body will be likewiſe put- 
ged and glorified, that this corruptible Body wonld put on 
Incorruptibility, and the mortal Part be inveſted with Im- 
mortality, | cher 


Man 
certa 
1 
morta. 
of wh 
And 1 
fully « 
Wilde 
reaſon 
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of the Immortality of the Soul. 

their whole bufineſs to die. Which may be eaſily 
infer'd thus. If they flight and contemn their Bo- 
dy, and paſſionately defire to enjoy their Soul by 
it ſelf, is it not a ridiculous way of belying them- 
ſelves, to be afraid and troubled when that Minute 
comes? Andis it not a piece of Extravagance to decline 
going to that Place, where thoſe who get to it, hope 
to obtain the good things they have wiſh'd for all 
their life-time ? For they detir'd Wiſdom and a De- 
liverance from the Body, as being their Burden and 
the Object of their hatred and contempt, Do not 
many upon the loſs of their “ Miſtrefles, Wives or 
Children, willingly cut the Thread of Life , and 
convey themſelves into the other World, meerly upon 
the hope of meeting there and cohabiting with the 
Perſons they love? And ſhall a true lover of Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and one that firmly hopes to attain to the Per- 
fection of it in the other World, ſhall he be ſtartled 
by Death, and be unwilling to go to the Place that 
will furniſh him with what his Soul loves? Doubt- 
leſs, my dear Simmias, if he be a true Philoſopher; 
hell go with a great deal of Pleaſure ; as being per- 
ſwaded that there's no place in the Regions below, 
that cannot furniſh him with that pure Wiſdom that 
he's in queſt of. Now if things ſtand thus, would it 
not be a piece of extravagance in ſuch a Man to 
kar death ? - 

To be ſure, ſays $1mmzas, it would be ſo with a 
witneſs, 3 

and conſequently , continues Socrates , when e 
Man ſhrinks and retires at the Point of death, cis 2 
certain Evidence that he loves not Wiſdom, but his. 


Ihe greateſt part, though ſcarce convinc'd of the Im 
mortality of the Sou! us'd to kill themſelves upon the Jo! 
of what they lov'd, hoping to retrieve it in the other Worl 
And is it not reaſonable that the true Philoſophers, who az 
ully convinced of that Truth, and fully perſwaded that tri 
Wiſdom is to be enjoy'd in the infernal World? is it n 
reaſonable that thoſe Men ſhould give Death a welcome K 
Ception ? 4 | 
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98 Phedon : Or, 4 Dialogue 
The three own Body, or Honour, or Riches, or perhaps all the 
common three together. 


, Moste, Socrates . 
1 Then, Simmias, does not that we call Fortitug: 


rende belong in a peculiar manner to Philoſophers ? And 
and Tempe- does not Temperance, or that ſort of Wiſdom that 
rance are Conliſts in controuling our Deſires, and living ſoberhy 
Ry ,- and modeſtly, {uit admirably well with thoſe why 
©2949 contemn their Bodies and live Philoſophically ? 

Thar's certain, Socrates. ; 

Were you to inſpect into the Fortitude and Tem. 
perance of other Men, you'd find *em very ridicy. 
lous. | 

How ſo, Socrates * 

You know, ſays he, all other Men look upon Death 
as the greateſt Affliction. 

That's true, replies Simmias. | 

The Covrage When thoſe you call Stout, ſuffer Death with 


_—_ Fſome Courage, they do it only for fear of ſome 
201e WHhe 


ter evil. 
deſpiſedeath Srea | | 
1s often the That! muſt grant. ' 


Hectof fear And by Conſequence, all Men, bating the Philo. 
ſophers, are only ſtout and valiant through Fear, 
And is it not ridiculous to believe a Man to be brave 
and valiant, that is only influenced by Fear and Ti: 
 merouſneſs? 
You ars in the right of it, Socrates. 
Is not the Caſe the ſame with your temperate Per. 
ſons ? *Tis only Intemperance makes em ſuch. 


Men are 
temperate 


tbro Intem- Though at firſt view this may ſeem impoſſible, yet 


peraice, 


it is no more than what daily Experience ſhews to 
be the reſult of that fooliſh and ridiculous Tempe 
rance. For ſuch Perſons diſclaim one Pleaſure, only 
for tear of being robb'd of other Pleaſures that they 
covet, and which have an Aſcendant over them. 
"They'll cry out to you as long as you will, that In 
temperance conſiſts in being rul'd and over-aw'd by 
our Paſſions; but at the ſame time that they give you 
this fine Definition, 'tis only their Subjection to ſome 
predominant Pleaſures, that makes them * 
c others 


the 


ide 


of the Immortality of the Soul. | | 
others. Now this is much what J aid but now, 
that they are only temperate through Intempe- The 


99 


rance. | | ch, 
That's very clear, Socrates. _ Pain i 


- * —. 


Let us not be impos d upon, my dear Simmias. nt the true 


The ſtraight Road to Vertue, doesnot lye in ſhifting wes tron 
Pleaſures for Pleaſures, Fears for Fears, or one Me. g, flows 7s 


| lancholy Thought for another, and imitating thoſe 2% only true 


who change a large piece of Money, for many Gin ; it 
ſmall ones. But Wiſdom is the only true and un- ws. all 
alloyed Coin, for which all others muſt be given in % Bf 
Exchange. With that piece of Money we purchaſe hat ought 
all, Fortitude, Temperance, Juſtice: In a Word, that 5 be per- 
Vertue is always true, which accompanies Wiſdom, © d ar 
the expence 


without any dependance upon Pleaſures, Grief, „ 
Fears or any other Paſſions. Whereas all other Ver: 7 3 


tues ſtrip'd of Wiſdom, which run upon a perpetual Ve with | 


| out wiſdom 
Exchange, are only ſhadows. of Vertue. True Ver- / — 


tue is really and in effect a purgation from all theſe 4 of Fers 
| ſorts of Paſſions. Temperance, Juſtice, Fortitude and tue. 


Prudence or Wiſdom it ſelf, are not exchanged Tue Ver- 


for Paſſions; but cleanſe us of them. And it is % 4e 


cleanſers 


pretty evident, that thoſe who inſtituted the Purifi- 4 priva- 


cations, call'd by us Teleres, i. e. Per fed Expiations, tions not ex- 


| were Perſons of no contemptible Rank, Men of Hanges. 


great Genius's, who in the firſt Ages mean'd by ſuch — 2 
Riddles to give us to know (a) that whoever enters fæus, »4 
the other World without being initiated and purified, The ancient 


| ſhall be hurled headlong into the vaſt Abyſs ; and P»rificats- 
that whoever arrives there after due purgation and 
| expiation, ſhall be lodged in the Apartment of the , ;F;. had 


ons are only 
Anigmas. 


Gods. For, as the Diſpenſers of thoſe Expiations ſaid , many 
lay, There are many who bear the Thyrſus, but few are devout, 


5 oy bu 
that are poſſeſsd by the Spirit of God. Now thoſe 5 mw 
who are thus poſſeſs d, as I take it, are the true Phi- 2% Thyr- 
| | ins 
(a) There's a pleaſant Paſſage to this purpoſe in the ſecond frees mes 


| Book of his Repabl. They ſay, That by vertue of theſe Pu- in Fines or 


rthcations and Sacrifices, we are deliver'd from the Torments Fvy carried 


| Of Hell; but if we negle& em we ſhall be liable to all the 5 the fal- 


Horrors of the ſame. lowers of 
Gg 2 loſophers. Bacchus. 
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loſophers. I have try'd all means to be liſted in 


that number, and have made it the buſineſs of my Yo 
whole life-time to compaſs my end. If it pleaſe God, ſhall 
I hope to know in a Minute, that my Efforts have not ¶ view 
been ineffectual, and that Succeſs has crown'd my [1 
Endeavours. This, my dear Simmias, and my dex MW Thou 
Cebes, is the Apology with which I offer to juſtife At 
my not being troubled or afflicted for parting with MW Man 
you and quitting my Governours in this Life; hoping upbra 
to find good Friends and Rulers there, as well as here. ſpeak 
This, the vulgar cannot digeſt. However, I ſhall If yo 
be ſatisfied if my Defence take better with you, than IM to the 
they did with my Judges. ceed 
Socrates having thus ſpoke ; Cebes took up the het 
Diſcourſe to this purpoſe : Socrates, I ſubſcribe v other 
the Truth of all you have ſaid. There's only one (b) 
thing that Men look upon as incredible, vis. what ting 
you advanced of the Soul. For (a) almoſt eren retur! 
Body fancies, that when the Soul parts from the that 
Body, it is no more, it dies along with it; in the ceſſar 
very minute of parting it vaniſhes, like a Vapour ot lodg' 
Smoak, which flies off and diſperſes and has no Ex. WM Being 
iſtence. For if it ſubſiſted by it ſelf, were gatherd IMF this 1 
and retired into it ſelf, and freed from all the above. (ö) it 
mentioned Evils; there were a fair and promiſing WW the | 
Proſpect, aſcertaining the Truth of what you have {MW othe: 
ſaid. But, that the Soul lives after the death of 1 

Man, that it is ſenſible, that it acts and thinks, that (b) 
I fay, needs both inſinuation and ſolid proofs to make I f. 
it go down. | | Truatt 

c 
(a) This was. the Imagination of thoſe who denied the = 
Immortality of the Soul. The Author of the Book of Wil from 
dom, has ſet em in their true Colours. Our Life (ſays he) i: Trutl 
but a Breath ; after death it vaniſhes lite a Vapour, and paſſes as « fore 8 
Cloud, or a Miſt diſperſed by the Kays of the Sun. Then he tell which 
us, that thoſe who entertain 'emſelves with ſuch Language, crates 
were not acquainted with the Secrets of God, for God created Ma ſtian 
incorruptible, after his own Image, and the hope of the Righteous i WWF ſome 
full of. Immortality, Now this is juſt Socrates's Doctrine. | ales 
alle 
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Lou ſay right, Cæbes, replies Socrates: But how 
ſhall we manage this Affair? Shall we in this inter- 
yiew examine whether that is probable or not? 
I ſhall be mighty glad, ſays Cebes, to hear your 
Thoughts upon the Matter. A $2710 Hu 38d 
At leaſt, ſays Socrates, I cannot think that any: 4 Satyricat 
Man hearing us, tho' he were a Comedian, would . 
upbraid me with Raillery; and charge me with not nes, op * 
ſpeaking of ſuch Things as concern us very much. hi Comedy = 
If you have a mind that we ſhould trace this Affair Ye lend, 


inion is that bad charg d 
to the bottom; my Opinion is, that we ſhould pro-. Se 


ceed in the following Method, in order to know with amu- 


whether the Souls of the Dead have a being in the fong himſelf 

other World, or not. 599d nid l/) with 
(b) *Tis a very ancient Opinion, That Souls quit- * ris 

ting this World repair to the Infernal Regions, and 

return after that to live in this World. If ſo be, 


| that Men teturn to Life after Death, it follows ne- 
| ceſfarily. chat during that interval their Souls are 


lodg'd in the lower Regions: For if they had not a 


| Being, they could not return to this World. And 


this will be a ſufficient Proof of what we affirm, 


(c) if we be convinc'd that the Living ſpring from 
| the Dead: If otherwiſe, then we muſt look out to 
other Proofs, 


(5) The firſt Argument grounded on the Opinion of the 


| Metempſychoſis; which Socrates only makes uſe of to ſhew that 
| n e the future Exiſtence of Souls for à certain 
Truth. 


(c) Since all Things take riſe from their Contraries ; Life 


cannot ſwerve from the common Rule. Now if Life come 
from Death, then the Soul has a Being. This is a certain 
| Truth, but can only be made out by the Reſurrection. Where- 
| fore St. Paul tells the Oppoſers of that Truthz Thow Fool, that 


which thon ſoweſ# is not quicken'd except it die, 1 Cor. 15. 36. So- 


| crates goes upon the ſame Principle, but *tis only the Chri- 
ian Keligion that can explain it. Plato and Socrates had 
| ſome Idea of the Reſurrection; but they ſpoiFd it by min- 

| zling it with the groſs Doctrine of Pythagoras. They drew 

| falſe Conſequences from a Principle that's very true in it 

| (elf. Beſides this Principle has a very dangerous Error 

| couch'd under it, which we refuted in the Preface. | 


—  —m, 
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Phedon : Or, 4 Dialogue 
That's certain, ſays Cebes. 
But to aſſure our ſelves of this Truth, replies $;. 
crates; tis not ſufficient to examine the Point up. 
on the Compariſon with Men; but likewiſe upon 
that with other Animals, Plants, and whatever has 
a vegetable Principle. By that means, we'll be con. 
vinc'd that all things are born after the ſame manner, 
that is, whatever has a contrary, owes its firſt rife 
to its contrary, For inſtance handſome is the coy. 
trary to zg/y, and jaſt of unjuſt. And the ſame is 
the Caſe of an infinite number of other Thing, 
Now let's ſee if it be abſolutely neceſſary, that what: 
ever has a contrary, ſhould ſpring from that contra; 
ry: As when a Thing becomes bigger, of neceſſity 
it muſt formerly have been leſſer, before it acquirt 
that magnitude, And when it dwindles into a leſſe 
form, it muſt needs have been greater before its di 
minution. In like manner, the Hrongeſt ariſes from 
the weakeſt, and the ſwifreſt from the loweſt. 

That's a plain Truth, ſays Cebes, 

And pray, continues Socrates, when a Thing be. 
comes worſe, was it not formerly better; and when 
it grows Juſt, is it not becauſe it was formerly more 
unjuſt? 

Yes, ſurely Socrates. | | 

Then tis ſufficiently prov'd that every Thing i; 
generated by its contrary. | 

Sufficiently, Socrates. 


Between two But, is not there always a certain medium between 


Contraries thele two Contraries ? There are two Births, or to 


there is al- Proceſſions, one of this from that, and another of 
dm“ that from this. The medium between a greater and 
"we 4 leller Thing, is increaſe and diminution. The ſame 


which we 
may call is the Caſe of what we call mixing, ſeparating 


_ the Poine heating, cooling, and all other Things in znfinitun. 
For, tho” it ſometimes falls ſo out, that we have not 
Terms to expreſs thoſe Changes and Mediums, ye 
Experience {hews that by an abſolute neceſſity, Thing 
take riſe from one another, and paſs reciprocal! 


Theres 


of their Ge- 


neration, 


from one to another through a medium. 


Things which make up the Compound. Pray tell | 
me how awaking and ſleeping are related. Does 9 Watching 
not fleep beget watchfulneſs, and watching ſleep; „ 
and is not the generation of ſleep, the falling aſleep ; © 
and that of watching, the awaking ? 


Death. Is not Death the contrary of Life? 


Ire bred from Death. of the Re- 
are lodg d in the infernal World after our Death. 


is very palpable ; it diſcovers it ſelf to the Eye, and 
touch by the Hand, 
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There's no doubt of that. 

And what, continues Socrates, has not Life like- 
wiſe its Contrary, as awaking has ſleeping ? | 

Without doubt, ſays Cehes. 

What is that Contrary ? 

Death. 8 i 3 

Since theſe two Things are contrary, do not they he Proceſ 
take riſe one from the other? And between theſe / of Life 
two, are there not two Generations, or two Pro- Path, 


and that of 
celhons ; = | Death from 
Why not ? | Life. 3 


But, ſays Socrates, I am about to tell you how 
the now-mention'd Combination ſtands, and to ſhew 
you the Original and Progreſs of each of theſe two 


d Sl ee p- 


All very clear. | 
Now, pray view the Combination of Life and 


Yes. 

-— does not one breed the other ? 
es. 

What is it that Life breeds? 

Death. 

What is it that Death breeds? 

It muſt certainly be Life. | 

Then, ſays Socrates, all living Things and Men Af Proof 

So I think, ſays Cebes. | an 

And by Conſequence, continues Socrates, our Souls 


The Conſequence ſeems juſt. 
But of theſe two Generations, one, vis. Death, 


Moſt certainly. 
G8 4 Shall 
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104. Pnhedon: Or, A Dzalogue 
If Death Shall not we then attribute to Death the Virtye 
did not pro- of producing its contrary, as well as to Life ? Or 
= N. ſhall we ſay, that Nature is lame and maim'd on 
ture would that ſcore ? i . 
be defettive. There's an abſolute neceſſity, replies Cehes, of 

aſcribing to Death the Generation of its Contrary, 

Whar is that Contrary ? DN 

Reviving, or returning to Life. 

If there be ſuch a thing as returning to Life, *i; 
nothing elſe but the Birth of the Dead returning 
to Life. And thus we agree, that the Living are az 
much the Product of the Dead, as the Dead are of 
Living. Which is an inconteſtable Proof, that the 
Souls of the Dead muſt remain in ſome Place 9 
other, from whence they return to Lite. 

That, as I take it, ſays Cebes, is a neceſſary Con. 
ſequence from the Principles we have agreed on. 

And as I take it, Cebes, theſe Principles are well 
grounded: Conſider em your ſelf. (a) If all thefe 
Contraries had not their Productions and Generati- 
ons in their turns, which make a Circle, and if there 
were nothing but one Birth and one direct Pro- 
duction from one to the other Contrary, without 
the return of the laſt Contrary to the firſt that pro. 
duc'd it; were it not ſo, all Things would termi: 
nate in the ſame Figure, and be affected in the ſame 
manner. and at laſt ceaſe to be born. ro 

How do you ſay, Socrates ? 

b There's no difficulty in conceiving what I now 
472 Y fay. If there were nothing but fleep, and if flee 
Propoſition, did not produce watching, (b) *tis plain that every 
5 thing would be an Emblem of the Fable of En 
mion, and nothing would be ſeen any where, becaul? 
the ſame thing muſt happen to them that happen 


(a) It Death did not give riſe to Life, as Life does to 
Death, all Things would quickly be at an End, and tumble 
into their Primitive Chaos, 3 3 

(If Lite did not ſpring from Death, all Things would at 
laſt ſleep like Endymion, whom the Moon lull'd eternally “ 
ſleep, according to the Fable. | 
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| That (2) all our acquird Knowledge is only Re. har of the | 


| (a) Socrates made uſe of that Principle, as being eſtabliſh'd 


we | 
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0 


to Endymion, viz. they muſt always ſleep. If every 


thing were mingled, without any ſubſequent ſepa- 
ration, we ſhould quickly ſee Araxagoras's Doctrine 
£11611'd, and all Things jumbled together. At the 
fame rate, my dear Cebes, if all living Things died, That « to 
and being dead, continued ' ſuch without reviving, 4% 4 
would not all Things unavoidably come to an end tas. - 
at laſt, in ſo much that there would not be a living gie 
Thing left in being? For, if living Things did (c) *»mble into 
not ariſe from dead ones, when the living ones die. their Pri- 
of neceſſity all Things muſt at the laſt be ſwallow % 
up by Death, and entirely annihilated, "| 

It is neceſſarily ſo, replies Cebes; all that you 
have ſaid ſeems to be unconteſtable. 
As I take it, Cehes, there can be no Objection Ts certain 
made againſt thoſe Truths; neither are we miſtaken 4% Death | 
in receiving them; for tis certain there is a return =. — 
to Life; *ris certain that the Living riſe out of the ;: 3 2 
Dead; that the Souls departed have a Being, and Jom d. 
upon their return to this Life, the good Souls are 


in a better, and the bad ones in a worſe Condi- — 
tion. 


; - : | ſeems only 
What you now advance, ſays Cebes interrupting to o one 


Socrates, is only a neceſſary Conſequence of another % *o 
Principle that I have often heard you lay down, viz. 3 
membrance. For, if that Principle be true, we Reſurredi- 
muſt neceſſarily have learn'd at another time what on. 

we call to mind in this. Now that's impoſſible, with- 

out our Soul had a Being before its being inveſted 

with this human form. So that this ſame Principle 
concludes the Immortality of the Soul. | 

But Cebes, ſays Simmias interrupting him, what 
Demonſtration have we of that Principle? Pray re- 


% Tye corrected this Paſſage, by reading wi ro; for 
without pj *twas rot Senſe, 


to his Hand, and a neceſſary Conſequence 'of the Creation of 
Souls before the Body. But he did not teach it for a certain- 
ty, as we ſhall ſee in Menon, | 


treth 


106 Phedon : Or, A Dialogue 
| freſh my Memory with it, for at preſent it is out 
of my Head. j 
There's a very pretty Demonſtration for it, re. 
plies Cebes. All Men being duly interrogated, find 
out all Things of themſelves : Which they could 
| never do without Knowledge and right Reaſon. Put 
em at unawares upon the Figures of Geometry, and 
other things of that nature, they preſently perceiye 
that *tis as tis ſaid. c 3 | 
Simmias, ſays Socrates, if you will not rely upon 
| this Experience, pray try whether the ſame method 
|; will not bring you over to our Sentiments. Do you 
| find great difficulty in believing that Learning is on. 
| ly Remembring ? WE 
| I do not find very much, replies Simmias; but] 
would gladly learn that Remembrance you ſpeak of, 
By what Cebes has ſaid, I almoſt remember it, and 
I begin to believe it; but that ſhall not hinder me 
bo hear with pleaſure the Arguments you can offer 
or It. 

I argue thus, replies Socrates. We all agree, that 
in order to remember. a Man muſt have known be 
fore what he then calls to mind, 

Moſt certainly. | 

(b) And let us likewiſe agree upon this, That 
Knowledge coming in a certain manner is Remem: 
brance. I ſay, in a certain manner; for Inſtance 
when a Man by ſeeing, hearing, or perceiving a thing 
by any of the Senſes, knows what it is that thus 
ſtrikes the Senſes; and at the ſame time imagine 
to himſelf another thing, independent of that Know 
ledge, by Virtue of a quite different Knowledge; 
do not we juſtly ſay, that the Man remembers thx 
Thing thar comes thus into his Mind ? 

How do you ay, replies Simmias £ 
(b) Socrates's Proofs only conclude a remembrance of thing 
once known, and afterwards forgot in this Life ; not of thing 
learn'd in the other World, for the Soul is not created befot Wi 


the Body. This Doctrine of Remembrance is of admirabl 
uſe for making out Original Sin, as I ſhew'd in the Int! 


F] þ 


duction. 


of the Immortality of the Soul. 
ut W 1 ſay, replies Socrates, for Example, that we 
know a Man by one fort of Knowledge, and a Harp 
re. by another. 5 | 
nd That's certain, quoth Simmias. 
d Well then, continues Socrates, do not you know 
ut W what happens to Lovers, when they ſee the Harp, 
nd Habit, or any other Thing that their Friends or Mi- 
ye ſtreſſes us'd to make uſe of? It is Juſt, as I ſaid but 
now. Upon ſeeing and knowing the Harp, they 
on form in their Thoughts the Image of the Perſon to 
od WM whom the Harp belongs. This is Remembrance. 
ou W Thus it often falls our, that one ſeeing S7mmras, 
thinks of Cebes. I could cite a thouſand other In- H reaſon 
ſtances. This then is Remembrance. eſpecially when AY 3 
the Things call'd to mind are ſuch as had been for- wh 
of. ¶ got through length of time or being out of fight, cad 


nd That's very certain, quoth Simmias. | * — 
ne But, continues Socrates, upon ſeeing the Picture — 0- 
tr of a Horſe or Harp, may not one call to mind the 


Man? And upon ſeeing the Picture of Simmias, may 
nat ¶ not one think of Cebes? N 
be. Sure enough, ſays Simmzas. 
Much more, continues Socrates, upon ſeeing the 
Picture of Simmias, will he call to mind Simmias 
bat I himſelf. | | 
Ay, with eaſe. 
From all theſe Inſtances we infer, that Remem- 
uus brance is occaſion'd ſometimes by things that are 
hu like the thing remembred; and ſometimes by things 
0 that are unlike. But when one remembers a thing 
by virtue of a likeneſs, does it not neceſſarily come 
to paſs, that the Mind at firſt view diſcovers whe- 
ther the Picture does reſemble the thing defign'd, 
Wlamely or perfectly. — 
lt muſt needs be ſo, replies Simmias. 
Then pray mind whether your Thoughts of what x jpeats of 


Fomething that we call Equality? I do not ſpeak t 4 
Jof the equality obſerv'd between one Tree and ano- 


ber, one Stone and another, and ſeveral other 
| RE 5 things 


quality. 
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108 Phedon : Or, 4 Dialogue 
things that are alike. I ſpeak of abſtracted equz: W 
lity of things. Shall we call that ſomething or no. I anotl 


—_— 8 3 i5 ret, 
Surely, we ſhould call it ſomething ; but that 
will only come to paſs when we mean to ſpeak Phi. MW Bu 
loſophically and of marvellous things. wher 
But then do we know this Equality ? | ate tl 
Without doubt. we h 
He means to (4) From whence do we derive that Knowledge? Ve 
fr +40 by wa Is it not from the things we mention'd but now? MW Tt 


edge of this Tis upon Teeing equal Trees, equal Stones, and fe thing 
intelligible veral other things of that nature, that we form the 
Zi Idea of that Equality, which is not either the Tres WE ing ! 
came be or the Stones, bur ſomething abſtracted from all I bas 
21% ſubje&s. Do not you find it ſuch ? Pray take no- 
this World, Iubje y Fray take no. muſt 
and there- tice. The Stones and the Trees are always the lecdu 
fore muſt ſame, and yet do not they ſometimes appear un. perfe 
& refer equal? : 
to the other. 8 
| ure enough. | | 
What! Do equal things appear unequal ? Or, d 
equality take up the form of unequality ? 
By no means, Socrates. _ 

Otherwiſe Then Equality and the thing which is equal ar 
Equality two different things. | 
and Ineqna- Moſt certainly. | 
b But after all theſe equal things, which are dit 
lame Sup. ferent from Equality, furniſh us with the Idea and 
edt; which Knowledge of that abſtracted Equality. 
4 (on- hat's true, replies Simmias. 
eradiction. The caſe is the ſame, whether this Equality ben 

a reſemblance to the things that occaſion d its Ideq 

or not. 


(a) Socrates is ont in thinking to prove that the knoy leg 
of intelligible Qualities was acquir'd in the other Worl 
That Knowledge is the effect of the Light with which 60 
illaminates the Soul, or the Tracks of the Impreſſions thit 
are not quite defac'd by Sin: Tis the remainder of the Know 
ledge we have loſt, and of the Perfection we have forteitel 
So that, if the other Life be taken in Socrates's Senſe, the Propo 
fition is falſe ; if in ours, for the ſtate of the Soul before 5. 
tis true. | | 

1 Mo! 


of the Intmortality of the Soul. 
Moſt certainly. © | | 

- When, upon ſeeing one thing, you call to mind 
„another, tis no matter if it be like it or not; {till it 


108 


is remembrance, 
t Without doubt. y | | | 
„ But what ſhall we ſay to this, continues Socrates; For the ſen- 


when we behold Trees or other things that are equal ſrble Equa- 


. G ct lity is never 
ate they equal according to the equality of which þ s 
we have the Idea, or not ? 2 


Very far om t. lettual. 
Then we agree upon this. When a Man Tees a 
thing before him, and thinks it would be equal to 
another thing, but at the ſame time is far from be: 
ing ſo perfectly equal, as the equality of which he 
has the Idea: Then, I fay, (6) he who thinks thus, 
muſt neceſſarily have known beforehand this intel- 
lectual Being which the thing remſembles, but im- 
perfectly. N 
There's an abſolute Neceſſity for that. 
And is not the caſe the ſame, when we compare 
things equal with the equality? 
Sure enough, Socrates, yy 
Then of neceſſity we muſt have known that E- 
| quality before the time, in which we firſt ſaw the 
equal things, and thereupon thought, that they all 
„tended to be equal as equality it ſelf, but could not 
f. reach it. i 
nd That's certain. | | 
But we likewiſe agree upon this, That this 7% Princi- 
| Thought can be deriv'd from nothing elſe bur one * 3 
| of our Senſes, from ſeeing, touching, or feeling one [quence he 
oy | way or other: And the ſame Concluſion will hold draws from 
of all Beings, whether Intellectual or Senſible. # falſe. 
e All things will equally conclude for what you 
dz | | 
1a, deſign. - 


bo Then, tis from the Senſes themſelves that we 
tha: WE | 135 
0 ) Tho? he muſt have known it, it does not follow that 


ited J he knew it in the other Life, unleſs it be thereby meant the 
000 ht "ery inſtant of the Creation of the Soul. 
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derive this Thought; that all the Objects of o 
Senſes have a tendency towards this intelleQuzj 


Equality, but comes ſhort of it. Is it not? 
es, without doubt, Socrates. 
In effect, Simmias, (a) before we began to > 


feel, or uſe our Senſes, we muſt have had the know. 


ledge of this intellectual Equality; elſe we coull 
not be capable to compare it with the ſenſible 


things, and perceive that they have all a tendeng 


towards it, but fall ſhort of its Perfection. 


That's a neceſſary Conſequence from the Pre. 


miles. | 


But is it not certain, That immediately after oy 


Birth, we ſaw, we heard, and made uſe of our other 

Senles ? 
Very true. 5 

Then it follows, that before that time we had 


the knowledge of that Equality? 


This Conſe- 


quence is 


only true in 


Bur Senſe, 


Without doubt. | 

(b) And by Conſequence we were poſſeſs d of i 
before we were born. 

So | think. EE 

If we poſſeſsd it before we were born, then we 
knew things before we were born, and immediately 
after our birth knew not only what is equal, what 
great, what ſmall, but all other things of that m. 
ture. For what we now advance of Equality, is 
equally applicable to Goodneſs, Juſtice, Sanctit); 
and, in a word, to all other things that have a real 


(a) One might have anſwer'd, That we had not that Know- 
ledge before we were born, but receiv'd it afterwards by 


the gradual Communication of Light from God into the Soil. 


But, as tis certain that the Soul was created full of Light 
and Perfection, ſo this Truth was known to the Pagans, and 
upon that account Socrates's Friends were oblig'd to aſſent to 
what he ſaid. And after all, if by the firſt Life of the Soul 
we underſtand the very Inſtant of Creation, or the State af 


the Soul before the Fall, the Propoſition is true. 


(b) We knew before we ſinn d; we loſt our Knowledge 
by finning ; and re- call it again by Virtue of the Light ur 
parted by God to the Soul. 
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of the Immortality of the Soul. 
0) Exiſtence. So that of neceſſity we muſt have 
known all theſe things before we came into this 
World. 8 
That's certain. | | 
And being poſſeſs d of that Knowledge, if we did 
not forget apace every Day, we ſhould not only be 
horn with it, but retain it all our life-time, For to 


| know, is only to preſerve the Knowledge we have 


receiv'd, and not to loſe it. And to forget, is to 
loſe the Knowledge we enjoyed before. 2 

That's certain, Socrates. „ 

Now, if, after having poſſeſsd that Knowledge 
before we were born, and having loſt it ſince, we 
come to retrieve it by the miniſtry of our Senſes, 
which we call Learning, ſhall not we juſtly entitle 
it Remembrance 9 | 

With a great deal of reaſon, Socrates. 

(d) For we have agreed upon this; That tis very 


| poſſible, that a Man ſeeing, hearing, or perceiving 


one thing, by any of his Senſes, ſhould frame to 


| himſelf the imagination of another thing that he 


had forgot ; to which the thing perceiv'd by the 
Senſes has ſome relation, whether it reſembles. the 
other, or not. So that one of two things muſt ne- 
cellarily follow. Either we were born with that 
Knowledge, and preſerv'd it all along; or elſe re- 


trier d it afterwards by way of remembrance. Which 


of theſe two, do you pitch upon, Simmias; are we 


| born with that Knowledge; or do we call it to mind 


after having had it and forgot it? | 
Indeed Socrates, I do not know which to chuſe 
at preſent. | | 


(c) The Greek Expoſition is very remarkable; it runs thus; 
Thing upon which we have put this Stamp, That tis ſo. That 1s, 
to diltingniſh Things that have a true Exiſtence, from ſenſi- 


ble Things that have no true Exiſtence. 


(4) Twas agreed before, that upon ſeeing one thing we 
call to mind another unſeen ; as upon ſeeing a Lute we think 


of a Miſtreſs ; upon ſeeing equal Trees, we call to mind 
Equality, | 


But 


11 


N, 


Phedon : Or, 4 Dialogue 
But mind what I'm about to ſay to you, and then 
let's ſee which you'll chuſe. A Man that knows 
any thing, can he give a reaſon of his Knowledge 
or not ? | 
Doubtleſs he can, Socrates. | 
A great And do you think all Men can give a Reaſon 
Panegyrick for what we have been — of? | 
=." 50:12" I wiſh they could, replies Simmias; but I'm afraid 
Modeſty to morrow we ſhall have none here that's capable 
was this to do it. | EPL 
in Plato? Then you think all Men have not this Knoy. 
ledge ? 
No 1ure. | 
(a) Do they call to mind then, the things they 
have known ? | 
That may be. 
At what time did our Souls learn that Know: 
ledge ? It cannot be fince we were Men. 
No ſure. = 
Then it muſt be ſome time before that ? 
Yes, without doubt. 
But this is And by conlequence, Simmias, our Souls had 1 
a falſe „ Being before that time; chat is to ſay, before they 
Principle. were inveſted with a humane Form, while they were 
without the Body, they thought, they knew and un- 
derſtood. 
Unleſs you'll allow, Socrates. that we learn'd it 
- Minute of our Birth. There's no other time 
ett. 1 8 | 
Be it ſo, my dear S:mmas, () but at what other 
time did we loſe it? For we did not bring it into 
(a) If they are not then born with that Knowledge; then 
they mult have forgot it, and recover'd it again by way of 
remembrance. A falſe Conſequence. 
(% All the Heathen Philoſophers are at a loſs to find out 
the time of thus forgetting. They were ſenſible that Gol 
created the Soul full of Light and Underſtanding, but dil 
not perceive that the firſt Man loſt that Light and Know- 
ledge by his Rebellion; and that if he had continued inno- 
cent, he had tranſmitted to us thoſe valuable Qualities toge 


ther with his Innocence; as well as now he is tallen, 
tranſmitted to us Obſcurity and Sin. | | th 


of the Immortality of the Soul, irs 
the World with us, as we concluded but now. Did 
we loſe in the ſame Minute that we obtain d it? Or, 
can you aſſign any other time? . 
o, Socrates; I did not perceive that what I ſaid 

was to no purpoſe. 1 

* Then, Simmias, this muſt be a ſtanding Truth; 
That if the Objects of our daily Converſation, have 
1 real Exiſtence ; I mean, if Juſtice, Goodneſs, and 
all that Eſſence with which we compare the Objects 
of our Senſes; {and which having an Exiſtence before 
us, proves to be of the ſame Nature with our own 
Eflence, and is the Standard by which we meaſure 
all things; I ſay, if all theſe things have a real Ex- 
iſtence, our Soul is likewiſe entitled to Exiſtence, and 
that before we were born ; and if theſe things have 
no Being, then all our Diſcourſes are uſeleſs. Is it 


not a ſtanding Truth, and withal a juſt and neceſſa- 


ry Conſequence, that the Exiſtence of our Souls 
before our birth, ſtands and falls with that of thoſe 
things? f 5 Ds 
That Conſequence, replies Siminias, ſeeins to me The Paral- 
to be equally Juſt and wonderful: And the reſult of % is not 
the whole Diſcourſe affords ſomething very glorious * . uy 
and defirable on our behalf, fince it concludes, that Jg lle Be- 
before we were born our Souls had an Exiſtence, as ings are no- 
well as that intelligible Eſſence you mention'd but % <//e 
now. For my part, I think there's nothing more 5% 7 
evident, and more ſenſible, than the Exiſtence of rin Soul 
all theſe Things, Goodneſs, Juſtice, &c. and you have is no: G, 
ſufficiently made it out. 8 'tis the work 
Now for Cebes, ſays Socrates ; for Cebes muſt like- F 
wiſe be convinc'd. | h 


I believe replies Simmias, tho he is the ſtiffeſt Man 
upon Earth, and very much proof againſt Arguments, 


'* Socrates means to prove, that as Goodneſs, Juſtice, and all 
thoſe intelligible Beings, which are the Patterns ot the ſenſi- 
ble and real Beings, ſubſiſt intelligibly in God from all Eter- 
nity ; ſo our Soul exiſts by it ſelf, and has an eternal Being 
m the Idea of God; and from this Idea it derives all its 
Knowledge, | 


H h yet 


I14 Phedon: Or, 4 Dialague 
yet he'll own your Proof to be very convincing. In 
the mean time, tho' I am ſufficiently convinc'd that 

our Souls had a Being before we were born: I have 
of not yet heard ſufficient Proof, for its continuing af. 
| | ter our Death. For that popular Opinion, which 
Cebes mention'd but now, remains in all its force, 
viz. That after the death of Man, the Soul diſperſe 
and ceaſes to be. And indeed I cannot ſee why the MW an 
j Soul ſhould not be born, or proceed from ſome 
5 Part or other, and have a Being before it animates M th: 
| the Body in this Life; and when it removes from lea 
the Body, ceaſe to be, and make its exit as well az 

the Body. | | ſto 

You ſpeak well, $:mmas, ſays Cebes; to my mind, ma 

Socrates has only prov'd the half of what he pro- ore 

Pos'd. Tis true, he has demonſtrated that the Soul La 

has a Being before the Body; but, to compleat his M. 

Demonſtration, he ſhould have prov'd that our Soul for 

55 an Exiſtence after Death, as well as before this ma 

ife. | En 

But I have demonſtrated it to you both, replies | 

Socrates; and you'll be ſenſible of it, if you join MW for 

this laſt Proof with what you acknowledg'd before, reſ 


vis. That the Living riſe from the Dead. * For ifi 
tis true, that our Soul was in being before we were 1 
born; then of neceſſity when it comes to life, it - 


proceeds, ſo to ſpeak from the Boſom of Death; and tay: 
why ſhould not it lie under the ſame neceſſity of be MW are 
ing after Death, ſince it muſt return to Life? Thus WM tha 
what vou ſpeak of is made out. But I perceive WW we 
both ot you defire to ſound this Matter ro the bot- fort 
tom; and arc apyrehenhive, like Children, that, when 7 
the Soul departs the Body, the Winds run away BR I 
with it and diſperſe it, eſpecially when a Man dies or ! 


in an open Country in a place exposd to the Winds * 

Tho' our Soul has no being before our coming into the of 8 

World, yet it continues after Death, ſince it muſt return t0 The 

Life by the keſurrection, and the Living take riſe from the imp 

Dead. The defeat of Death is the triumph of Life. Thi adm 

: Proof of the neceſſary riſe of the Living from the Dead, 5 the 


an admirable ſupport for our Chriſtian Hope. 


Where: 


many barbarous Nations, which you muſt ſcour in j, 211; 4.,. 


Well ſaid, Socrates. 


; of the Immortality of the Soul. 118 
Whereupon Cebes ſmiling, replied, Pray then So: 
crates, try to diſcuſs our Fears, or rather convince 
us, as if we feard nothing: Tho indeed there be 
ſome among us who lie under thoſe childiſh Appre- 
henſions. Perſuade us then not to fear Death, as a 
vain Phantome. I all #2 1 1 1 22 
As for that, ſays Socrates, you muſt employ Spells * 
and Exorciſms every day, till you be cur d. ciſms m, 
But pray, Socrates, where ſhall we meet with be loo d for 
that excellent Conjurer, fince you are going to 75 8 
leave us? od. 
Greece is large enough, replies Socrates, and well Tas from 
ſtor'd with learned Men. Beſides, there are a great ee ng 
, | 
order to find out the Conjurer, without ſparing either bars, than: | 
Labour or Charges: For you cannot imploy your be deriv'd 
Money in a better Cauſe: You muſt likewiſe look „ Revs 4 = 
for one among your ſelves; for *tis poſſible there hw 4 4 
may be none found more capable to perform thoſe Son is In- 
Enchantments, than your ſelves. mortal. 
We ſhall obey your Orders, Socrates, in looking out 
for one: But in the mean while, if you pleaſe, let's 
reſume our former Diſcourſe. il | 
With all my Heart, Cebes. 
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*The firſt Queſtion, we ought to ask of our ſelves, 
lays Socrates, is, what forts of Things they are that 
are apt to be diſſipated; what 1 hings are liable to 
that accident, and what part of chote Things? Then 
we muſt enquie into the nature of our Soul, and 
form our Fears or Hopes accordinzly. 

That's very tree. „ 
Is it not certain, that only compounded Things, 0nly com- 
or ſuch as are o compoundible nature, admit of powndee 
”# was | me 1 ; | 1 Things can 
_* Hitherto Socrate. endeavour'd to make good the Exiſtence naturally 
of Souls before heir Zod12s, as being a point of the receiv'd j, diſſipa- 
Theology. And foraſmuch as the Principle is falſe, Was ed. 
mpoſſible for him to give betcer proof, ſince a ye does not 
admit of demonſtration. But now he's about co make good 
2 and Immortality of the Soul, by {old 


the fiture Exiſtence 
Hh 3 being 
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unſhaken Arguments: 


we Phedon : Or, A Dialogue 
He adds na- being diſſipated at the ſame rate that they were 
. compounded ? If there are any uncompounded Be. 
— 4 765 4 ings, they alone are free from this Accident, and na- 
may con- turally uncapable of diſſipation. 
trol Na- That I think is very clear, replies Cebes. 
1 Is it not very likely, that Things which are al. 
change, « Ways the ſame, and in the fame condition, are not 
gu of com- at all compounded ; and that thoſe which are liable 
poſition. to perpetual changes, and are never the ſame, are 
certainly compounded ? | 
I am of your mind, Socrates. 
, Tntelleftual Let us betake our ſelves to the Things we were 
| Beings, Kc. ſpeaking of but now, the Exiſtence whereof is ne- 
ver conteſted either in Queſtion or Anſwer ; are 
theſe always the ſame, or do they ſometimes change? 
Equality, Beauty, Goodneſs, and every ſingular 
Thing; 7. e. the Eſſence it ſelf; do theſe receive the 
leaſt alteration, or are they ſo pure and ſimple 
that they continue always the ſame, without under: 


going the leaſt change? 
Ot neceſſity, replies Cebes, they muſt cotinue till 
the ſame without alteration. _ 
And all theſe fine things, ſays Socrates, ſuch as 
Men, Horſes, Habits, Movables, and a great many 
other things of the ſame nature, are they entirely 
oppoſite to the former, that they never continue in 
the ſam? condition, either with reference to them- 
ſelves, or to others; but are ſubject to perpetual 
alterations. | 
They never continue in the ſame condition, te- 
plies Cebes. 
| Now theſe are the things that are viſible, touch- 
able, or perceptible by ſome other Senſe ; whereas 
the former, which continue {till the ſame, can only 
be reach'd by Thought, as being, immaterial and 
_ inviſible. 
That's true, Socrates. . ; 
If you pleaſe, continues Socrates, I'II inſtance in 
two things, one viſible, the other inviſible ; one ſtill 
the ſame, and the other betraying continual _ 
tions. ith 


— 


of the Immortality of the Soul. 
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4 With all my Heart, ſays Cebes. 
85 Let's ſee then; are not we compounded of a Bo- 
dy and a Soul; or is there any other AI in 
al. our Compoſition L 
ey No, ſure. _ 
ble Which of the two kinds of things does 0 our Body 
2 moſt reſemble ? 
All Men own that it is moſt conformable to the 
yiſible ſort. - 
_s And pray, my dear Cebes, is our Soul viſible or 
nl invifible ? 
_ At leaſt, tis inviſible to Men. He adds to 
3 But when we ſpeak of viſible or inviſible things, My 2 
* _ mean with reference to Men, without minding — 
the other Nature. Once more then; is the Soul :» God. 
e wil ible, or not? 
= Tis not viſible. 
Then *tis immaterial and inviſible? 
KI Ves. 
And by Conſequence the Soul: is more conforma- 
zz ble than the Body to the inviſible kind of things; 
in and the Body ſuits better with the viſible ? 
5 There's an abſolute neceſſity for that. 
hen the Soul makes uſe of the Body in conſi- 
n. gering any thing, by ſeeing, hearing, or any other The Condi- 
ui Lenſe, (that being the ſole function of the Body to _ _ 
@ conſider things by the Senſes) ſhould not we then _— 2 
E- ſay that the Body draws the Soul upon mutable Marer. 
things. In this condition it ſtrays, frets, ſtaggers, 1 
and is giddy like a Man in drink, by reaſon of its when dif. 


| things by it ſelf, without calling in the Body, it 


being engag d in matter. Whereas when it purſues 


engag d. 


af betakes it ſelf to what is Pure, Immortal, Immuta- * Joy rf 1 
dle; and, as being of the ſame Nature, dwells con- 2, Sd”: 


ſtantly upon it while it is Maſter of it ſelf. Then when it « 
its Errors are at an end, and it is always the ſame, 4 vorc d 


_ as being united to what never changes : And this Paſſ ae) 
oy Faſhon* of the Soul is what we call Wiſdom or ehe Bad), & 
| Pr udence. | united con- 

| = y to 


That's 


* 
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1 That's admirably well ſpoke, Socrates, and a very 


Sreat Truth. -: ©; 
After all, then, which ſort of ings does the Soul 
17 to reſemble moſt ? 


* mind, Socrates, there's no Man ſo ſtupid 
and Lg as not to be oblig d by your Method of 

1 Arguing, to acknowledge that the Soul bears a grea- 
ter reſemblance and conformity to the immurz. 

ble Being, than to that wWRER | 18 8 — the 


| change. 8 
And as for the Body » 
| It bears a greater reſemblance to the other. 
| he Son? Let's try yet another way. During the conjundti. 


/ 4-/ng ebe on of Body and Soul, Nature orders the one to 
| Inge LY obey and be a Slave, and the other to command and 
= e „ hold the Empire. Which of theſe two Characters 
if | +-4 bo. is moſt ſuitable to the Divine Being; and which to 
| 5 to 1 that that is Mortal? Are not you ſenſible, that the 

| Divine is only capable of commanding and ruling; 
and what is Mortal is only worthy of obedience and 
| : {lavery ? 
/ Sure enough. 
fs m_ of theſe two then agrees beſt with the 
ty Soul? 

1 *Tis evident, Socrates, that our Soul reſemble 
KH what 1s Divine, and our Body what is Mortal. 
0 \ You ſee then, my dear Cebes, the neceſſaty reſilt 
be natvr2 of all, is, that our Soul bears a {trick reſemblance to 
Wo 759. hat is Divine, Immortal, Intellectual, Simple, In- 
= 13 and is always the ſame and always like 
: And that our Body does perfectly refemble what 
0 iy exp i human, mortal, ſenſible; compounded, diſſolva 
Abe och. ble, always changing, and never like it ſelf. Can 
| any thing be alledg'd, to deftroy that e 

or to make out the contrary ? 

N No. ſure, Socrates. 

| Does not it then ſuit with as Body to be quickly 
_ diffolv'd, and with the Soul to be Oy indiffolva 
ble, or ſomerhing very near it? 


T hat's a ſtanding Truth, 
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of the Immortality of the Soul. 
(a) Accordingly you ſee every day, when a Man 
dies, his viſible Body, that continues expos'd to our 


view, and which we call the Corps ; that alone 
admits of diſſolution, alteration and diffipation ; 


this, I ſay, does not immediately undergo any of 


theſe Accidents, but continues a pretty while in its 
entire form, or in its flower, if I may fo ſpeak, 
(b) eſpecially in this Seaſon. Bodies imbalm'd after 
the manner of thoſe in Ezypr, remain entire for an 
infinity of Years: And even in thoſe that corrupt, 
there are always ſome Parts, ſuch as the Bones, 
Nerves, or the like, that continue, in a manner im- 
mortal. Is not this true ? N 

Very true. | | 

Now as for the Soul, which is an inviſible Being, 
that goes to a Place like it ſelf, marvellous, pure, 
and inviſible, in the infernal World; and returns to 
a God full of Goodneſs and Wiſdom ; which I hops 
will be the fate of my Soul in a minute, if it pleaſe 
God: Shall a Soul of this nature, and created with 


(a) Socrates 1s about to ſhew the ridiculonfneſs of t Opi- 
nion of the Souls diſſipation after death. What ! ſhall the 


Body, a compounded Being, ſubſiſt a pretty while after 
| death ; and the Soul, a ſimple Being, be immediately diſſi- 


es, After what has been ſaid, the ridiculouſneſs is very 
plain. | 


(6) This Paſſage is enough, to ſtun the Criticks, who make | 
a great buſtle to find out the preciſe time of Socrates's death; 


and after ſtraining hard in demonſtrating the Attick Calender, 


and computing its Months, aſſure us he died in the Month 


of Ful). Here) to their great misfortune, Socrates himſelf ſays 
he died in the Seaſon in which Corps keep beſt. The Month 
of” Ful) is not entitled to that Character, eſpecially in Greece. 
So that they muſt make a new Computation. But how came 
this Paſſage to eſcape their view ? The reaſon is plain. Moſt 
of em do not read the Originals. When they look for any 
thing, they content themſelves with running over a Tranſla- 
tion. Now the tranſlation of this Paſſage is very faulty. Nei- 
ther Marſilius Ficinus, nor de Serres underſtood it. They took 
1655 for the good Condition and entireneſs of the Parts; 
whe 


reas it ſignifies the Seaſon. Upon which miſtake the one 


renders % Tosu eg, cum quadam mederatione ; and the other 
corpore perbelle affecto. 


H h 4 all 
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That is to 
ſay, without 
Corruption 


or Wounds. 
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I | all theſe Advantages, be diſſipated and annihilated No 
1 as ſoon as it parts from the Body, as moſt Men be. On 
lieve? No ſuch thing, my dear Simmias and my Polla' 
dear Cebes. I'II tell you what will rather come to Þ contin 
paſs, and what we ought to believe ſteddily. If me B 
þ the Soul retain its Purity without any mixture of panio 
us filth from the Body, as having entertain'd no volun- titying 
| tary Correſpondence with it; but on the contrary, N Mc 
having always avoided it, and recollected it ſelf Th 

| within it ſelf in continual Meditations; that i Is, in Mearth) 
5 ſtudying the truę Philoſophy, and effectually learn: ſuch a 
=. ing to die ; ; for Philoſophy is a preparation to only 
'F death: I ſay, it the Soul depart in this Light 
The State of the de- Condition, it repairs to a Being like it If, i 
era rk wo "ul ſelf, a Being that's Divine, Immortal, I Tomt 
, 47 — 2 and full of Wiſdom ; in which it en often 
joys an unexpreſſible Felicity, as being I the B 
The initiation into My- freed from its Errors, its Ignorance, its that e 
feeries, was ouly a Sha- Fears, its Amours that tyranniſed over degen 


'x { — Ci 1 mw mo i and all the other Evils retaining to W Th 
. uman Nature; and, as *tis ſaid of Ye: 
j _ 5 thoſe who have been initiated in holy mat 
i Myſteries, it truly paſſes a whole courſe of Eternity forced 
L | with the Gods. Ought not this to be the Matter they! 
| of our Belief? 1 to ws 
| Sure enough, Socrates. corpo 
We fature But if the Soul depart full of Uncleanneſs and gage 


Hate of i 27 Impurity, as having been all along mingled with plung 
pure S045 the Body, always employ'd in its Service, always bons, 
poſſeſs'd by the love of it, wheedled and charmd KM: Ho 

y its Pleaſures and Luſts; inſomuch that it believ'd 11 

— was nothing real or true beyond what is Cor- their 
poreal, what may be ſeen, touch d, drank or eaten, lence 

| or what is the Obi2 of Carnal Plea- 5 
Impure Souls beliere ſure; that it hated, dreaded and avoided (a) 
. eee 2 what the Eyes of the Body could not wong 
ng os daeſcry, and all that is intelligible and ard 


oreal. 
fo All intelligible ibings Can only be enjoy d by Philoſophy : Do lain. 
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i are only obſturity to the you think, I ſay, that 2 Soul in this con- Which 
Des of the wad Arten em 1 pure and ak from W's i 
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of. the Immortality of the Soul. 
No ſure. Socrates, thar's impoſſible. : 
On the contrary, it departs ſtain'd with Corporeal 4 Soul pu 
Pollution, which was rendred natural to it by its zu «ne 
continual Commerce and too intimate Union with 40 Rh 
the Body, at a time when it was its conſtant Com- 
panion, and was ſtill employ'd in ſerving and gra- 
tifying it. | . 
| Moſt certainly. | 
This Pollution, my dear Cebes, is a groſs, heavy, 
aarthy and viſible Maſs, and the Soul loaded with 
ſuch a weight, is dragg'd into that viſible Place, not 
only by the Weight, but by its own dreading the 
Light and the invifible Place; and, as we commonly tmpure Spi- 
ſay, it wanders in the (a) Church-yards round the i fre- 
Tombs, where dark Phantoms and Apparitions are 2 
often ſeen ; ſuch as theſe Souls that did not depart WE 
the Body in purity of Simplicity, but polluted with 
that earthy and viſible Matter that makes them 
degenerate into a viſible Form. e 
That's very likely, Socrates. 
Yes, without doubt, Cebes ; and *tis alſo likely . 
that *tis not the good but the bad Souls thar are 
ford to wander in thoſe Places of Impurity; where 
they ſufter for their former ill Life, and continue i, Error 
to wander, till, through the love they have to this raten from 
corporeal Maſs which always follows 'em, they en- Pythago- 
gage again in a new Body, and in all probability 7” Fora 
plunge themſelves into the ſame Mariners and Paf i n 
hons, as were the Occupation of their firſt Life, groſs Senſe, 
How do you ſay, Socrates £ | 8 | EE 
| fay, Cebes, that, for Inſtance, thoſe who made 
their Belly their God, and lov'd nothing but Inſo- 
lence and Impurity, without any Shame, and with- 
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(a) Socrates ſpeaks here of the impure Spirits that dwelt 
among Tombs 1n Church-yards, ſuch as are mention'd in the 
the Goſpel, Matth. 8. 28. Mark 5. 2. Luke g. 26. which wan- 
der d Night and Day round the Tombs and upon the Moun- 
tains. He alledges they were corrupt and polluted Souls, 

/hich bore the Pollution they had contracted by Sin, in plun- 
ding themſelves too deep in Matter. 
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Phedon : Or, 4 Dialogue 
out any Reſerve ; thoſe (5) enter into the Bodies « 


Aſſes or ſuch like Creatures. Do not you think this live 
very probable ? of 


Yes, ſure, Socrates. 
And thoſe Souls which Iov'd only Injuſtice, Ty. Ei. 
ranny and Rapine, are employ'd to animate the 110 
Bodies of Wolves, Hawks and Faulcons. Where 2 
elſe ſhould Souls of that ſtamp go? 115 
No where elſe, Socrates. . 5 
The caſe of all the reſt is much the ſame. They He, 

go to animate the Bodies of Beaſts of different Spe. ty, a 
cies, according as they reſemble their firſt courſes, MA 


According to theſe Principles, it cannot be other. ws 
r | 

The Fate of The happieſt of all theſe Men, whoſe Souls are 72 

thoſe who Fort to the moſt agreeable Place, are thoſe who wy 


have always made a profeſſion ot Popular and Civil N 


3» by Ha- Vertues, which are call'd Temperance and Juſtice Hg FA 
bit, without to which they have brought themſelves only by Hr: MM... 8 


the aſſi ance I.: 1 | 8 
of Philoſa. bit and Exerciſe, without any aſſiſtance from“ 


ſophy and the Mind. 
How can they te ſo happy then? bar t 
Tis probable, that after their death, their Souls 


are join d to the Bodies of politick and meck Ani ni 
mals, ſuch as Bees, Walps, and Ants; or elſe retum , - 
to human Bodies, and become temperate and wik K 


Men. But as for approaching to the Nature d Ho 


God, that is not at all allow'd ro thoſe who did not PI 
(5) In the Life of Plato, we took notice of this Opinion df their 8 
Souls paſſing into other Bodies, Whether of Men or Beals; i Means 
and endeavour'd to diſcover its Source; I ſhall only add, tai of Oh; 
by Socrates's way of expreſſing himſelf, one would believe that it ſtill 
this imaginary Tranfmigration of Souls was grounded upot uli 
thoſe impure Spirits that enter'd into Men and Beaſts, We <1 
are not to doubt, but that in thoſe Times of Obſcurity, ut Defires 
der the real Empire of the Devil, there were a great mam lock ut 
People poſſeſs'd in that manner ; and that was a ſufficient phy 
Ground for forming the Idea of the nem of Souls, * 
that being moſt apt to frighten em. They fanſied that theſe F 41017. g 
impure Spirits took to themſelves Bodies in the Sepulchen i Vours t 
where they dwelt. e | Eye of 


TT el a 


of the Immortality of the Soul. 123 
live Philoſophically, and whoſe Souls did not de- | 
part with all their Purity. That great Privilege is 
reſery'd for the Lovers of true Wiſdom. And *tis 
upon the confideration of this, my dear Simmias 
and my dear Cebes, that the true Phi- 
loſophers renounce the Deſires of the A fe character of true 


| v 7 Phil oſophers A, They fear 
Body, and keep themſelves up from its 5005, Pe, 


Luſts : They are not apprehenſive of „ vor De They re- 
the ruine of their Families or of Pover- nounce themſelves and all 
ty, as the Vulgar are, and thoſe who things beſides. 
ue wedded to their Riches : They fear | 
reither Ignominy nor Reproach, as thoſe do who 
court only Dignities and Honours. In a word, they 
renounce all things, and even themſelves. | 

t would not be ſuitable for them to do other- 
wile, replies Cebes. mw 

No, ſure, continues Socrates : In like manner all 
thoſe who value their Souls, and do not live for Yen are in- 
Body, depart from all ſuch Luſts, and follow a 4% bt 
gent Courſe from thoſe inſenſible Creatures that where they 
do not know where they go. They are perſuaded go. 
that they ought nor to do any thing contrary to Phi- 
loſophy, or harbour any thing that deſtroys its Pu- 
thcations, and retards their Liberty; and according; 
ly refign themſelves to its Conduct, and follow it 
whitherſoever it leads em. | 
How do you ſay, Socrates 2 


The Puri fi- 
cations of 


Philoſo phy. 


Ill explain it to you. The Philoſophers finding The force of 


their Soul tied and chain'd to the Body, and by that _ . 
means oblig'd to employ the Body in the purſuit , 1,75 
of Objects which it cannot follow alone; ſo that cn in 
it {till floats in an Abyſs of Ignorance; are very its own De- 
knfible that the force of this Bond lies in its own Fre-. 
Defires, inſomuch that the Priſoner it {elf helps to 
lock up the Chains: They are ſenſible that Philo- 
lophy coming to ſeize upon the Soul in this Condi- 
Nan, gently. inſtructs- and comforts it; and endea- 


vours to diſengage it, by giving it to know that the 2 S is 


al ways 


ye of the Body is full of Illuſion and Deceit, as beads! by 


ot the Bod 9. 


nell as all its other Senſes, by advertiſing it n 
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to uſe the Body further than Neceſſity requires; the! 
and adviſing it to recollect and ſhut up it ff” mn 
within it ſelf; to receive no Depoſition but its II Cal 

f own, after it has examin'd within it ſelf the intrin. 5 da 
Whatever ſick Nature of every thing, and ſtripp'd it of the II let 
= 27 Covering that conceals it from our Eyes; and to N tak 
* bodily continue fully perſuaded that whatever is tried by 
Serſcs is all its other Senſes, being different from the for. J Divir 
falle. mer diſcovery, is certainly falſe. Now whatever ß II 


tried by the corporeal Senſes, is viſible and ſenſible, Tt 
And what it views by it ſelf without the miniſtry of N beſop 
the Body, is inviſible and intelligible. So that the Peran 
| Soul of a true Philoſopher, being convinc'd that it the V 
[ Wl 7 ſhould not oppoſe its own Liberty, diſclaims, as far | Chen 
| aims atl AS is poſſible, the Pleaſures, Luſts, Fears, and Sor- Ye 
the Paſſions rows of the Body: For it knows that when one has WY, All 
N #he Budy.enjoy'd many Pleaſures, or given way to extream Their 
| Grief or Timorouſneſs, or given himſelf to his De- «Ph 

q fires; he not only is afflicted by the ſenſible Evils Ml 
| known to all the World, ſuch as the loſs of Health e 
| or Eſtate, but is doom'd to the laſt and greateſt of I C It 
| Evils; an Evil that is ſo much the more dangerous MW Win, 
| and terrible, that it is not obvious to our Senſes. Doſe. 
1 What Evil is that, Socrates Serie = 
BM Tis this ; that the Soul being forc'd to rejoyce or Uto 
| [407 tn be afflicted upon any occaſion, is perſuaded that x 
| eerribleaf- What cauſes its Pleaſure or Grief, is a real and true 1 wks 
Feten , thing, tho at the ſame time it is not: And ſuch is H. 10 
28 g the nature of all ſenſible and viſible Things that ars = 0 
6 Set; capable to occaſion Joy or Grief. <2 
1 | 5 aſlions Th 5 GY 8 mmo 
| 5f Se ods. at's certain, Socrates. all the 
=... Are not theſe Paſſions then the chief Inſtrumens I Hit 
particularly that impriſon and mew up the Soul L n 7 
within the Body ? | | 1 02 


5 
How's that Socrates : Winds 


z 4 e 
Every Pa: Every Pleaſure, every melanchol Thought, being that a. 
Fon has arm'd wit ſtrong and keen Nail. nails the Soul 


Nail that h —_ — : .- Joey 
Faftens the KI Body with ſuch force, that it becomes mate _ 


Faul ro the Tial and corporeal, and fanſies there are no real and 
Bdy. true Objects but ſuch as the Body accounts L, 
* 8 q a 25 * "IOW. 7, 70 £7 SY OTA S. lis. f 0 


of the Immortality of the Soul, 


For as it entertains rhe ſame Opinions, and purſues 


me fame Pleafures with the Body, ſo it is oblig'd 


to the ſame Acxions and Habits : For which reaſon 
it cannot deſcend in Purity to the lower World, but 
is daub'd all over with the pollution of the Body 
it left, and quickly re-enters another Body, where 
it takes Root as if it had been ſown, and puts a 
Period to all Commerce with the Pure, Simple, and 
Divine Ellence. < - 
That's very certain, Socrates. 
Theſe are the Motives that oblige the true Phi- 
loſophers to make it their bufineſs to acquire Tem · 
ance and Fortitude, and not ſuch Motives as 
the Vulgar think of. Are not you of my Opinion, 


WJ Cbes £ 


6 


\ Yes, ſure. | EF es | 5 
| All ene Philoſopher will {till be of that mind. 
Their Soul will never entertain ſuch a Thought, as 

& Philoſophy ſhould diſengage it, to the end that 
when-*tis freed, it ſhould follow its Pleaſures, and 


give way to its Fears and Sorrows ; that it ſhould put 


Ion its Chains again, and always want to begin 
again, like Penelope's Web. On the_contrary..i Sy mn 
freedom 117 Philoſophes, 


his 


continues in a perfect tranquility and 


Paſſion for its Guide 


2 d alwa ALLOW veal 


1471 


without departing from its Meaſures ; it incellantly whole Life- 


g 


contemplates what is true, divine, immutable, and de. 

above Opinion, being nouriſh'd by this pure Truth; 

it is convinc'd that it ought to follow the ſame 

courſe of Life while it is united to the Body; and 

hopes that after Death, being ſurrender'd to that 

Immortal Being as its Source, *twill be freed from 

all the Afflictions of the human Nature. After ſuch 

a Life, and upon ſuch Principles, my dear Simmiar 

and Cebes, what ſhould the Soul be afraid of? Shall 

it fear, that upon its departure from the Body, the 

Winds will diffipate it, and run away with it; and 

that annihilation will be its fate? 5 

Socrates, having thus ſpoke, he ſtop'd for a pret- 

y while, ſeeming to be altogether intent upon * 
- | S 
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Phedon : Or, 4 Dialogue 
he had faid. Moſt of us were in the ſame Condi. 
tion; and Cebes and Simmias had a ſhort Conference 
together. At laſt Socrates perceiving their Conke 

_ rence, ask'd em what they were ſpeaking of; do 
Socrates you think, ſays he, that my Arguments are lame) 
defires*em ] think indeed there is room left for a great many 
ITT % Doubts and ObjeQions, if any will take the Pain 

to retail em out. If you are ſpeaking of any thing 
Arguments Elſe, I have nothing to ſay. But tho' you hape 
might be no Doubts, pray do not ſtand to tell me freely if 
confirm d. vou think of any better Demonſtration, and make 
me a Companion in your Enquiry, if you think! 
can aſſiſt you to compaſs your End. 

I᷑II tell you, ſays Sas, the naked Truth, | 
is a pretty while ſince Ceves and I thought of ſome 
Doubts ; and being deſirous to have em reſolyd 
puſh'd on one another to propoſe em to you. But 
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we were both afraid to importune you, and propoſe Yc 

diſagreeable Queſtions in the unſeaſonable hour of MF is fo, 

your preſent Misfortune. {hall 

O! my dear Simmias, replies Socrates ſinilins MI poſfit 

certainly I ſhould find great difficulty in perſuading in th 

other Men that I find no misfortune in my preſenWand : 

'Eircumſtances ; ſince I cannot get you to believe it, Ways, 

3 % You think that upon the ſcore of o made 
Socrates is angry with _. 3 ; 

his Frifhds, for reckoning knowledge and Divining Tam infinitely MW unſur 

his preſent Condition an inferiour to the Swans. When tie muſt 

* P perceive approaching Death, they fig other, 

He could not take 4 more merrily than before, (a) bcauk{Mus, ar 

better Method to ſhew that | 1e, (4 

he reckon'd no Misfortune Of the Joy they have in going co teen th 

in his Death, than this of God they ferve. But Men, through tes to 


rallying upon the Valgar fear of Death, reproach the Swans, ien, 


and Pythagorean Religion. ſaying that they lament their DeathWbclv: 

No Foy! and tune their Grief in ſorrowful Notes. TA fach a 
ay 7 forget to make this Reflection, that no Fowl fing 

55, 

| : 5 8 (a) 

(a) As if their Fowls were admitted to the Manſiors bers 3 

the Bleſſed. Socrates ridicules that Opinion: We ſhall 0 the Imi 

afterwards, that they admitted Beatts to the Land of the Ju this Re 

of which they had a very contus'd Idea: But that's to a 8 

f | | Dun 


Wit 


ther purpoſe: 


of the Immortality of the Soul. 127 
when it is hungry, or cold, or ſad ; nay, not the 
Nightingale, the Swallow, or the Lapwing, whoſe | 
Muſick they ſay is a true Lamentation, and the ef- [ 
ſect of Grief. Bur after all, theſe Fowls do not all 
ing out of Grief; and far leſs the Swans, whith by | 
rcaſon of their belonging to Apollo are Diviners, and | 
ing more joyfully on the day of their death than 

before, as foreſeeing the Good that awaits them in 

the other World. And as for me, I think I ſerve 

Apollo as well as they, 1 am conſecrated to that 

God as well as they, I have receiv'd from our com- 

mon Maſter the Art of Divining, as well as they, 

and I am as little concern'd for making my Exit as 

they are. So that you may freely propoſe what 

Doubts you pleaſe, and put Queſtions to me, as 

long as the eleven Magiſtrates ſuffer me to be 


here. 14) 


You ſay well, Socrates, replies Simmias; fince it 


is ſo, III propoſe my Doubts firſt, and then Cebes 
ſhall give in his. J agree with you, that it is im- 
poſſible, or at leaſt very difficult, to know the truth 


Fin this Life; and that it is the property of a lazy 


and a dult Head, not to weigh exactly what he 
Jays, or to ſuperſede the Examination before he has 
made all his Efforts, and be oblig'd to give over by 


unſurmountable Difficulties. For one of two things f b- 


muſt be done: We mult either learn the Truth from = 


others, or find it out our ſelves. If both ways fail fh, pick 


us, amidſt all humane Reaſons, we mult pitch up- ont the beſt, 


on the ſtrongeſt and molt forcible, and truſt to that 2 2 

jas to a Ship, while we paſs through this ſtormy % 5 
den, and endeavour to avoid its Tempeſts and ſaf in this 
dhelves ; till we nnd out one more firm and ſure, formy Sea. 


luch as (a) Promilc or Revelation, upon which we 


may 

(4) This is a very remarkable Paſſage. Here the-Philoſo- 
Ipners acknowled-- d we ſhould endeavour to make out 
the Immortali: n by our own Reaſon ; and that as 
[this Reaſon is vo. 24 4nd narrow, ſo it will always be 
aflaulted by 3-114 21: rtdainty; and that nothing but 
Divine Prob: un can diſperſe the Clouds of 


Eznorance 


— — — — nu 
Þ — * Jo: — a i, = Fi — — 


r ee 


the Body, 
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/ ThePromiſe may happily accompliſh the Voyage of this Lig 


| 


of God, is a 401 | 15 
2 del eher a8 in a Veſſel that fears no Danger. I ſhall there. 
ears 0 


Danger. 


fore not be aſham'd to put Queſtions to you, now 
that you allow me; and ſhall avoid the Reproach] 
might one day caſt upon my felt, of not having 
told you my Thoughts upon this occaſion. When 
I ſurvey what you ſpoke to me and to Cebes, I muſt 
own I do not think your Proots ſufficient, 
Perhaps you have reaſon, my dear Simmias; but 
where does their inſufficiency appear ? 3 
Simmiass: In this; that the ſame things might be aſſerted 
rf 0bzeti- of the Harmony of a Harp. For one may reaſona. 
en ; that the fly ſay that the Harmony of a Harp, well ſtringd 
owl is and well tun'd, is inviſible, immaterial, excellent 


fo eh, and divine; and that the Inſtrument and its Strings 


ny of the 
4 bu are the Body, the compounded earthy and mortal 


Jud ftand- Matter. And if the Inſtrument were cut in pieces 
ub or its Strings broken, might not one with equal 
reaſon affirm, that this Harmony remains after the 
breaking of the Harp, and has no end? For, ſince 
it is evident, that the Harp remains after the Strings 
are broken, or that the Strings, which are likewiſe 
mortal, continue after the Harp is broken or dif. 
mounted; it muſt needs be impoſſible, might one 
ſay, that this immortal and divine Harmony ſhould 
periſh before that which is mortal and earthy ; nay, 
it is neceſſary that this Harmony ſhould continue 
to be without the leaſt damage, when the Body of 
the Harp and its Strings are gone to nothing. For, 
without doubt Socrates, you are ſenſible that we 
hold the Soul to be ſomething that reſembles a Har- 
mony ; and that as our Body is a Being compoſed 
ignorance and Infidelity. Now the Chriſtian Religion is the 
only thing that furniſhes us, not only with Divine Promiſe 
and Revelations, but likewiſe with the accompliſhment of 
of them that ſlept, 1 Cor. 15. 20. And thus according to the 


fears no Danger, in which we may happily accompliſh tl 
Voyage of the Life. | r 5 
of 


'em by the Reſurrection of Chriſt, who became the fir/t-fruits | 


Philoſophers tliemſelves, the Church is the only Veſſel thut 
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Life, of hot and cold, dry and moiſt ; @ our Soul is no- 
nere. thing elſe but the Harmony reſulting from the juſt l 
wh proportion of theſe mix'd Qualities- Now, if our — = oo ly 
ch] " 


45 the other 
of every Body continue for a conſiderable time, till 
they be burnt or moulder'd away. This you ſee, 
Socrates, might be alledg'd in oppoſition to your 


Soul is only a ſort of Harmony ; tis evident, that , Hanny 
whe our Body is over. Eich d or unbended by reſulting 


F 


Diſeaſes ny other Diſorder, of neceſſity our Squl /* | 
with all its Divinity muſt come to an end, as well” 5 ry 
armonies which conſiſt in Sounds, or 


arc the effecrof fuſtrũments; and that the Remains ities. 


rom the 


our Qua- 


ngd Arguments, that if the Soul be only a mixture of 
lent i the Qualities of our Body, it periſhes firſt in what 
ing we call Death. | 3 
rtal Then Socrates look'd upon us all, one after ano- 35 
cs, ther, as he did often, and began to ſmile. Simmias 1 
al WW ſpeaks with reaſon, ſays he, His Queſtion is well | 

the put, and if any of you has a greater dexterity in an- 

nc BW {ering his Objections than I have, why do you 1] 
ines not do it? For he ſeems thoroughly to underſtand | 
vic both my Arguments and the Exceptions they are lia- | 
1 ble to. But before we anſwer him, tis proper to ] 


| hear what Cebes has to object, that while he ſpeaks 


ud we may have time to think upon what we are to, 
12), ſay; and after we have heard em both, that we may 
50 yield if their Reaſons are uniform and valid, and if 


otherwiſe, may ſtand by our Principles to the out- 


you to agree with what I have laid down. 
PII tell you, fays Cebes; your Demonſtration 
ſeems to be lame and imperfect; it is faulty upon 


the Soul has a Being before its entrance into the 
Body, is admirably well ſaid ; and, I think, ſuffici- 
ently made out; 


ſame time, I cannot ſubſcribe to Simmias's Allega- 


moſt. Tell us then, Cebes, what it is that hinders 


Cebes ob- 
jects, that 
thoꝰ the Soul 
the ſame Head that we took notice of before. That may be more 
laſting than 
the Body, 

n and may a- 
; | but I can never be perſuaded that vie ſe- 
it has likewiſe an Exiſtence after Death. At the va Bo- 


d es, yet 


that does 
= al binder 
to be in- it to be mor- 


- finitely 440. 


tion, that the Soul is neither ſtronger nor more du- 
table than the Body; for * it appears 


2 ph - 8 — 
— - — * — — — Sw 5 
were — " 
_ — - — — — — — — — —— 
— — — — 4... 
* — 
* 


ſee with your Eyes, that when a Man is dead, his 
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finitely more exggllent. But why then, (ſays the 
Objection) do you refuſe to believe it? Since you 


weakeſt Part remains {till ; is it not therefore abſo. 
lutely neceſſary that the more durable Part ſhould 
laſt yet longer? Pray, take notice if I anſwer this 
Objection right. For to let you into my meaning, 
muſt uſe Keſemblance or Compariſon as well az 
Simmias. Your Allegation, to my mind, is juſt the 
ſame, as if upon the death of an old Taylor, one 
{ſhould ſay this Taylor is not dead; he has a Being WM 4, 
ſtill ſomewhere or other; and for Proof of that, WM + 
here's the Suit of Clothes he wore, which he made +; 
for himſelf; fo that he is ſtill in being. If any one WM 
ſhould not be convinc'd by this Proof, he would not he 
fail to ask him, whether the Man or the Clothes WF 1. 
he wears is moſt durable? To which of neceſſity WM be 


FS) ger — A, FA A o.. 


he muſt anſwer, that the Man is: And upon this +. 
foot, your Philoſopher would pretend to demon. th 
{trate, that ſince the leſs durable poſſeſſion of the 1 
Taylor is till in being, by a ſtronger Conſequence de 
he himſelf is ſo too. Now, my. dear Simmias, the an 
Parallel is not Juſt ; pray hear what I have to an th; 
{wer to it. 85 | to 
Tis evident at firſt view, that the Objection is H: Sir 
diculous. For the Taylor, having us'd ſeveral Suit De 
of Clothes, died after them, and only before the tha 
laſt Suit, which he had not time to wear; and tho MF ble 
this Suit ſurviv'd the Man, it I may ſo ſpeak, yet ce 
we cannot ſay that t he Man is weaker or leſs du WF it 
rable than the Suit of Clothes. This Simile 5 wit 
neat enough, for as the Man is to his Suit of Clothes, RF 7 
ſo is the Soul to the Body; and whoever applies v we: 
the Soul and Body what is ſaid of the Man and h em 
Suit of Clothes, will ſpeak to the purpoſe. Fa by « 
he'll make the Soul more durable, and the Body us! 
weaker Being, and leſs capable to hold out tor BF Un 
long time. He'll add, that every Soul wears ſer- WF faid 
ral Bodies, eſpecially if it lives ſeveral Years. fa mig 
the Body wattes while the Man is yet alive, a to | 


2 Fa 
g 2 
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| 31 
the the Soul ſtill forms to it {elf a new habit of Body 


you cout of the former that decays ; but when the laſt The Soul fe- 
his W comes to die it has then its laſt Habit on, and dies e 4 
blo- WM before its conſumption; and when the Soul is _ + Bb 
uld dead, the Body quickly betrays the weakneſs of its dy. * 
this W Nature, ſince it corrupts and moulders away very 
8,1 W ſpeedily. So that we cannot put ſuch confidence in 
| 2s W your Demonſtration as to hold it for a ſtanding 


Truth, that our Souls continues in being after 


one Death. For ſuppoſing twere granted that our Soul 
eing has not only a Being antecedent to our Birth, but 
hat, that, for any thing we know, the Souls of ſome con- 
nade tinue in being after Death; and that *tis very poſ- 
one ſible they may return again to the World, and be 
| not W born again, ſo to ſpeak, ſeveral times, and die at 
thes WE laſt; for the Strength and Advantage of the Soul 
ity WW beyond the Body conſiſts in this, that it can undergo 


| ſeveral Births, and wear ſeveral Bodies one after ano- | 
ther, as a Man does Suits of Clothes: Suppoſing, | 
I fay, that all this were granted, ſtill it cannot be 


ence denied but that in all thoſe repeated Births it decays 
, the and waſtes, and at laſt comes to an end in one of 
am the Deaths, However, tis impoſlible for any Man 


to diſcern in which of the Deaths *tis totally ſunk : 

Since Things ſtand thus, whoever does not fear 
Death, muſt be ſenſleſs; unleſs he can demonſtrate Zheſ who | 
that the Soul is altogether Immortal and Incorrupti- hold the Sat 
ble. For otherwiſe every dying Man muſt of ne. 33 | 
ceſſity be afraid for his Soul, for fear leſt the Body , * | 
it is a quitting be its laſt Body, and left it periſh 1250s. 
without any hopes of return. g 2 
= Having heard em propoſe theſe Objections we Phedon te- 


is u were very much troubled, as we afterwards told James the 
. =, 2 A «x Diſcourſe 
d nö em; that at a time when we were juſt convined 24 1 1 
Fe by Socrares's Arguments, they ſhould come to amuſe qreſſes hin- 
2 us with their Objections, and throw us into a fit of ſelf to E- 
or 4 


Unbelief and Jealouſie, not only of all that had been checrates, | 
aid to us by Socrates, but likewiſe of what he | 
Wight fay for the future; for we would always be apt 
o believe that either we were not proper udges of 
4 1i 2 the | 


32 


Socrates's 
Temper, 
Sweetneſs 
and Pati- 
| ence in Di- 


/ Putes. 
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the Points in debate, or elſe that his Propoſitions 


were in themſelves incredible. | : 
Echec. Indeed Phedon, I can eaſily pardon your * 
trouble upon that account. For I my ſelf, while! 1 
heard you relate the Matter, was a ſaying to my 5 
ſelf, what ſhall we believe hereafter, fince Socrares's T 
Arguments, which ſeem'd ſo valid and convincing, = 
are become doubtful and uncertain ? In effect, that 
Objection of Simmias s, that the Soul is only a Har: : | 
mony, moves me wonderfully, and always did fo, _ 
It awakes in me the memory of my being formerly WW th 
of the ſame Opinion. So that my belief is un. B. 
hing d; and I want new Proofs to convince me that WW th 
the Soul does not die with the Body. Wherefore, z; 
prithe tell me Phedon, in the Name of God, how ih 
Socrates came off; whether he ſeem'd to be as much WM ve 
nettled as you; or, if he maintain'd his Opinion A 
with his wonted Temper ; and in fine, whether bis „ 
Demonſtration gave you full ſatisfaction, or ſeemd WM 4 
chargeable with Imperfections. Pray tell me the al 
whole Story, without omitting the minuteſt Cir- on 
cumſtance. he 
Phed. I proteſt to you, Echecrates, I admir'd . W 
crates all my life- time, and upon this occaſion ad- fon 
mir'd him more than ever. That ſuch a Man as he an 
had his Anſwers in a readinels, is no great ſurpriſal; BF 
but my greateſt admiration was to lee in the fiſt WW 
place with what Calmneſs, Patience and good Hu- Pa 
mour he receiv'd the Objections of theſe Young: cal 
ſters; and then how dexterouſly he perceiv'd the WF +, 
Impreſſion they had made upon us, and curd us frne 
of the lame. He rallied us like Men put ro flight WF 4, 
after a Defeat, and infpir'd us with a freſh Ardot wt 
to turn our Heads and renew the Charge. la 

Echec. How was that? = 
Phed. I am about to tell you, As I fate at bs WF { 
Right-hand upon a little Stool lower than his, he the 
drew his Hand over my Head, and taking hold of = 
my Hair that hung down upon my Shoulders, , 2 — 
54 


he was wont to do for his Diverſion; Phedon, . 
| | e 


, 
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ons FF he, will not you cut this py Hair to morrow ? 


Tis probable I ſhall, ſaid 
_ vice, ſaid he, you will not ſtay ſo long. 


e! flow do you mean? faid I. Both you 
X and I, continues he, ought to cut our 
98 


Hair if our Opinion be ſo far dead that 


Ng, we cannot raiſe it again; were I in 
hat your place and defeated, I would make 
lar. 2 Vow, (a) as the Men of Argos did, 
0. WW never to wear my Hair till I conquer d 
- theſe Arguments of Simmias and Cebes. 


But, ſaid I, Socrates you have forgot 


hat WF the old Proverb, that Hercules himſelf 
bre, is not able to engage two. And why, 
oW WF fays he, do not you call on me to aſſiſt 
uct you as your Jolas, while tis yet time? 
ion And accordingly I do call on you, faid 


[, not as Hercules did Iolas, but as Jolas 


f you take my Ad- 


"Twas a Cuſtom among 
the Greeks to cut off their 
Hair at the death of their 


Friends, and throw it inta 


the Tombs. 


The belief of the Im- 


mortality of the Soul, 18 


fo good a Friend, that we 
our Hair 


ought to cut off 
when it dies. 


As Hercules called 


Iolas to aſiſt him to con · 


quer the Hydra. 


1. e. While I am yet 
alive. 


| did Hercules. "Tis no matter for that, ſays he, tis 
| all one. Above all, let us be cautious to avoid 
| one great Fault. What Fault, ſaid I ? That, ſaid 


he, of being_Reaſon-haters; for ſuch : 
9 WE there 1 oY The 7% hue ona en 
2d. 8 +. greateſt of Evils 5 which 
| former is the greateſt Evil in the World, 7, often occaſron'd by Di- 
Ne and ariſes from the ſame Source with /pures. 
lal; WF the hatred of Man. For the latter 1 | 
fu comes from one Man's plighting his , A Se | 
Hu- Faith for another Man, without any Pre- 2 agg 
ws WW caution or Enquiry, whom he always | 
the took for a true-hearted, ſolid and truſty Man, but 
. We finds him at laſt to be a falſe, faithleſs Cheat: And 
F thus being cheated in ſeveral ſuch Inſtances, by thoſe 


(dot whom he look'd upon as his beſt Friends, and at | 
laſt weary of being ſo often noos d, he equally | 


by (2) The Argives being routed by the Spartans, with whom | 
, be they wag'd War for ſeiſing the City of Thyre, cut their Hair, 
of and ſwore ſolemnly never to ſuffer it to grow, till they 
; 20 had re-taken the Town that belong'd to em; which hap- | 


pen d in the 57th Olympiad, when creſus was beſieg d at Sar- 
5 dis. Herodot. lib. 1. 3 
i ER hates | 


11 3 


— 2 — — 


— —— 


———_— er — — x 
— — — — — — — — — 
— 3 — 


— — 


em Men Tf a Match were proposd for Wickedneſs, would 
| the lap not there be very few that could pretend to the 


The progreſs ſame. III follow you ſtep by ſtep. The only 1e. 


75 * ſemblance of the two lies in this, that when a M 
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hates all Men, and is convinc d there is not one that I tt 

is not Wicked and Perfidious. Are not you ſenſible, t 

that this Man- hating is form'd at this rate by de. 2 

grees? Yes, ſure, ſaid I. Is it not a great ſcandal I fl 

He who then, continued he, and a ſuperlative Crime to t 

ould con- converſe with Men, without being acquainted with I £ 
verſe /5f®!) the Art of trying them and knowing them? For if 


with Men, 


ought to be One were acquainted with this Art, he would ſee 

ecquainted how 8 and, and would find that the Good f. 
wich chearf and the Wicked are very rare, but thoſe in the f 
Anq e middle Region ſwarm in infinite Numbers. Pp 
| How do you ſay, Socrates ? 7 | 


' The Ex. I ſay, Phedon, the Caſe of the good and bad is Wt © 


rreams of al much the ſame with that of very large or very little N * 
nom, Men. Do not you ſee that there's nothing more tt! 
and the me- uncommon than a very big or a very little Man? © 
dium is ve The Caſe is the ſame with reference to Dogs, Horſes, t! 
79 common. and all other Things; and may likewiſe be apply's F 
to ſwiftneſs and flownelſs, handſomneſs and defor. WW P 
mity, whiteneſs and blackneſe. Are not you con- F 
vinc'd, that in all theſe Matters the two Extreams 
are very uncommon, and the medium is-very com- 
—_.:. | | | ö 
[ perceive it very plainly, Socrates. 


arrive at 


pitch of firſt Rank ? | 
wickedneſs, Thar's very likely, Socrates. 
*Tis certainly fo, replies he. But upon this ſcore 
the Caſe of Reaſon and Men is not exactly the 


unskill'd in the Art of Examination, entertains 2 
Reaſon as true, and afterwards finds it to be falſ, 
whether it be ſo in it {elf or not; and when the 
ſame thing happens to him often, as indeed it dos 
to thoſe who amuſe themſelves in diſputing wit? 
the Sophiſters that contradict every thing; he u 
laſt believes himſelf to be extraordinary well skill'd, 
and fanſies he's the only Man that has prey 4 


| there are true, certain, and very com- 


this misfortune be not our lot; and that we are not 
prepoſſeſsd by this Thought, that there's nothing 
ſolid or true in all Arguments whatſoever. We 
& ſhould rather be perſuaded that tis our ſelves who | 
are wanting in Solidity and Truth; and uſe our ut- For the be- 
& moſt Efforts to recover that Solidity and juſtneſs of. of the | 
Thought. This is a Duty incumbent upon you, who of the Sul 
5 4 . x i on 

have time yet to live; and likewiſe upon me who 5, 
am about to die: And I am much afraid, that upon boch for 4. 
chis occation I have been ſo far from acting the 7% az 


x ſelf like a Diſputant overborn with Prejudice; as 
4 all thoſe Ignorants do, who in their Diſputes do 20 gura- 


g convincing my Audience of the Truth of what I ane. 
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Thoſe who fanſie that So- 
Crates and Plato taught 
no poſitive Truths, but 


that there's nothing true or certain ei- 


cher in Things or Reaſons, but that 
all is like Exzryps , in a continual 
flux and reflux, and that nothing con- 
tinues ſo much as one Minute in the 
ſame ſtate. 

That is the pure Truth, Socrates. 

Is it not then a very deplorable mil- 
fortune, my dear Phedon, that while 


certain, may 
2 

1 aſſage, 
There are ſome true, 


henſi ve Reaſons, 
prehenſible Reaſons, there ſhould be 


Men found, who after they have ſufferd em to paſs, 

| call 'em again in queſtion upon hearing theſe fri- 

volous Diſputes, where ſometimes Truth and ſome- 

times Falſhood comes uppermoſt; and inſtead of 
charging themſelves with theſe Doubts, or blaming 
their want of Art, caſt the blame at laſt upon the 
| Reaſons themſelves; and being of a ſowre Tem- 4;/pure with 
per, paſs their life in hating and calumniating all cr and | 
| Reaſon, and by that means rob themſelves both ©orrradidte> | 
of Truth and Knowledge. . n 


[ 


The Fate of | 
thoſe who \ 
are wont to 


Aen. 


That's certainly a moſt deplorable thing, ſaid I. 
We ought to be very cautious, continues he, that 


Immortal ity 


—_———— 


or d Hing 
well. 


——— — 


Part of a true Philoſopher, that I have behav'd my 


— 
— * 


not mind the perception of the Truth, but mean cer of an 

only to draw their Hearers over to their Opinions. Sant 

The only difference between them and me, is, that 3 _ 
e Diſ pu- 


114 advance 


certain, and very compre- | 
; 


reckon'd every Thing un- | 
| undeceive | 


themſelves by reading this 


4 
| 
[ 


—— — — — -. 


| 

| 
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8 of the two 
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advance is not my only aim; Indeed, I ſhall be if: 
finitely glad if that come to paſs; but my chief 


ſcope is to perſuade my felt of the truth of theſe 
things; for I argue thus, my dear Phedon, and you'll 


The advan- find that this way of arguing is highly uſeful. If 


a p_ 
a4 ges re 


(a) my Propoſitions prove true, it is well done to 
from the be. believe them; and if after my death they be found 
lief of the falſe, I {till reap that Advantage in this Life, that! 
Inimortality have been leſs affected by the Evils which common. 
T SET ly accompany it. But I ſhall not remain long un- 
4 22 der this Ignorance. If I were, I ſhould reckon it 2 
great misfortune : But, by good luck, it will quick. 
ly be diſpell'd. Being fortified by theſe Thoughts, 
my dear Simmias and Cebes, I make account to an. 
{wer your Objections; and if you take my Advice, 
you'll relie leſs upon the Authority of Socrates, 
than that of the Truth. If what I am about to 
advance appear true, embrace it; if otherwiſe, at. 
tack it with all your force. Thus I ſhall neither 
deceive my ſelf, nor impoſe upon you by the influ- 


ence of Zeal and Good-will, or quit you like q 
Waſp that leaves its Sting in the Wound it has 
made. b | 


4 ſort Re- To begin then, pray ſee if I remember right what 
c<pitulation was objected. Simmias, as | take it, rejects our be. 
lief, only becauſe he fears our Souls, notwithſtand- 
ing their being Divine and more Excellent , will 
die before our Bodies, as being only a ſort of Har- 
mony. And Cz?bes, if I miſtake not, granted that 
the Soul is more durable than the Body, but thinks 
it poſſible that the Soul, after having us'd ſeveral 


Gi je '; 7 ions. 


(a If theſe are true, I am a great Gainer with little Trou- 
ble; if falſe, I loſe nothing: On the contrary, I have gain d 
2 great deal: For beſides the Hope that ſupported me e 
my Afflictions, Infirmities and Weakneſſes, I have been faith- 
tal, honeſt, humble, thankful, charitable, ſincere and true, 
and have only quitted falſe and contagious Pleaſures in ex- 
change for real and ſolid ones. M. Paſcal in his Art. 7. has 
enlarg'd upon this Truth, and back'd it with a Demonitra- 
tion of infinite force. UF - | TN, 


Bodies; 
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Bodies, may die at laſt when it quits the laſt Body, 
and that this death of the Soul is a true Death. 
Are not theſe the two Points I am to examine, my 
dear Simmias and Cebes? 

When they had all agreed that the Objections 
were juſtly ſumm'd up; he continued thus: Do 
you abſolutely reject all that I have ſaid, or do you 
acknowledge part of it to be true? They anſwer'd, 
That they did not reject the whole. But what, ſays | 
he, is your Opinion of what I told you? vis. that 
Learning is only Remembrance, and that by a neceſ- 
fary Conſequence the Soul muſt have an Exiſtence | 
before its conjunction with the Body. 

As for me, replies Cæhes, I perceiwvd the evidence 
of it at firſt view; and do not know any Principles 
of more certainty and Truth. I am of the ſame 


» 


Mind, ſays Simmids, and ſhould think it very ſtrange | 
if ever I chang'd my Opinion, | 

But, my _ Theban, continues Yo 
crates, you muſt needs change it, 1 „ 
you retain your Opinion that Harmony 4 75 „ 
is compounded, and that the Soul is Thoughts. 
only a ſort of Harmony ariſing from the | 
due Union of the Qualities of the Bo. „ ee connet 2 
dy: For tis preſum d you would not e „ W 
believe your ſelf, if you ſaid that Har- 1 
mony has a Being before thoſe Things of which it 
i compos'd. | | 

Sure enough, replies Simmias, I would not believe 
my ſelf if I did. | 

Do not you ſee then, continues Socrates, that you 
are not of a piece with your ſelf, when you ſay the 
Soul had a Being before it came to animate the Bo- 
dy, and at the fame time, that it is compounded of For there's 
Things that had not then an Exiſtence ? Do not you 4rd in 
compare the Soul to a Harmony ? And is it not evi- R 
dent that tlie Harp, the Strings, and the very dif: cord; ad 
cordant Sounds exiſt before the Harmony, which J they are 
is an Effect that reſults from all theſe Things, and wegedene 
periſnes ſooner than they? Does this latter part of 9 1 


Jour Diſcourſe ſuit with the firſt? Not 


Socrates makes out the 
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Not at all, replies Simmias. | 1 
And er, continues Socrates, if ever a Diſcourſe wy 
be all of a piece, it ought to be ſuch when Harm. Proc 
ny is its SubjeQ. 'B 


That's right, ſays Simmias. | 
| - mM ther 
But yours is not fo, continues Socrates. Lets be a 


hear then which of theſe two Opinions you fig: | In 


with: Whether is Learning only Remembrance, or that 
is the Soul a ſort of Harmony ? * 
I fide with the firſt, replies Simmias. comp 


Compariſons (a) And that Opinion I have explain'd to 502 By 
, nd Similes without having any recourſe to Demonſtrations ful Or 
T. of Similes and Examples, which are rather colours i 


4 falla- 


ciaus. 


of the Truth, and therefore pleaſe the People beſt; 


| 2 | crate. 
but as for me, I am of Opinion that all Di te 7 
ſcourſes proving their Point by Similes, are full of WM $,,;.; 
vanity, and apt to ſeduce and deceive, unleſs one be itz Pa 
very cautious, whether it relate to Geometry or any Ne 
other Science: Whereas the Diſcourſe I made fo Sora 
proving that Knowledge is Remembrance, is ground. WW tion t 
ed upon a very creditable Hypothefis : For I toll if - 7 4 
you that the Soul exiſts as well as its Eſſence before 18 
it comes to animate the Body. By Eſſence I men WM of Cc 
(a) Marſilius Ficinus and de Serres have ſtrangely miſunder- ** 
flood this Paſſage, not only in making Simmias ipeak all thi; 8 
but what is more conſiderable, in putting a favourable Con Car 
ſtruction on thoſe words, wrt exoTG- Ties x, sẽmiia {mall 
which the one renders, veriſimilis tantum venuſtique exempli in Soul? 
dicatione ; and the other, ex veriſimili quadam convenientia; and ; N 
in ſeparating the words dv VS; whereas they are 0. 
joyn'd; for Socrates ſays, 1 made this Diſcourſe, without having Hoy 
recourſe to Demonſtrations.cramm'd with Similes and Colours, tha we ſay 
take ſo much with the People, In effect Scorates did not ſo muc Under 
as make nſe of one Compariſon in making good the Opinion fla v 
of Remembrance. Whereas Simmias had brought in the Com- is ri 
pariſon of a Harp to prove that the Soul is a Harmon, thls rig 
Now there's nothing miſleads the a more than Sim. . 
lirndes, for the Imagination is ſo ſeduc'd by the repreſents But 
tion, that it blindly embraces all that preſents it ſelf to it what v 
And by that means this Opinion of Simmias's did always met! Y; 
with a fayonrable reception, and does to this day among tit Ice 7 
Ignorant. This is a very important Paſſage, and deſery'd 4 Harmo 
targer Ex plication. * and go. 
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the Principle from which it derives its Being, which 
* has no other name, but hat which s. And this 
Proof I take to be good and ſufficient, 45 
By that reaſon, ſays Simmias, | muſt not liſten ei- 
ther to my ſelf or others, who aſſert the Soul to 
be a ſort of Harmony. | 
In earneſt Simmias, replies Socrates, do you think Ae 
that a Harmony, or any other Compoſure, can be Ted, af 


Se 28 A 
auy thing different from the Parts of which it is gredjenes in 
compounded 2 g e | 105 compoſi- 

Buy no means, Socrates, | tion ; but 


Or can it do or ſuffer, what thoſe Parts do not * 5 


dimmias anſwer'd, It could not. Then, ſays So. 
the Things it is compoſed of. And it cannot have ;,,,, 2 1. 
Sounds, Motions, or any thing elſe contrary to Parts; but 
its Parts. | | the Soul is 

No ſure, replies Simmias. But what, continues he Bod). 
Socrates, is not all Harmony only ſuch in propor- 
tion to the Concord of its Parts ? | 
I do not well underſtand you, ſays Simmias. 

[ mean, according as the Parts have more or leſs 
| of Concord, the Harmony is more or leſs a Harmo- 
| ny. Is it not? 1 
1 | | | 
Can we fay of the Soul, at the ſame rate, that a, "IP 
Soul 5 92 ; capable of 

No, ſure, Socrates. | receiving 

How is it then, in the Name of God? Do not Yer mor. 
we ſay, for Example, that ſuch a Soul endow'd with 
. Underſtanding and Vertue, is good; and another 

fll'd with Folly and Miſchief, is wicked? Is not 
this right ? 1 a 
Les, ſure, quoth Simmias. 

But thoſe who hold the Soul to be a Harmony, 
what will they call theſe Qualities of the Soul, that 
Vice and that Vertue? Will they ſay, the one's 
Harmony, and the other Diſcord 2 That a vertuous 
and good Soul, being Harmony in its Nature, is of 

JJ) nn, OS 


crates, a Harmony does not precede, but follows mon # 


ſmall difference makes a Soul to be more or leſs a ach, # , 
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titled to another Harmony ; and that a vicious wick. 
ed Soul wants that additional Harmony. 

[ cannot be poſitive, replies Simmias; but indeed 

_ *tis very 8 the Patrons of that Opinion may 
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advance {ome ſuch thing. 


But we concluded, that one Soul is not more 


or leſs a Soul than another; that is, that it is not 
more or. leſs a Harmony, than another Harmony. 

I own it, ſays Siumias. 

And fince it is not more or leſs a Harmony then 
it has not more or leſs Concord. Is it not ſo? 

Yes, ſure, Socrates. - 

And fince it has not more or leſs of Concord, 
can one have more Harmony than another, or muf 
the Harmony of em all be equal? 85 

Queſtionleſs it muſt be equal. 


All iy Fa Since one Soul cannot be more or leſs a Soul ft 
wn 1 than another, by the ſame reaſon it cannot haw 


Which is an More Or leſs of Concord than another. 
abſurdity. That's true. | | 
Then it follows neceſſarily that one Soul cannot 
have either more Harmony or more Diſcord than 
another? | 
J agree to it. 
And by conſequence, fince the Soul is of that 
Nature, it cannot have more Vertue or Vice than 
another; if ſo be that Vice is Diſcord, and Venue 
Harmony ? „ 
| That's a ſtanding Truth, ſays Simmias. 
If the Sul Or, would not right Reaſon rather ſay that Vice 
were a Har could find no place in the Soul, if ſo be the Soul i 
m7, > Harmony; for Harmony, continuing in its perfet, 
ſach tung Nature, is not capable of Diſcord ? 
as a vicious There's no queſtion of that. | 
Soul, In like manner the Soul, while perfectly a Soul, 
is not capable of Vice. | 
According to the Principles we agreed upon, [ 
cannot ſee how it ſhou'd, 
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From the ſame very Principles, it will follow 2e Soul. of 
mat the Souls of all Animals are equally good, ſince tes 
4 Mthey are equally Souls. 855 | _— of 
| So I think, lays Simmias. oe” ——— 
J But do you think that it ſtands with right Rea. h/ of 
ſon, if the Hypotheſis of the Souls being a Harmo- 4». 
ny be true ? | | 

No, ſure, Socrates. | 

Then I ask you, Simmias, if of all the Parts of I, Mz the 
2 Man, the Soul is not beſt entitled to Command, Sol com- 


; eſpecially when ſhe is Prudent and Wiſe ? _ the 
There's no other Part can pretend to it. 1 


Does it Command by giving way to the Paſſions ft che Bud 
of the Body, or by reſiſting them? As for Exam- commands 
ple, when the Body is ſeiz d with Thirſt in the cold % Har- 
[Fit of a Fever, does not the Soul reſtrain it from) 
drinking ? Or, when *tis hungry, does it not re- 

W firain it from eating? As well as in a thouſand 

other Inſtances, which manifeſtly ſhew that the Soul 

curbs the Paſſions of the Body. Is it not ſo ? 

Without queſtion. | 

But we agreed above that the Soul being a ſort of The Sou/ 
Harmony, can never ſound contrary to the ſound arts the 
| of thoſe things which raiſe, or lower, or move it; %, F 
nor have other Paſſions, different from thoſe of its wh; 55 
Parts; and that it is neceſſarily oblig'd to follow could not 
chem, as being uncapable to guide them. do, if it 

Tis certain we agreed upon that, ſays Simmras : * 
How could we avoid it? 4 | Re 

But, ſays Socrates, is it not evident that the Con- 
duct of the Soul is the downright contrary ? That 
it governs and rules thoſe very Things which are 
| alled?'d for Ingredients in its Compotition ; that it 
F thwarts and attacks em almoſt all its life time; that 
every way their Miſtreſs, puniſhing and repreſ- 
ng ſome by the harder meaſures of Pain, School- 
| Exerciſes and Phyſick; and treating others more 
| gently, as contenting it ſelf with threatning or in- 
ſulting over its Luſts, Paſſion and Fear. In a word, 

e Ice the Soul ſpeaks to the Body as HO 
| 1 . of 


— — 
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Homer knew that the 
Nature of the Soul is dif- 
ferent from that of the Bo- 
dy, in the beginning of the 
191% Book of his Odyſſ. gainſt 


than theſe. 


Do you think the Poet ſpoke that, under the 
apprehenſions of the Souls being a Harmony to he 
manag'd and conducted by the Body? Or, do ng 
you rather believe that he knew, twas the Souls 

art to Command, and that it is of a more Divine 


perſuaded Homer 


ature than Harmony ? 
Yes, Socrates, I ſwear I am 
knew that Truth. 


And by Conſequence, my dear Simmias, continues 
Socrates, there is not the leaſt Colour of Reaſon fy 
the Souls being a Harmony; ſhould we aſſert it to 
be ſuch, we ſhould contradict both Homer, that di 


vine Poet, and likewiſe our ſelves. Simmias yielded; 
and Socrates proceeded thus. | 

I think we have ſufficiently temper'd and mode 
rated this (2) Theban Harmony, ſo that it will do 
Why Cebes us no harm. Bur Cebes, how ſhall we do to ap 
was call'd peaſe and diſarm this () Cadmus & How ſhall u. 


| 29 % an hit on a Diſcourſe, duly qualified with a perſuafin 


force ? | 
If you'll be at the pains, Socrates, you can eafily 
find ſuch a Diſcourſe. The laſt you had again 


the Harmony of the Soul, mov'd me mightily, and 
_ | 

(4) He calls Simmias's Opinion a Theban Harmony, alluding 
to the Fable of Amphion, who by the Harmqny of his Hay 
built the Walls of Thebes. In like manner Simmias with by 

| pretended Harmony rear'd up the humane Body. 

(b) He calls Cebes another Cadmus, becauſe as Cadmus by ſow. 
ing the Teeth of the Dragon he had kill'd, fetch'4 out d 
the Boſom of the Earth a Race of nerce Men that liy'd bi 
one Minute: So Cebes by the Opinion of the Mortality of the 
Soul, a thing more poyſonous than the Teeth of a Draga 
made all Men earthly and beaſtly, and left em but a very {hon 


Liſe. 3 
indeed 


of a different Nature from it ſelf ; which Hang 
was ſenſible of, when, in his Odyſſes he 
tells that Ulyſſes beating his Breaſt, . 
huk'd his Heart, and ſaid to ii, Sup 
port thy ſelf , thow baſt flood out g 
'nſt harder and more difficult thing 
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indeed beyond my expettation : For when Simmias 
bel propos d his Doubts, I thought nothing ſhort of a 
Polier or Miracle could ſolve em: And I was 
„„ Inightily ſurpris d when I ſaw he could not ſtand 
pour firſt Attack. So that now it will be no ſur- 
„ priſal to me to ſee Cadmus undergo the ſame 
fate. 
My dear Cæbes, replies Socrates, do not you ſpeak 
too big upon the matter, leſt Envy ſhould overturn 
au 1 have ſaid, and render it uſeleſs and ineffectual. 
ut that's in the Hands of God. As for us, let us 
approach one another, as Homer ſays, and try our 
Strength and Arms. What you want comes all to 
„tis Point; you would have the Immortality and 
[ncorruptibility of the Soul demonſtrated, to the end 
lat a Philoſopher, who dies bravely in the hopes of 
being infinitely more happy in the other World than 
in this, may not hope in vain. You ſay, the Soul's 
being a durable and divine Subſtance, exjſting before 
its joyning with the Body, does not Conclude its 
Immortality ; and the only Inference that it will 
bear, is, that it laſts a great while longer, and was 
in being many Ages before us, during which it knew 
and did ſeveral things; but without Immortality: 
For on the contrary, the firſt Minute of its deſcent 
into the Body, is the Commencement of irs Death ; 
or, as it were a Diſeaſe to it: For it paſſes this Life 
in Anguiſh and Trouble, and at laſt is quite ſwal- 
low'd up and annihilated by what we call Death. You 
add, that 'tis the ſame thing, whether it animates xy, . 
$a Body only once, or returns to it ſeveral times, believe the 


while they are uncertain of the Immortality of f Dear, 


their Souls. This, I take it, is the Summ of what ts annih;- 
you ſaid ; and I repeat it ſo often, on purpoſe, lation 4 « 
that nothing may eſcape my view, and that you 
may have the opportunity of adding, or impairing — 
as you pleaſe, | Men, 
Alt preſent, ſays Cebes, I have nothing to _ 

at 


ſince that does not alter the occaſion of our Fears, Mortality 
foraſmuch as all wiſe Men ought ſtill to fear Death, Y % Soul, 


0 
— —— — 
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That is the juſt Summ of all I have yet fag Þ in th 
Socrates was filent a pretty while, as being ing t 
drown'd in profound Meditation: At laſt, (cher quite 
fays he, tis truly not a ſmall matter that you d' jedts. 
mand; for in order to a juſt ſatisfaction, there's ; Ml *rwa: 
neceſſity of making a narrow Enquiry into the cauſ I grow 


of Generation and Corruption. If you pleaſe II being 


tell you what happen d to me upon this ſame ver iff other 
matter; and if what I ſay ſeem uſeful to you, yo ment 


ſhall be at liberty to make uſe of it to ſupport you a litt 


Sentiments. 8 Do 1 
With all my heart, ſays Simmias. Ye 
Pray give ear then, ſays Socrates - In my youth! M. 


Socrates in had an inſatiable deſire to learn that Science, which IM likew 


his youth 


1,3" ſomething Great and Divine to know the Cauſes of 


lover o 


 Phyſechs. 


is call'd Natural Hiſtory; for I thought it wy 


every thing, of their Generation, Death, and Exiſtence 
And I ſpar'd no Pains, nor omitted any Means, for 
trying in'the firſt place, if (a) a certain corruption 
of hot and cold, will, as ſome pretend, give Beim 


and Nouriſhment to Animals; if the Blood make An 
the Thought; if Air or Fire, or the Brain alone is WW Thing 
the cauſe of our Senſes, of Seeing, Hearing, Smel I a 
ling, Cc. if Memory and Opinion take their ri think 
from theſe Senſes, and if Knowledge be the reſult WM theſe 
of Memory and Opinion. Then I wanted to know the BM to ons 
cauſes of their Corruption, and extended my cutiolty ther 1 
both to the Heavens and the cavities of the Earth,and other 
would fain have known the Cauſe of all the Phenom WF wheth 
na we meet with. At laſt, after a great deal of trov which 
ble, I found my ſelf ſtrangely unqualified for ſuch r to te 
quiries ; and of this I am about to give you a ſen em v 
ble Proof. (Y) This fine ſtudy made me fo blind MA 
| 1 = he 
a) Socrates ſaid he was ignorant of all theſe Things, b. ended 
FA he knew nothing bit Second Cauſes. Now 01 know * 
them juſtly, one ought to know God, and the Vertue hed vi = 
ſplays in Nature. „ot its 
(% Its ytmoſt reach amounts to no more than an mp his li 10 
fect Knowledge of Second Cauſes. Now theſe Second Cauls i 


do not lead us into the knowledge of the Eſſence of Tan | | 
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a in the Things I knew more evidently before, accord. -A range 


ing ing to my own and other Perſons Thoughts, that I FA ” of the 
z quite forgot all that I had known upon ſeveral Sub-. 
de jets, particularly that of a Man's growth. I thought 7 nds 
z *rwas evident to the whole World, that a Man Head of 


rows only by eating and drinking: For Fleſh 779% 
being added to Fleſh, Bones to Bones, and all the pom 
other Parts joyn'd to their ſimilar Parts by Nouriſh- 
ment, make a {mall Bulk to ſwell and grow, ſo that 
| 1 little Man becomes large. This was my Thought. 
Do not you think *twas Jult ? 
Yes ſure, replies. Cebes. 7 
Mind what follows, ſays Socrates : I thought 
likewiſe that I knew the Reaſon why one Man is 
taller than another by the Head, and one Horſe 
higher than another : And with reference to plainer 
and more ſenſible Things, I thought, for Inſtance; 
that ten was more than eight, becauſe two were 

added to it ; that two Cubits were larger than one; 
| becauſe they contain'd one half more. 

And what are your preſent Thoughts of thoſe 
Things, ſays Cebes ? 

Jam ſo far, replies Socrates, from 
thinking that I know the Cauſes of all He afterwards gives 
I theſe things; that, when one is added e Reaſon of theſe Doybrs, 


e to one, I do not believe I can tell whe. „ 
ber it is that very one to which the =, when ae 
5 


other is added that becomes two; or cold not ſhew how or why 
whether the one added, and the one to one and one make two. 
which the addition was made make 

two together? For in their ſeparate ſtate, each of 

em was one and not two; and after their being 


$4 Man is ſo far from improving his Knowledge by them, 
that he muſt needs own his Ighorance of the Things he pre- V. 
tended to know. All Philoſophers at this day know that 
Nouriſnment by the means of Heat is the cauſe ef the growth 

Jof any Animal. But they're all at a loſs to know by what 

Virtue it grows or ceaſes to grow, and what are the limits 

Net its growth, What misfortune is it for a Man to plod all 

his life-time for the knowing of nothing 


K k | plac'd 
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plac'd one by the other, they became two. Neither 
can I tell how, upon the diviſion of any thing, what 
was formerly one becomes two, from the very mi. 
nute of diviſion: For that Cauſe is quite contrary 
to that which makes one and one become two. 
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There this one, and this one become two, by reaſon 

of their being plac'd near and added, the one to 

the other : But, here this one Thing becomes two by 

reaſon. of its diviſion and ſeparation. Far leſs do 

I pretend to know whence this one Thing comes, and 

by this Method (7. e. by Phylical Reaſons) I can: 

not find out how the leaſt Thing takes riſe or pe. 

Fe means riſhes, or how it exiſts. But without ſo much Ce. 
that he 945 remony, I mix another Method of my own with 


Tecon rſe e to 


»be fre This, for by this I can learn nothing: Having one 
Cauſe, ſor day heard ſome Body reading a Book of (b) Anax- 
caflalning goras's, Who ſaid the Divine Intelle& was the cauſc 


any Point B98 . 5 - 4 
2 the Ply of all Beings, and drew *em up in their proper 


. 4 Ranks and Claſſes; I was raviſh'd with Joy. 1 
le begin- Perceiv'd there was nothing more certain than this 
A- Principle, that the Intelle& is the cauſe of all Be. 
nor ings. For juſtly thought that this Intellect having 
methodis'd all Things and rank'd em in their Clat 
ſes, (c) planted every Thing in the Place and Con. 


(b) Anaxagoras was the firſt that ſaid the Intellect or Spirit 
of God raak'd the Parts of Matter, and put em in motion, 
And *twas that Principle that uſher'd in his Phyſicks. Thi 
fair Exordium gave Socrates occaſion to think that he would en 
plain all the Secrets of Nature, by unfolding the divine Vertue 
diſplayd upon it, and aſſigning the Reaſons why every Thing 
was ſo and ſo. But that Philoſopher did not keep up to hi 
firſt Principle; for he wav'd the firſt Cauſe, and inſiſted on 
ſecond Cauſes, and by ſo doing fruſtrated the expectation 0! 
his Readers. | ; 

(c) Here Socrates recals us to the firſt Truth, that God cre 

* ated all Things good, and in their beſt ſtate; according to 
Moſes, who ſays, God ſaw all Things that he had made, and be- 
hold they were very good. Now in order to know why Thing 
are thus good, we muſt enquire into the Nature of this Ort 
ginal Goodneſs, and ſurvey the ſttate they were created il. 
What a ſorry thing is Phyſicks then, that knows nothu 
but ſecond Cauſes, or rather, that does not certainly x- 

theſe ſecond Cauſes? | dite 
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dition that was beſt and moſt uſeful for it, in which | 
it could beſt do and ſuffer whatever the Intelle& 
had allotted to it; and I apprehended that the re- 
ſult of this Principle, was, that the only Thing a 
Man ought to look for, either for himſelf or others, 
is this better and more uſeful thing: For having once 
found what is beſt and moſt uſeful, he'll neceſſarily 
| know what is worſt, ſince there is but one Know- 
ledge both for the one and the other. 
Upon this ſcore I was infinitely glad, that I had 
found ſuch a Maſter as - Anaxagoras, who I hop'd 
would give a ſatisfactory Account of the Cauſe ß 
all Things; and would not only tell me, for In- hat 4 tre 
ſtance, that the Earth is broad or round, but like — 
wiſe aſſign the neceſſary Cauſe obliging it to be ſo: ought 6 | 
Who would point out to me what was beſt, and at teach. 
the ſame time give me to underſtand why it was 
ſo. In like manner, if he affirm'd the Seat of the 
| Earth to be in the Centre of the World, I expected 
he would give me a Reaſon why it. was ſo: And, 
| after I ſhould have received ſufficient Inſtruction 8 
ftom him, deſign'd never to admit of any other | 
Cauſe for a Principle. „ 
I prepare ſome Queſtions to be put to him con. 
cerning the Sun, Moon, and other Stars, in order to 
know the Reaſons of their Revolutions, Motions, 
and other Accidents, and why what each of them 
does is always the beſt: For I could not imagine, 
that after he had told me, that the Intellect rank'd _ . _ 
them, and drew them up in order, that he cou'd give Indeed, that 
me noother reafon of that Order than this, that it was . AN 
bett. And J flatter d my {elf with hopes, that after he g pat. 
had aſſign'd both the general and particular Cauſes, ous chan all 
be would give me to know, wherein the particular Treaſures: 
| Good of every individual Thing, as well as the com- 5% #* 8 
mon Good of all Things confiſts. I would not have 2 % Life 
home with theſe Hopes for all the Treafures of the \ 
World. LE . 
So bought his Books with a great deal of Imi. 
$ Patience; 4nd made it my Buſineſs to peruſe em as 
| CK 2 ſoon 


— 
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ſoon as poſſibly I could, in order to a ſpeedy know. 
ledge of the Good and the Evil of all Things: But 
I found my ſelf fruſtrated of my mighty Hopes; 
for as ſoon as I had made a ſmall progreſs in the 

peruſal, IJ found the Author made no ule of this In. 

tellect, and aſſignd no Reaſon of that fine Order 
and Diſpoſition ; but aſſign'd as Cauſes the Air, 
— the Waters, and other Things equally 
ablur'd. 

«che His whole Performance Tem'd to reach no far. 

ther, than if a Man ſhould ſay, that Socrates does 

all by the Intellect, and after that, meaning to give 


Socrat 
ridicules the 
Phyſicks 
that inſiſi 


Pe 2 42 a Reaſon for all my Actions, ſhould ſay, for In 


ſtance, to day I am ſet upon my Bed, becauſe my 

Body is compoſed of Bones and Nerves ; the Bones 

being hard and ſolid, are ſeparated by the Joints, 

and the Nerves being capable to bend and unbend 

Under the themſelves, tye the Bones to the Fleſh, and the 
Not ion of Skin, which receives and includes both the one and 
Nerves Fe the other; that the Bones being diſengag'd at the 
Me es. " Joints, the Nerves which bend and unbend, enable 
me to fold my Legs as you ſee, and that forſooth 

is the reaſon that I ſit in this Poſture: Or, if a Man 
pretending to aſſign the Cauſe of my preſent Con. 
terence with you, ſhould inſiſt only upon the ſecond 
Qauſes, the Voice, the Air, Hearing, and ſuch other 
Things, and ſhould take no notice of the true 
Cauſe, v:z. that the Arhenans thought it fit to con- 

\ demn me, and that by the ſame reaſon I thoughtit 
; fitteſt for me to be here, and patiently wait the 
| execution of my Sentence; for I can ſafely (a) twear 


that theſe Nerves and theſe Bones ſhould long ere 
now have been tranſlated to Megara, or Bæotia, if 


(a) In the Greek it runs, For I ſwear by the Dog. Laftantin 
checks him for this Oath. But St. Auguſtin in Lib, TV, Of the 
true Religion, juſtifies him, as if Socrates mean'd to give the 
Athenians to know, that even a Dog, being the Workman- 
ſhip of God, deſerv'd more Honour than all the Idols they 
ſwore by. It may likewiſe be alledg'd that Socrates ſwore by 
a Dog, a Goole, &c. in order to accuſtom Men to forbear 
taking the Name of God ſo often in vain. | , 

tha 
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ut that had been fitter for me, and if I had not been 

3 I gill perſuaded that it was better and fitter for me 

be to endure the Puniſhment I am doom'd to by my 

in. Country, than to flee like a Slave or a baniſh'd | 
er Perſon. As I take it, tis highly ridiculous to af. 

i, ſign ſuch Cauſes upon ſuch an Occaſion, and to reſt | 
ly Þ fatisfied in them. | | 

: If it be replied, That without Bones and Nerves, 
. and ſuch other Things, I could not do what I mean The met 
esto do; the Allegation is true. But it ſavours of . 
de the greateſt Abſurdity, to fanſie that theſe Bones or Hess che) 
* WW Nerves ſhould be the cauſe of my Actions rather are at 4 
man the choice of what is beſt ; and that my In- Hand. 
8s tellect is employed on that ſcore: For that were to 

; fx the Difference between the Cauſe:, and the 

d Thing without which the Cauſe could not be ſuch. 

e And yet the vulgar People, who take Things by 

d | hearſay, and ſee by other Peoples Eyes. as if they 

WW walk'd in thick Darkneſs, take the true Cauſe of 
le W Things to be of that Nature. Purſuant to this 
h WW Notion ſome ſurround the Earth with a Vortex that 


mortal Atlas, more capable to ſupport all Things. Judgment, 
And this good and immortal Tye, that is only ca- 977% 
pable to unite and comprehend all Things, they take ſouvity and 
„ per a Chimera, 3 Weakneſs. 
lam not of their mind, but would willingly lift 
my {elf a Diſciple to any that could tell me this 
Cauſe, let it be what it will. But, ſince I could 
not compaſs the knowledge of it, neither by my 
ſelf nor others; if you pleaſe, I'll give you an Ac- 
count of a ſecond Trial I made in order to find it. 


K k 3 I am 


n W turns eternally round, and ſuppoſe it to be fix'd in on 

| 1 1 4 Y 9e pinion 
the Centre of the Univerſe: Others conceive it to , Anaxi- 

d de a broad and large Trough, which has the Air for menes, A- 
its Baſe and Foundation. And as for the Power of po: "gh 
e him who rank'd and diſpoſed of every Thing to its me, 

. beſt ad hat is not in their view, and they 
WW belt advantage that is not in their view, and they 

it WW don't believe that he's intitled to any Divine Vertue: , 414 
They fanfie they know of a ſtronger and more im- 4 their own 


— - 
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voiding what happens to thoſe who contemplate an 


By contemplating Objects 
with the Eyes of the Body, 
we loſe the Eyes of the 
Mind. 

They ought to be look'd 
upon through a Medium, 
and that Medium i Rea- 


ſon, 


Phedon : Or, A Dialogue 
I am very defirous to hear it, ſays Cebes. 


After I had wearied my ſelf in examining all Ft 
things, I thought it my Duty to be cautious of a. II ho 


Eclipſe of the Sun: For they loſe the fight of it, = 

without they be ſo careful as to view its Reflection f 
N in Water or any other Medium. 1 in 

Thought much like to that came into P. 

my Head, and I feared I would loſe * 

the Eyes of the Soul, if I viewed Ob. 38 J. 

jects with the Eyes of the Body, or em. gner 

ploy'd any of my Senſes in indeavour. ¶ frſt 

ing to know em. I thought 1 ſhould MF gu 

have recourſe to Reaſon, and contem: L [ 

plate the Truth of all Things as reflected from it 1 

Tis poſlible the Simile I uſe in explaining my felf, gtan. 

is not very Juſt (a): For I my ſelf cannot affirm, tha We ly 8 

he who beholds Things in the Glaſs of Reaſon, ſes WM thin 

em more by Reflection and Similitude, than he who WF the 

beholds em in their Operations. However, theway WT allt 

[ followed was this: From that time forward | WW on). 

grounded all upon the Reaſon that ſeemed to b: ren 

beſt, and took all for Truth, that I found confo. We hap: 

mable to it, whether in Things or Cauſes. Ant oi 

what was not conformable I rejected, as being talk com 

P11 explain my meaning more diſtinctly; for I fing ing 

you do not yet underſtand me. | W ma 

' PII ſwear, ſays Cebes, I do not well underſtant ner 

ou. | | hi 

But, after all, ſays Socrates, I advance no ne Bei: 


thing. This is no more than what I have ſaid: 


thouſand times, and particularly in the foregoin WR ſafe 
Diſpute : For all that I aim at, is to demonſti WR all 
what ſort of Cauſe this is, that I ſought after b of 
carefully: I begin with his Qualities, which are f fm 
much talked of, and which I take for the Fou, 


b (a) He juſtly checks himſelf : for Reaſons are not like othel | f [ 


Mediums : they give us to know the Efſence of Things in of 
meaſure, which the Operations do not. "= 


Wil) 
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| tion. I ſay then, there is ſomething 

that is good, fine, juſt and great of it The Immaterial and E- 
ſelf, If you grant me this Principle, * 2 2 
| hope by it to demonſtrate the Cauſe, ,,,.:1::, of the Soul ; ſuch 
and make out the Immortality of the. 4 Cauſe has to its Effects. 
| Soul. A $05 ; 
I grant it, ſays Cebes : you cannot be too quick 
AW perfecting your Demonſtration. 


loſe | Mind what follows, and ſee if you agree to it 
Ub as I. Take it, if there is any thing fine, beſides 
em. fneneſs it ſelf, it muſt be ſuch by partaking of that 
ur Bi firſt good: and ſo of all the other Qualities. Are 
you of this Opinion? | 
Ss ian. 3 55 | 1 
I proteſt, cotinues Socrates, J cannot well under- Zh # an 
ſtand all the other learned Cauſes, that are common- 7%: 
ly given us. But if any Man ask me what makes a 
thing fine, whether the livelineſs of its Colours, or 
the juſt proportion of its Parts and the like; I wave 
all theſe plauſible Reaſons, which ſerve WEE 
5 | a Nothing is fine but 
1 only to confound me; and without Ce- what communicates of the 
= IcMony or Art, make anſwer, and per- firſt fine being, i. e. ac- 
haps too fimply, that its fineneſs is only cording to the proportion of 
= owing to the preſence, or approach, or Pai 3 . ee 
1 Ep gu of God, the 
communication of the original fine Be- firſt Cauſe of all Things, © 

ing, whatever be the way of that com- 
EZ munication. For I am not yet certain in what man- 
ner it is: I only know certainly, that all theſe fine 
= Things are render'd ſuch by the preſence of this fine 
Being. While I ſtand by this Principle, I reckon I 
cannot be deceivd; and I am perſwaded, that I may 
& lately make anſwer to all Queſtions whatſoever, that 
all fine Things owe their Fineneſs to the preſence 

Jof the above-mentioned Being. Are not you of the 
ſame mind? 

Yes, ſure, Socrates. 


"x 
— 
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ND ER 


| Are not great and ſmall things render d ſuch in 
like manner? If one told you, that ſuch a thing is 
| KK 4 larger 


* ſence, de- 


Phedon : Or, 4 Dialogue 


larger than another by the Head; (a) would not you 
think the Expreſſion far from being exact; and would 
not you make anſwer, that whatever is larger i 
render d ſuch by magnitude it ſelf, and what is ſma]- 
ler owes its littlenels to littleneſs it ſelf? For if you 
ſaid, that ſuch a thing is greater or {ſmaller than an. 
ther by the Head, I fancy you would fear being 
cenſur'd, for making both the greater and leſſer 
thing to be ſuch by the ſame cauſe; and befides, for 
uſing ſuch an Expreſſion as ſeems to imply, that the 
Head, which is a ſmall part, makes the largneſs of 
the greater, which in effect is a Monſter; for what 
can be more abſurd than to ſay, that a ſmall Matter 
makes 2 thing large? Would not you fear ſuch Ob. 
Jections ? 
Yes, ſure, replies Cebes, ſmiling. 
By the ſame reaſon would not you be affraid to 
_ Tay, that ten is more than eight, and ſurpaſſes it by 
two? And would not you rather ſay. that ten are 
more than eight by quantity ? In like manner, of 
to Cubits would not you ſay, they are larger than 
one by magnitude, rather than by the half? For ſtill 
there's the ſame occaſion of fear. | 
You ſay well. | 
But when one is added to one, or a thing divided 
into halts, would not you avoid ſaying, that in the 
former Caſe addition makes one and one two, and 
in the latter diviſion makes one thing become two? 
an im. And would not you proteſt, that you know no other 
Hf cauſe of the exiftence of things, than the participa. 
pending up. tion of the eſſence that's peculiar to every ſubject; 
on the firſs and conſequently no other reaſon why one and one 
Truth, viz. makes two, but the participation of duality, as one 
4 „ is one by the participation of unity? Would not you 
ſabfBs, and diſcaid theſe additions, divifions and all the other 
from whence fine anſwers, and leave em to thoſe who know more 


it proceeds, | 


(a) Socrates does not condemn the receiv'd Expreſſions, but 
meaus to ſhew, that they do not reach the Nature and Eſſence 
of Things; and, being always ty'd to Matter, cannot bear up 


to the true Eſlence that does all. . 
| HH than 


than 
28 th 
woulc 
And, 

ſtand 
{urve' 
a pie 
| obl1g; 
it Y 
es, 

— 
ſome: 
| ſtand: 
| to pe 


ou 
ld 

18 
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than you do? And, for fear of your own Shadow, 
as the Proverb goes, or rather of your Ignorance, 
would not you confine your ſelf to this Principle? 

And, if any one atrack'd it, would not you ler it 

ſtand without daigning him an anſwer, till you had 
ſurveyed all the conſequences, to ſee if they are of 

2 piece or not? And if afterwards you ſhould be 

| chliged to give a reaſon for them, would not you do A true way 
it by having recourſe to ſome of theſe other Hyporhe- ¶ finding 
ſeß, that ſhonld appear to be the beſt; and ſo proceed * ; 
from Hypotheſis to Hypotheſis, till you lighted upon © 
ſomething that ſatisfied you, as being a ſure and 

ſtanding truth? At the ſame time you would be loth For the EE 

| to perplex and confound all things as thoſe Diſpu- fe# are not 
E tants do, who call all things in queſtion. *Tis true, e = 
E theſe Diſputants perhaps are not much concern'd for * = 
| the truth; and by thus mingling and perplexing all zfence of © 
things by an effect of their profound knowledge, cauſe. 
| they care ſure to pleaſe themſelves. But as for you, 

if you are true Philoſophers, you'll do as I ſay. 

| Simmias and Cebes Jointly replied, that he ſaid 
well. | 
E Echec. Indeed, Phedon, Ithink it no wonder; for 
to my mind, Socrates explain d his Principles with a 

wonderful neatneſs, ſufficient to make an impreſſion 

upon any Man of common Senſe. . . 85 

E FPhed. All the Audience thought the ſame. 

Echec. Even we, ho have it only at ſecond hand, 

find it ſo. But what was faid next? 

& Pbed. If I remember right, after they had granted, ©» Species, 
that the Species of things have a real Subſiſtance; ” * 
. and that the things participating of their Nature, 4 of 
take their denomination from them; then, I ſay, So- things , 


Þ crates interrogated Cebes, as follows: whichſubſs/ 
| If your Principle be true, when you ſay Simmias real i e, in 


is larger than Socrates and leſſer than Phedon; do 7 
not you imply, that both Magnitude and Littleneſs 

are lodged at the ſame time in Simmias? | 
ee, Coll EY Os 
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Tis ovly But do not you own, that this Propoſition, Sin- 
eruewponthe nias is bigger than Socrates, is not abſolutely and in lf 


Fompari/e». it ſelf true? For Simmias is not bigger becauſe he e 


Ee means to but beſides, the magnitude that is in us does not ad. 


prove that 


two Contra- 


ries can ne- 
Ter meet in 
Subiec t. 


you ſee me, cannot but be little: for that which is 


is Simmias, but becauſe he is poſſeſſed of magnitude. lies 
Neither is he bigger than Socrates becauſe Socrates is 
Socrates, but becauſe Socrates has littleneſs in the 
compariſon with Simmias's magnitude. Neither is Sin. 
mias leſſer than Phedon, becauſe Phedon is Phedon, 
but becauſe Phedon is big, when compared to Sin. 
mias, Who is little. | | | 
That's true. 
Thus, contiues Socrates, Simmias is called both 
big and little, as being between two : By , 
of bigneſs he is bigger than Socrates, and by parta. ME 
king likewiſe of littleneſs he is leſſer than Phedon, | 
Then he ſmil'd and ſaid, Methinks I have inſiſted 
too long upon theſe things; but I ſhonld not have 
amus'd my ſelf with theſe large Strokes, had not it 
been to convince you more effectually of the truth 
of my Principle: for, as I take it, not only magni- MW 
rude it ſelf cannot be at the ſame time big and ſmall; 


mit of littleneſs, and has no mind to be ſurpaſſed; 
for either the magnitude flees and yields its place 
when it ſees its Enemy approaching, or elſe it va- 
niſhes and periſhes entirely, and, when once it has 
receiv'd it, it deſires to continue as it is. As I, for 
inſtance, having receiv'd littleneſs, while I am as 


big does never attempt to be little: And in like man- 
ner littleneſs never encroaches upon magnitude. 1. 
one word, any of the Contraries, while it is what 
it is, is never to be found with its contrary ; but ei 
ther diſappears or periſhes when the other comes 
in. | 

Cebes agreed to it: but one of the Company, | 
forgot who, addreſſed, himſelf to Socrates thus: I. 
the Name of all the Gods, did you not ſay contra 
to what you now advance? Did not you concluds 


upon this, that greater things take riſe * 1 
| pe Elle, 


| the Bed, and, having heard the Objection, faid to 


em by their proper Names: but here we ſpeak of d, while 
| ſuch things as give a denomination to their Subjects, “ ** 06, 


& you, that few things are capable to trouble me at 
| preſeht, - | | 


| Then we are agreed upon this ſimple Propoſition, 


co it ſel | 


— 


any thing? 


contraries, and are capable of receiving theſe contraries reci- 
Contraries, ſuch as cold and heat, which give name to the 


ame heat, nor heat cold. They are always what they are. 


| which we told you, could never admit of their con- ge heat. 
| traries. Then, turning to Cebes, did not this Obje- 
| Aion, ſays he, likewiſe give you ſome trouble? 
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leſſer, and the leſſer from the greater; and, in a 
word, that contraries do {till produce their contra- 
ries? Whereas now, as I take it, you alledge, that 
can never 1 „ nm | 
Whereupon Socrates put his Head further out of 


him, Indeed you do well to put us in mind of what 
we laid; but you do not perceive the difference be- 
tween the former and the latter. In the former we grantiges de 
aſſerted , that every contrary owes its being to its in effect ſuc- 


| contrary: And in the latter we teach, that a con- ceed one a- 


trary is never contrary to it ſelf, neither in us, nor ber; but 


in the courſe of nature (a). There we ſpoke of things frond — 


that had contraries, meaning to call every one of ther. Th 


can never 


No, indeed, Socrates, replies Cebes; I can aſſure 


ſays Socrates , that a contrary can never be contrary 


That's true, ſays Cebes. - 
But what do you ſay to this? Is Cold and Heat 


Les ſure. | 
What, is it like Snow and Fire? 
No, ſure, Socrates. 


% That is, there he ſpoke of ſenſible things which have 


poor, as a little thing becomes big, and a big thing little. 
ut here he ſpeaks of the things themſelves, the intelligible 


lubjects they're lodg'd in by their own name, and are never 
capable of receiving their contraries, for cold can never be- 


Then 
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He ſpeaks of Then you own, that Heat is different from Fire Hof the 

beat d Cold from Snow ? _ "Mill 
and Cold from Snow ? | will 

cold, as ab- ; : 

frratted Without queſtion, Socrates. Deren 

from their I believe you'll likewiſe own, that when the Snow N not ſ 

ſubjefts, receives Heat, it is no more what it was, but eithe; M Ye 


- 


ves way, or diſappears for good and all, when the Bu 
eat approaches. In like manner the Fire will ei. to thi 


ther yield or be extinguiſhed when the Cold pre Ne 

vails upon it; for then it cannot be Fire and Cod TI 
together. that 

*Tis ſo, ſays Cebes. | you 

There are alſo ſome contraries that not only give Nabide 

; name to their Species; but likewiſe impart it to . do.] 

As the even , | FAY k . - 

Id ods ther things different from it, which preſerve: its f. 1 Tt 

numbers. gure and form while they have a being. For i- D. 
A ſtance, Muſt not an odd thing have always the ſame MW near 

name ? F A 

Yes, ſure. M 

Is that the only thing that is ſo called? Or, is not 2 for 

there ſome other thing different from it, which muſt ¶ not c 

needs be called by the ſame name, by reaſon that i; N conti 

| belongs to 1ts nature never to be without odds. For Hz 

For the ter- inſtance, Muſt not the ternary number be called not I! 


_ » nary number only by its own name, bur likewiſe by the name of {of tt 


partakewof 
the odd. 


an odd number; tho' at the ſame time to be odd 
and to be three are two different things? Now ſuch 
is the nature of number three, five, and all other 
odd numbers; each of em is always odd, and yet 
their nature is nor the ſame with the nature of the 
odd. In like manner, eyen numbers, ſuch as two, 
four, eight, are all of em even, tho? at the ſame 
time their nature is not that of the even. Do nt 
you own this? _ | 

How can I do otherwiſe, Cebes ? 

Pray mind what I infer from thence. *Tis, that 
not only thoſe contraries which are incapable of n- 
ceiving their contraries ; but all other things which 
are not oppoſite one to another, and yet have al 
ways their contraries ; all theſe things, I ſay, at 
uncapable of receiving a form oppoſite to their * 

5 an 
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and either _— ar or periſh upon the appearance 
of the oppo "cg orm. For inſtance: Number three 
will fink a thouſand times rather than become an 
eren number while it continues to be three, Is it 
not 10 ? 

Yes, ſure, replies Cees. 

But, after all, ſays Socrates, two are not conttary 


to three: 


No, fure. 
Then the contrary Species are not the only things As two can- 


that refuſe admiſſion to their contraries; ſince, as not receive 


three, nor 
you ſee, other things that are not contrary cannot e e, 


labide the approach of that which has the leaſt ſha- 5 ;40y 2 


dow of contrariety. 5 not contra- 
That's certain. ries, 

Do you delire then that I ſhould define em as 

| | near as poſhble ? 


| Ay, withal my Heart, Socrates, 
| Muſt not Contraries be ſuch things as give ſuch The defini 
a form to that in which they are lodg'd, that it is 2% of can- 
not capable of giving admiſſion to another thing that's mo 
| contrary to them? 
| How do you ſay? 
I fay as I faid but now. Wherever the Idea or Form 
of three is lodg'd, that thing muſt of neceſſity con- 
tinue not only to be three but to be odd. 
ho doubts that? 
| And by conſequence tis impoſſible for the Idea or 
Form that's contrary to its conſtituent Form, ever to 
; apptoach. 
That's a plain caſe. 
oy is not the conſtituent Form an odd? 
5 C8. 
not even the Form that's $ contrary to the odd? 
| Yes. 
Then the Form of even is never lodg d in three ? - 
No, ſure. 
Then three is uncapable of being even? 
Moſt certainly. 
And that, becauſe three is odd? 
es, ſure 
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Now this is the concluſion I mean'd to prof 1 
That ſome things, that are not contrary to one an. 4 
ther, are as uncapable of that other thing, as if i N 46 
were truly a contrary; as for inſtance, tho three ; 1 
not contrary to an even number, yet it can never ad. 7: 
mit of it. For two brings always ſomething contray E 
to an odd number, like fire to cold, and ſevey MW I 
other things. Would not you agree then to this Nat 
definition, that a contrary does not only refuſe ad. N 
miſſion to its contrary, but likewiſe to that which MW 7x 
being not contrary brings upon it ſomething of a con ther 
trary nature, which by that ſort of contrariety, de V 
ſtroys its form? EY S 
I pray you let me hear that again, ſays Cebes , for cont 
*tis worth the while to hear it often. W ;-c< 
I fay, number five will never be an even number; " 
Juſt as ten, which is its double, will never be odd; B 
no more than three fourths, or a third part, or ay adm 
other part of a whole will never admit of the form Y 
and idea of the whole. Do you not underſtand me, do H 
you take me up, and do you agree with what I ſay? and 


For theſean- 
ſwers ſtill 


make room 


for new que- 


I underſtand you; I apprehend you to a Miracle: | T 


and I agree with you too. „ A 
Since you underſtand me, ſays Socrates ; pray an: MW Dea 
Nwer me as I do you; that is, anfwer me, not what Ir 
Lask, but ſomething elſe, according to the Idea and L 
Example I have given you; I mean, that beſides the BW XN 
true and certain way of anſwering ſpoken of already, a 
{ have yet another in my view that ſprings from (6 
that and is fully as ſure. For inſtance, if you as [s 
me, what it is, that being in the Body, makes it hot, WF tion 
I would not give you this ignorant, tho' ſure An WW It 
ſwer, that *tis Heat: but would draw a more part. 


tions, and ſo 


there's no 


end, We 
ſhould al- 
ways have 
recourſe to 


the firſt cau- 


ſes or the 


| Jubſantial 
dcauſe. 


cular Anſwer from what we have been ſpeaking 0, I tible 
and would tell you, that it is Fire: And, if you 
ſhould ask what it is that makes the Body fick, | 
would not ſay, *rwas the Diſeaſe but the Fever . e, . 
If you ask me what makes a Number odd, I would BY ..g;; 
not tell you, that it is the odneſs, but unity, and f (+) 
of the reſt. 3 | | oF nh 
Do you underſtand what I mean? 


Death? 


| fiſts and triumphs over all the Aſſaults of Death · 
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{ underſtand you perfectly well, replies Cæbes. | 

Anſwer me, then, continues Socrates ; what makes Le does nee 
the — . on e 17 — 

The Soul. - 

Is the Soul always the ſame ? 

How ſhould it be otherwiſe. 

Does the Soul then carry Life along with it into 
all the Bodies it enters? N 

Moſt certainly. | 

Is there any thing that's contrary to Life, or is 
there nothing ? | | | 

Yes, Death is the Contrary of Life. For the Soul 
Then the Soul will never receive that which is can no more 
contrary to what it carries in its Boſom ? That's a e 


. 0 Fo 
neceſſary 282 from our Principles. 1 
'Tis a plain Conſequence, ſays Cebes. cantheeven, 


But what Name do we give to that which refuſes or two three; 
admiſſion to the Idea and Form of Evenneſs ? 
Tis the odd Number. | 
How do we call that which never receives Juſtice, 
and that which never receives Good ? ; 
The one is called Injuſtice, and the other Evil. 
And how do we call that which never admits of 


Immortal. 
4 the Soul admit of Death? 
0. 
00 Then the Soul is immortal. 
oſt certainly. | 
ls that fully demonſtrated, or was the Demonſtra- 


tion imperfect ? 


It is fully made out, Socrates. 
(b) If an odd Number of neceſſity were incorrup- 


| tible, would not three be ſo too? 


a) His meaning is, that the Soul is as far from dying, as 


Good from giving admiſſion to Evil, or Juſtice to Injuſtice, 
or an Odd to Even: and that the Soul is immortal, as ne- 
ceſſarily as three is odd. | 

(b) If the Soul be immortal, it is incorruptible, 5, e. it re- 


Who 


— — — ar wnat— e 
r — * 
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- portions of Numbers, an intelligible Odd, Cc. 
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bo doubts it? 5 


If whatever is without Heat were neceſſarily in 
corruptible, would not Snow, when put to the Fire 


withdraw it ſelf ſafe from the Danger? For ſine !! 
it cannot periſh, it will never receive the Heat not 
withſtanding its being held to the Fire. eve 
What you ſay is true. Iny 
In like manner, if that which is not ſuſceptible tha 


of Cold, were by a natural Neceflity exempted from tha 
periſhing, tho' a whole River were thrown upon the 1 
ire, it would never go out, but, on the contrary, I bes 


would come off with its full force. Dea 
: There's an abſolute Neceſſity for that, ſays C. ther 
es. | | A 


Then of neceſſity we muſt ſay the ſame of what and 
is immortal, If that which is immortal is incorrup. doe: 
tible, tho Death approach to the Soul, it ſhall m. 1 ( 
ver fall in the Attack: For, as we ſaid but now, tie 1 
Soul will never receive Death, and will never die; tuin 


Juſt as three or any odd Number will never be even; A 
Fire will never be Cold; nor its Heat be turn'd int) Mar 
Coldneſs. dies 


(a) Perhaps ſome may anſwer, That *tis true, the um 
odd can never become even, by the acceſſion of what I 
is even, while it continues odd; but what ſhodi T 
hinder the even to take up the room of the odd th 45 a1 
when it comes to periſh > To this Objection (6) i the! 
cannot be anſiver'd, that the odd does not periſh I here 
for it is not incorruptible. Had we eſtabliſh'd its ir , I. 
corruptibility, we ſhould juſtly have maintain but; 
that notwithſtanding the attacks of the even, the ai of t! 


(a)] Socrates prevents an Objection, via. That the Soul, whik ſl 


it 1s a Soul, does not receive Death; but, upon the appro WWF (=) 
of Death, it ceaſes to be what it was. To this he gives a ſe # perha! 
tisfactory Anſwer. | W tho! = 

(b) He means, that a real and ſenſible odd cannot becom ſmells 
even by the arrival of an even occafioning the diſappearane on th 
of the odd: for a real odd is not exempted from periſtun; WF will y 
But the Soul is immortal, as three is odd, ſo that it cam Ty) 
die, but continues for ever, as well as Life, Juſtice, the u Ming 
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the Soul; 
hereafter. 
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or three would ſtill come off without loſs : and we 
ſhould have aſſerted the ſame of Fire, Heat, and ſuch 
other things, ſhould not we ? 

Moſt certainly, ſays Cebes. 

And; by conſequence, if we agree upon this, that 
every immortal thing is incorruptible, it will neceſſa- 
rily follow, not only that the Soul is immortal, but 
that it is incorruptible. And if we cannot agree upon 
that, we muſt look out for other Proof. : 

There's no occaſion for that, Socrates, replies Ce- 
bes; for what is it that ſhould avoid Corruption and 


Death, if an immortal and eternal Being be liable to 
them? | 


All the World will agree, ſays Socrares, that God, 


| and Life it ſelf, and whatever tis that is immortal, 


does not periſh. | | 
(a) At leaſt, ſays Cebes, all Men will profeſs ſo. 
The Conſequence is abſolutely neceſſary and cer- 


And, by conſequence, continues Socrates, when a 


Man comes to die, his mortal and corruptible Part 
dies; but the immortal Part goes off ſafe and tri- 
umphs over Death. | 


That's plain and evident. ; 
Then, my dear C?bes, if there be any ſuch thing 


ö as an immortal and incorruptible Being, ſuch is the 
and by conſequence our Souls ſhall live 


[ have nothing to object, ſays Cebes; and cannot 


p but yield to your Arguments, But if Simmias or any 
Jof the Company has any thing to offer, they'll do 
well not to ſtifle it; for when will they find another 


(2) Cebes means, that Men will be forc'd to ſay ſo, becauſe, 


1 perhaps, they have not Light enough to defeat theſe Reaſons, 


cho tis poſſible they are none of the beſt. Socrates preſently 
ſmells this to be the Importance of Cebes's Words; and, 


u on that view, makes this incomparable Reply, That the Gods 


vill yet more agree to it; meaning to give us to know, that 


Truth is more Truth in the Intellect of God, than in the 
Mind of Man, which is always too weak to comprehend it. 


L1 occa- 
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 Phedon: Or, A Dialogue 
occaſion for diſcourſing and fatisfying themſelves to 
upon theſe important Subjects? . , Vic 
For my part, ſays Simmias, I cannot 
The great the Sub- 1 ? on] 
e but ſubſcribe to what Socrates has ſaid: ist 
neſs of Men, are two great but 1 own, . that the Greatneſs of the alo 
Occaſtons of 1 5 ad Subject and the natural Weakneſs of Ver 
rainty with feference to the 1th Y 
Immortality of the Soul, Man, occaſion Wit hin me a ſort of Di | Ha] 
{truſt and Incredulity. | nut 
You have not only ſpoke well, fays Socrates, W tha 
bur beſides, notwithſtanding the apparent Certainy De- 
of our firſt Hypotheſis, *tis needful you ſhould E. W que 
ſume them, in order to a more leiſure. MW wh 
| ly view, and to convince your ſelf more be! 
ſurvey his Arguments more : if be 
maturely after ha Death, clearly and effectually. you under. to 
I 3 2 ? 2412 : 
being perſuaded that the {tand *em ſufficiently ». YOu Il willingly rece 
more they dwell pon em, ſecond my Thoughts, as much as is pol- WW ther 
the more lens, be con- ſible for a Man to do: and when you em 
vinc'd of their truth, 3 5 3 
are once fully convinc'd , you'll ned Age 
no other Proof. elle 
That's well ſaid, replies Czbes. Bod 
TY ' (a) There's one thing more, my WF By 
The rewarding theGood Friends, that is a very Juſt Thought, WW Met 
and puniſhing the Wicked . Th. F the Soul is 3 | ii | 
in the other World, being UI, lat 11 the dou 18 Iimmorta 7 1 80 [ 
Conjequents of the Immor- ſtands in need g cultivating and im 
rality of the Soul, require provement, not only in the Time, that 
owr Care of the Soul in this we call the Time of Life; but for the 
"7 e call the Time of 
Purture, or what we call the Time o 
Eternity: for if you think juſtly upon this Point, youll 
find it very dangerous to neglect the Soul. Were 
Death the Diſſolution of the whole Man, it would 
* (b) a great Advantage to the Wicked after Death, 
\ (a) Tis not enough that the Underſtanding be convinc d of 
the Immortality of the Soul: The Affections mult lixewiſe be 


mov'd. To which end he repreſents the Conſequences of tiut 
important Truth, and all that it requires. 


ͤ—Z— ——— ͥ́Fr— 
— 


He exhorts his Friends to 


(b) The Wicked would be happy, if the Soul were mot Com 
tal. This Principle has a conſiderable Proof of the Immortal: Wl Gut v 
ty of the Soul couch'd in it; for, 1f the Soul were mortal 1 dart, 

Vertue would be pernicious to the Good, and Vice w ould be the ! 


ſ erviceable to the Wicked, which is unworthy of God. And E 
by conſequence there mult be another Life, for rewarding de 


Good, and puniſhing the Batu. 1 5 
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es to be rid at once of their Body, their Soul, and their The S 
Vices. But foraſmuch as the Soul is immortal, the #7 ne 
ot only Way to avoid thoſe Evils and obtain Salvation, . . 
d: is to become Good and Wiſe: for it carries nothing World, bus * 
he along with it, but its good or bad Actions, and its its good or 
of W Yertues or Vices, which are the cauſe of its eternal 944 Ac ions. 
N. Happineſs or Miſery, commencing from the firſt Mi- 
nute of its arrival in the other World. And tis ſaid. 
„that after the Death of every individual Perſon, the 
Wy Demon or Genius, that was Partner with it and con- 
1e. ducted it during Life, leads it to a. certain Place, 
e: where all the Dead are oblig'd to appear in order to 
ore be judg'd, and from thence are conducted by a Guide 
ler- to the World below. And, after they have there 
ply WE received their good or bad Deſerts, and continued 
ol- there their appointed Time, another Conductor brings 
'ou em back to this Life, after ſeveral Revolutions of 
ed WE Ages. Now this Road is not a plain united Road, 
elſe there would be no occaſion for Guides, and no 
Body would miſs their Way: But there are ſeveral 
my W By-ways and Croſs-ways, as I conjecture from the 
br, Method of our Sacrifices and religious Ceremonies. 


be ” 


So that a temperate wiſe Soul follows its Guide, The Sacrifi- 
im and is not ignorant of what happens to it: but the % and ce. 
hat Soul, that's nail'd to its Body, as I ſaid juſt now, —_— 
chat is inflam'd with the love of it, and has been wyre = | 
long its Slave, after much ſtrugling and ſuffering in 7:gures. 
this viſible World, is at laſt dragg'd along againlt its 2 fe en 
Will by the Demon allotted for its Guide: and when % % 
It arrives at that fatal Rendezvous of all Souls, if it reach, 
bas been guilty of any Impurity , or polluted with 

& Murder, or has committed any of thoſe atrocious 


1 — Auer * 
— * 
. 


Crimes, that deſperate and loſt Souls are commonly 
Wzuilty of, the other Souls abhor it and avoid its 
Company: It finds neither Companion nor Guide, 
but wanders in a fearful Solitude and horrible De- 
Hart; till after a certain time Neceſſity drags it into 
the Manſions it deſerves; whereas the temperate | 
and pure Soul, has the Gods themſelves for its Guides 

and ConduQtors, and goes to cohabit with them in | 
z | LI 2 | the ' 
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the Manſions of Pleaſure prepar'd for it. For, my 
Friends, there are ſeveral marvellous Places in the 
Earth; and 'tis not at all ſuch as the Deſcribers of it 
are wont to make it, (a) as I was taught by one who 
knew it very well. 3; 

How do you fay, Socrates, ſays Simmias, interrup- 


ting him? I have likewiſe heard ſeveral things of 


the Earth, but not what you have heard. Where- 


tore I with you would be pleas'd to tell us what you | 


know. 
Art. 


my Reach; but ſuppoſing it were not, the ſhort 


Time I have left me will not ſufter me to imbarque | 


in ſo long a Diſcourſe. All that Ican do, is, to give 

give you a general Idea of this Earth and the Places 

it contains. | 
That will be enough, ſays Simmiaz. 


In the arſt place, continues Socrates, I am per. 
ſuaded, that if the Earth is plac'd in the middle of 


Heaven, (the Air) as they fay it is, it ſtands in no 


(a Socrates does not mention who taught him this Doctrine 
of the pure Earth : But it 1s no hard matter to find out the 


Author. Proclus himſelf acknowledges, that Socrates and Plats | 


ow'd this Idea to the Sacred Tradition of the Egyptians, that is 
to the Hebrews, 6 ) 01 Ty aiyuniay eg pi mhegdedbua. In 
Tim. lib. 1. 


) When they mean'd to mp difficulty of a thing, 


they were wont to ſay, by way of Proverb, That they ſtood 
in need of Glaucus s Art, who, from a Man, became a Sea- 
God. But thoſe who comment upon this Proyerb, alledge it 
was made upon another Glaucus, who invented the Forging of 


Iron. Bat I am induc'd to believe the contrary, by this, that 


the Fable of Glaucus, the Sea-God, was founded upon his be- 
ing an excellent Diver; to which it is probable Socrates alln- 
ded : In earneſt, if one would viſit the Earth he ſpeaks of, of 
which onrs is only a Sediment, he muſt be a better Diver than 
Glaucus, in order to paſs the Currents and Seas that divide em. 
He mult raiſe his Thoughts above all Earth or materie! 
Things. | 


need 


To recount that to you, my dear Simmias, 1 do 
not believe we have any occaſion for (5) Glaucuss 
But to make out the Truth of it, is a more 
difficult Matter, and I queſtion if all Glaucuss Art | 
can reach it. Such an Attempt is not only above 


part 
Strait 
like 
that 
ſever, 
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its fall: for Heaven it ſelf is wrapp'd equal- 
ly about it, and its own equilibrium is ſufficient 


middle of a thing, that preſſes equally upon it, can- 
not incline to either fide, and conſequently ſtands firm 
and unmovable. This I am convinc'd of. 

You have reaſon ſo to be, replies S1mmas. 

am further perſuaded, that the Earth is very 
large and ſpacious, and that we only inhabit that 
part of ir whith reaches from the River Phaſis to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, upon which we are ſcatter'd 
like ſo many Ants dwelling in Holes, or like Frogs 
that reſide in ſome Marſh near the Sea. There are 
ſeveral other Nations that inhabit its other Parts 
that are unknown to us: for all over the Earth 
there are Holes ,of all Sizes and Figures, always 
fl'd with groſs Air, and cover'd with thick Clouds, 
and over-Hown by the Waters that ruſh in on all 
ſides. 


ven where the Stars are, which is commonly call'd 
Ather. The Earth we inhabit is properly nothing 
elſe but the Sediment of the other, and its groſſer 
part which flows continually into thoſe Holes. We 


of it, and fancy we inhabit the upper part of the 
pure Earth; much after the ſame rate, as if one li- 
ving in the Deeps of the Sea ſhould fancy his Ha. 
bitation to be above the Waters; and, when he ſees 
the Sun and other Stars through the Waters, ſhould 


his Heavineſs and Weakneſs, having never put forth 
his Head or rais'd himſeif above the Waters, ſhould 
„ W ver know that the Place we inhabit is purer and 
! WM ncater than his, and ſhould never meet with any 
" Wl ferfon to inform him. This is juſt our Condition: 
we are mew'd up within ſome Hole of the Earth, 
and fancy we live at the top of all; we take the 


need either of Air or any other Support to prevent 


to keep it up: for whatever is equally pois'd in the 


There is another pure Earth above the pure Hea 2e 14ea of 


this pure 
Earth is ta- 
ken from the 
> . . 
Writings of 
theProphets, 


are immur'd in thoſe Cells, tho? we are not ſenſible from whence 


the Egypt 1 
ans deriv'd 
it. 


© 


fancy the Sea to be the Heavens; and, by reaſon of 


Ai for the true Heavens, in which the Stars run 
LI 3 their 
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For the t rue Heavens 
and true Light cannot be 
known without long and 
continual Meditation, 


Socrates undervalued 
all the Productions of the 
Sea, which we now eſteem 
ſo much, 


Surface of the 
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their rounds. And the cauſe of our Miſtake is our 
Heavineſs and Weakneſs that keep us from ſur- 
mounting this thick and muddy Air. If any could 
mount up with Wings to the upper Surface, he 
would no ſooner put his Head out of this groſs Air, 
but he would behold what's tranſacted in thoſe bleſ. 
ed Manſions ; Juſt as the Fiſhes, skipping above the 


Man fir for long Contemplation, he 


produces nothing that's perfect or valuable. It con- 
tains nothing but Caves and Mud; and 


parable to what we have here. Now 


the Things in the other Manſions are 
more above what we have here, than what we have 
here is above what we meet with in the Sea. And, 


in order to make you conceive the Beauty of this 


pure Earth fituated in the Heavens, if you pleaſe, 
III tell you a pretty Story thats worth your hear- | 


In 


of Pleaſure. 


(a) Firſt of all, my dear Simmias, continues Socra- | 
tes, if one looks upon this Earth from a high Place, 
they ſay, it looks like one of our Packs cover'd with |} 


twelve Welts of different Colours. For it is varyd 


with a greater number of different Colours, of which 
thoſe made uſe of by our Painters are but ſorry Fat. 


(a) This Deſcription of the Beanty of this pure Earth, the 
feſſed, is grounded on the 54th Chapter of 


Manſion of the B 
I/aiah, and the 28th of Ezechiel. 


aters, ſee what's done in the Air in | 
which we breath. And if he were a | 


would find it to be the true Heaven and 

the true Light; in a word, to be the true 
Earth For this Earth that we inhabit, | 
theſe Stones and all theſe Places are entirely cor- 
rupted and gnaw'd, Juſt as whatever is in the Sea is 
corroded by the ſharpneſs of the Salts. And the Sea 


wherever any Ground is found, there's 
nothing but deepSloughs, nothing com- 


We ſhall hear it, ſays S?mmas, with a great deal | 
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terns. For the Colours of this Earth are infinitely 
more clean and lively. One is an admirable Purple ; 
another a Colour of Gold, more ſparkling than Gold 
ir ſelf; a third a White more lively than the Snow, 
and ſo on of all the reſt, the Beauty whereof leaves 
all our Colours here far behind it. The Chinks of 
this Earth are fill'd with Water and Air, which make 
up an infinity of admirable Shadows, ſo wonder- 
fully diverſified by that infinite variety of Colours. 
In this ſo perfect an Earth, every thing has a Per- 
fection anſwerable to its Qualities. The Trees, Flow- 
ers, Fruits, and Mountains are charmingly beautiful; 
they produce all ſorts of precious Stones, of an in- 
comparable Perfection, Cleanneſs and Splendour; 
thoſe we eſteem ſo much here, ſuch as Emeralds, 
Jaſper and Saphir, are but ſmall parcels of them. 
There is not one in that bleſſed Earth that is not in- 
finitely more pretty than any of ours. The Cauſe of 
all which is, that all theſe precious Stones are pure, 
neither gnaw'd nor ſpoil'd by the ſharpneſs of the 
Salts, or the corruption of the Sediment or Dregs 
mat fall from thence into our lower Earth, where 
they aſſemble, and infect not only the Stones and the 
Earth, but the Plants and Animals, with all ſorts of 


Pollution and Piſeaſes. 


Beſides all theſe Beauties now mention d; this 
bleſſed Earth is enrich'd with Gold and Silver, which 
being ſcatter'd all over in great abundance, caſts 
forth a charming Splendor on all fides : ſo that a 
fight of this Earth, is a view of the Bleſſed. It is 
inhabited by all forts of Animals, and by Men, ſome 
of whom are caſt into the centre of the Earth, and 
others are ſcatter d about the Air, as we are about 


the Sea. There are ſome alſo that inhabit the Ifles, from the L- 
form'd by the Air near the Continent. For there (a) ſons of E- 


(a) In this Deſcription we may perceive molt of the Strokes 
of that given by Mofes of the terreſtrial Paradiſe, which was a 
Type of this Land of the Juſt, the true Paradiſe. And, what I 
take to be yery remarkable, we may plainly ſee that theſe 
Philoſophers held this pure Earth to be actually in being at 
the ſame time with this our impure and groſſer Earth. 
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the Air is the ſame thing, that Water and the Sea 
are here: and the ther does them the ſame Ser. 
vice that the Air does to us. 
admirably well temper d, that their Lite is much 
longer than ours, and always free from Diſtempers 
And as for their Sight, Hearing, and all their other 


Senſes; and even their Intellect it ſelf; they ſurpaſs | 


us as far as the Ather they breath in exceeds our 


groſs Air for Simplicity and Purity. They have ſa- 
cred Groves, and Temples actually inhabited by the 
Gods, who give evidence of their preſence by Ora. 
cles, Divinations, Inſpirations, and all other ſenſible 
Signs; and who converſe with em. They ſee the | 
Sun and Moon, without an intervening Medium, | 
and view the Stars as they are in themſelves, And 
all the other Branches of their Felicity are propor- | 


tional to theſe. 


„This is the Situation of that Earth, and this is 
the Matter of all that ſurrounds it. All abour it, | 
there are ſeveral Abyſſes in its Cavities, ſome of 


which are deeper and more open than the Country 


we iphabit; others are deeper, but not ſo open; 


and ſome again have a more extenſive Breadth but 
a leſſer Depth. All theſe Abyſſes are bor'd through 
in ſeveral Parts, and have Pipes communicating one 


with another, thro' which there runs, Juſt as in the 
Caves of Mount ina, a vaſt quantity of Water, 
very large and deep Rivers, Springs of cold and hot 
Waters, Fountains and (2) Rivers of Fire, and other 
| Rivers of Mud, ſome thinner and ſome thicker and 
more muddy, like thoſe Torrents of Mud and of 


Fire that are caſt out from Mount #7. 
Theſe Abyſſes are fill'd with theſe Waters in pro- 
portion to their falling out of one into another. All 
theſe Sources move 3 downwards and upwards, 
like a Veſſel hung above the Earth; which Veſſel 


(a) Plato borrow d from the Writings of the Prophets, 


' thoſe Rivers of Fire prepar'd for the Puniſhment of the Wick- 


ed aſter their Judgment; and particularly had read the eighth 
Chapter of Haniel. Theodoret, | 1 e 
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b naturally one, and indeed the greateſt of theſe 


fays (5), III throw it into the obſcure Tartarus, 


mder the Earth. Homer is not the only Author 
that call'd this Place by the Name of Tartarxs - 
Moſt of the other Poers did the ſame, 

All the Rivers rendezvous in this Abyſs, and run 
ut from thence again. Each of theſe Rivers is 
tinctur'd with the nature of the Earth through which 


theſe Abyſſes is this, that they find no Ground, but 
wul and throw their Waters upſide down. The Air 
ind Wind that girds 'em about, does the ſame, for 
it follows them both when they riſe above the Earth, 
and when they deſcend towards us. And Juſt as in 
the reſpiration of Animals there is an inceſſant in- 
greſs and egreſs of Air, ſo the Air that's mingled 


and egreſs, and raiſes raging Winds. 

When theſe Waters fall into this lower Abyſs, they 
lifuſe themſelves into all the Channels of the 
Springs and Rivers, and fill them up ; Juſt as if one 
were drawing up Water with two Pails, one of 
which fills as the other empries. For theſe Waters 
fowing from thence, fill up all our Channels; from 
whence diffuſing themſelves all about, they fill our 
dels, Rivers, Lakes and Fountains. After that they 
lfappear, and diving into the Earth, ſome with 2 
luge compaſs, and others by ſmall turnings, repair 
to Tartarus, where they enter by other Paſſages than 
toſe they came out by, and withal much lower. 
dome re-enter on the ſame fide, and others on the 
oppoſite fide to that of their egreſs ; and ſome a- 


(a) The Prophet Ezekiel calls this Tartarus, The nether Part 
f the Earth, He ſpeaks of the Rivers and Waters in che Pit, 
"ap, 31. 14, 13. & 32. 18. But long before Ezekiel, Homer, 
tad the ſame Idea's from the Tradition of the Exyptians. 


gain 


ibyſſes : It goes acroſs the whole Earth, and is 1» the be- 


n two ſides. Homer ſpeaks of it. when he $i2ning of 
open ON. P g en he the 8th Book 


that's a great way from hence; the deepeſt Abyſs 1 


t runs. And the reaſon of their not ſtagnating in 


with the Waters accompanies them in their ingreſs 
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gain enter on all ſides, after they have made one or 
ſeveral turns round the Earth; like Serpents fold. 
ing their Bodies into ſeveral rows; and havin 

gain'd entrance, riſe up to the middle of the Abyſ 
but cannot reach further, by reaſon that the other 
half is higher than their level. They form ſever] 
very great and large Currents; but there are four 
(a) principal ones, the greateſt of which is the outer. 
moſt of all, and is call'd the Ocean. 

Oppoſite to that is Acheron, which runs through 
the deſart Places, and diving through the Earth, falls 
into the Marſh, which from it is call'd the Achern. 
ſian Lakes, whither all Souls repair upon their de. 
parture from this Body ; and having ſtay'd there all 
the. time appointed, ſome a ſhorter ſome a longer 
time, are ſent back to this World to animate 


Between Acheron and the Ocean, there runs 2 
third River, which retires again not fat from its 
Source, and falls into a vaſt ſpace full of Fire: 
There it forms a Lake greater than our Sea, in which 
the Water mix'd with Mud boils, and ſetting out 
from thence all black and muddy, runs along the 
Earth to the end of the Acheruſian Lake without 
mixing with its Waters; and after having made {: 
veral turnings under the Earth, throws it ſelf under. 
neath Tartarus; and this is the flaming River call 
Phlegeton, the Streams whereof are {cen to fly up 
upon the Earth in ſeveral Places. 

Oppoſite to this is the fourth River, which falls 
firſt into a horrible wild Place, of a bluiſh Colour, 
call'd by the name of Szygian, where it forms thc 


(a) Theſe four Rivers which have their Courſe in the 


ave been imagin'd from the four Rivers of the Terreſtria Ps. 


radiſe. As the Apartmeut of the * was water'd by four 


Rivers, which enlarg'd its 2 ulneſs ; twas proper that 
the Apartment of the Wicked ſhould likewiſe be water'd by 


four Rivers of a contrary nature, which might add to tic 


for. 


Horror of that Place of Darkneſs and Sorrow. 
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or N formidable Lake of Styx. And after it has tin- 
d. MW aur'd it ſelf with horrible qualities from the Wa- 
ng ters of that Lake, dives into the Earth, where it 
6, makes ſeveral turns, and directing its Courſe over- 
er againſt Phlegeton, at laſt meets it in the Lake of 
al MW 4cheron, where it does not mingle its Waters with 


thoſe of the other Rivers, but after it has run its 

round on the Earth, throws it ſelf into the Tarta- 

14s by a Paſſage oppoſite to that of Ph/egeron. This 

fourth River is call'd by the Poets Cocytus. Nature 

having thus diſpos'd of all theſe Things; when the y 

Dead arrive at the Place whither their Demon leads T2 _ 

them, they are all tried and judged, both thoſe that Good and E 

ld a holy and Juſt Life, and thoſe who wallow'd #he Bad. 

in Injuſtice and Impiety. . 

Thoſe who are found to have liv'd neither entire- rhe Fudg- 

ly a criminal nor abſolutely an innocent Life, are nent f 

ſent to the Acheron. There they imbark in Boats, eſe, who 

and are tranſported to the Acheruſian Lake, where a * 
. olutel 

they dwell, and ſuffer Puniſhment proportionable cited 

to their Crimes; till at laſt being purg'd and clean. nr inno- 

ſed from their Sins, and ſet at Liberty, they receive“. | 

the Recompence of their good Actions. Ls 

| Thoſe whoſe Sins are uncurable, and have been e dg 

guilty of Sacrilege and Murder, or ſuch other Crimes, Yloſe * 

are by a Juſt and fatal Deſtiny, thrown headlong are guilty 

into Tartarus, where they are kept Priſoners for of mortat 

© i EE Ro ES | | ins. 

But thoſe who are found guilty of 

curable ( Venial ) Sins, tho very great The Sentence upon thoſe 

ones, ſuch as offering Violence to their i are guilty of greas 

| Father or Mother in a Paiſion, or killing e e 9 Repene 

a Man and repenting for it all their 

life time; muſt of neceſſity be likewiſe 

aſt into Tartarus : But after a Years 

abode there, the Tide throws the Ho- Parricides he means 

micides back into Cocytus, and the Par- % who offer Violence a 

ns l p their Parents, For Fil- 

ricides into Phlegeton, which draws them ljng 4 Parent # an irre- 

into the Acheruſian Lake: There they miſſible Sin. : 

fy out bitterly , and invoque thole 


y 


whom 
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whom they kill'd or offer d Violence to, to aid them; 
and conjure them to forgive em, and to ſuffer em 
to paſs the Lake, and give them admittance. If 
they're prevail'd with, they paſs the Lake, and 
are deliver'd from their Miſery; if not, they 
reaches that are caſt again into Tartarus, which throws them 


back into theſe Rivers; and this continues to be re. 
peated , till they have ſatisfied the injur'd Per- 
Pardon of ſons, For ſuch is the Sentence pronounc'd againſt 


But thoſe who have diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by a 


| This was a great Er- 
Tor among the Heathens, 
They did not believe that 


| the Body could be glori- 


fed. 


2 a great Price ſet be- 


fore us. 


Socrates aſſures us that 
the Matter is ſo, but is 
not poſetive of the Man- 
ner. 


What Danger more in- 

ö viting, than to venture a 

finite Toſs for an infinite 

| Gain? 
: 


Hope. 


| . 4 bleſſed Immortality 


holy Life, are releas'd from theſe earthly Places, 

theſe horrible Prifons ; and are receiv'd above into 
that pure Earth, where they dwell ; and choſe of 
em who are ſufficiently purg'd by Philoſophy, live 
for eva without their Body; and are receiv'd into 


yet more admitable and delicious Man. 
tons, which I cannot eafily deſcribe, 
neither do the narrow Limits of my 
Time allow me to launch into that Sub- 
Ject. - 
What I told you but now, is ſuffici- 
cient, my dear Simmias, to ſhew that 
we ought to labour all our life time 
to purchaſe Vertue and Wiſdom, ſince 


we have ſo great a Hope, and ſo great a Reward 
propos d to us. | 

No Man of Senſe can pretend to aſſure you, that 
all theſe Things are juſt as you have heard. But 


all thinking Men will be poſitive that 
the ſtate of the Soul, and the Place of 
its abode after death, is abſolutely ſuch 
as J repreſent it to be, or at leaſt very 
near it, provided the Soul be Immor- 
tal : And will certainly find it worth 
his while to run the Riſque : For what 


Danger is more inviting ? One mult 


needs be charm'd with that bleſſed 


| [ And for this Reaſon I have dilated a little 
upon this Subject, | nee 


Every 
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Every one that during his life-time renounc'd the 
Pleaſures of the Body, that look'd upon the Appur- 
tenances of the Body as foreign Ornaments, - and 
ding with the contrary Party, purſued only the 
Pleaſures of true Knowledge, and beautified his 2e Plea- 
Soul, not with foreign Ornaments, but with Orna- ſures true 

1 , now:eare, 
ments, ſuitable to its nature, ſuch as Temperance, Xuomledg 
ſuitice, Fortitude, Liberty and Truth: Such a one, 
being firmly confident of the Happineſs of his Soul, , ſuitable 
ought to wait peaceably for the Hour of his remo- Ornament 
ral, as being always ready for the Voyage, when of the Soul. 
ever his Fate calls him. | 

As for you, my dear Simmias and Cebes, and all 
you of this Company, you ſhall all follow me when 
your Hour comes. Mine is now, .and as a tragical 
Fo.” would fay, the ſurly Pilot calls me abroad; 
wherefore *tis time I ſhould go to the Bath: For I 
think *ris better to drink the Poyſon after IJ am 
wald, in order to ſave the Women the trouble of 
waſhing me after Pm dead. 

| Socrates having thus ſpoke, Cito addreſsd him- 
ſelf to Socrates, thus: Alas then! in God's Name 
be it: Bur what Orders do you give me and the reſt 
here preſent, with reference to your Children or 

your Affairs, that by putting them in execution, we 

may at leaſt have rhe Comfort of obliging you ? 

What I now recommend to you, Cite, replies So. 

crates, is what I always recommended, vi. * W 

ake Care of your ſelves. You cannot do your ſelves 5 7] 

4 more conſiderable piece of Service, nor oblige me that they 

and my Family more, (a) than to promiſe me at ale Care « 

| | themſelves. 
Alis com- 
prehended 


| in that 


(a) There's a great deal of Senſe in what Socrates here tells 
his Friends: He defires em only to take Care of themſelves 
becauſe it they take Care of themſelves, they'll prove gooc 
Men; and, being ſuch, will do all good Offices to his Fami- 
ly, tho? they did not promiſe it: For good Men are honeſt, 
and take pleaſure in doing Good, and love their Neighbour. 
Whereas if they neglect themſelves, notwithſtanding all they 
tar Promifes, they would not be capable to do any thing ei- 
ther for hin or themſelves. None but good- Men can do Ser- 
Vices,, How great is this Truth! | = | 
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this time ſo to do. Whereas if you neglect your 


"ſelves, and refuſe to form your Lives according to the 


(b) Model I always propoſed to you, and folloy 


it as it were by the footſteeps ; all your Proteſſ. 


tions and offers of Service will be altogether uſeleſß 
to me. 

We ſhall do our utmolt, Socrates, replies Crito, ty 
obey you. But how will you be buried ? 

Tait as you pleaſe, ſays Socrates ; if you can but 
catch me, and if I do not give you the ſlip. At the 
ſame time, looking upon us with a gentle ſmile, | 
cannot, ſays he, compaſs my End in perſuading Cry 
that this is Socrates who diſcourſes with you and 
methodiſes all the Parts of his Diſcourſe ; and ſtill 
he fanfies that Socrates is the thing that ſhall ſee 
Death by and by. He confounds me with my 
Corps; and in that view asks how I muſt be hy. 
ried ? And all this long Diſcourſe that I made to 
you but now, in order to make it out, that as ſoon 


as I ſhall have taken down the Poyſon, I ſhall ſtay 


no longer with you, but ſhall part from hence and 
go to enjoy the Felicity of the Bleſſed; in a word, 
all that I have ſaid for your Conſolation and mine, 
is to no purpoſe, but it is all loſt, with reference to 
him. I beg of you that you would be Bail for me 
to C7170, but after a contrary manner to that in 
which he offer'd to Bail me to my Judges; for he 
engag'd that I would not be gone : Pray engage for 
me, that I ſhall no ſooner be dead, but I thall be 
gone, to the end that poor C770 may bear my 
death more ſteddily , and when he ſees my Body 
burnt or interr'd, may not deſpair, as if I ſufferd 
great Miſery ; and ſay at my Funeral, that Socrates 
is laid out, Socrates is carried out, Socrates is in 
terr'd. For you muſt know, my dear C7120, ſays be 
turning to him, that ſpeaking amiſs of Death i 


(% This Model is God; for he till told em that they 
ſhould render themſelves conformable to God, as much as hu. 
man Weakneſs would bear. | 
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wt only a Fault in the way of ſpeaking, but like- 
iſs wounds the Soul. You ſhou'd have more Bd DS 0 
Courage and Hope, and ſay that my Body is to be . * ih! 
| _—_ . | angerous 4 
fta. nter d. That you may interr as you pleaſe, and und- to . 
eh Min the manner that's moſt cenformable to our Laws the Soul. iſ 
and Cuſtoms. KY 
Having ſpoke thus, he roſe and went into the g 
ext Room to bathe. Crito follow'd him, and he 
but Midefired we ſhould attend him. Accordingly we all 
the Wattended him, and entertain d our ſelves one while 
„Iich 2 Repetition and farther Examination of what 
1% ie had ſaid, another while in ſpeaking of the miſe- 
nd {Mable State that was before us. For we all look'd 
ill MW upon our ſelves as Perſons depriv'd of our good Fa- 
e Ml ther, that were about to pals the reſt of our Life in 
ny Wa Orphan ſtate. 1 
du. After he came out of the Bath, they brought his 1 
to MW Children to him; for he had three, two little ones, 
on Wand one that was pretty big: And the Women of 
ay WI bis Family came all in to him. He ſpoke to them l 
nd WM ome time in the preſence of Cito, gave em their i 
rd, MF Orders, and order d em to retire, carry his Chil- : 
ne. dren along with 'em, and then came back to us. 
o Twas hen towards Sun ſetting, for he had been a 
ne long while in the little Room. | 
in When he came in he ſat down upon his Bed, 
he WI vithour ſaying much: For much aboyr the ſame 
or WY time the Officer of the Eleven Magiſtrates came in, 
be and drawing near to him, Socrates, ſays he, I have 
o occaſion to make the ſame Complaint of you, 
dy that [ have every day of thoſe in the ſame Condi- 
ation: For as ſoon as I come to acquaint em, b 
„Orders from the Eleven Magiſtrates, that they 8 
in. drink the Poyſon, they are incens'd againſt me and 
he WY curſe me: Bur as for you, ever ſince you came in- 
is ss this Place, I have found you to be the moſt 
even remper'd, the calmeſt and the beſt Man that ever 
/ enter d this Priſon ; and I am confident that ar preſent 
you are not angry with me ; doubtleſs you are an- 
Sy with none but thoſe who are the cauſe of 
101 your 
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tis an un- 
lucky jpa- 
ring when 
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your misfortune. You know em without naming, 
On this Occaſion, Socrates, you know what I come 


to tell you ; firewell, endeavour to bear this Ne. 
ceſſity with a conſtant Mind. Having ſpoke thus 
he began to cry, and turning his Back upon us, te. 
tir'd a little. Farewell my Friend, ſays Socrates 
looking upon him, III follow the Counſel thou pj. 
veſt me. Mind, ſays he, what Honeſty is in that 
Fellow : During my Impriſonment he came often to 
ſee me, and diſcours'd with me : He's more worth 
than all the reſt: How heartily he cries for me 
Let us obey him with a handſom meen, my dear 
C7170; if the Poyſon be brew'd, let him bring it; 
if not, let him brew it himſelf. : 

Bur methinks Socrates, ſays Crito, the Sun ſhines 


upon the Mountains, and is not yet ſet; and I know 


ſeveral in your , Circumſtances did nor drink the 
Poyſon till a long time after the Order was given; 
that they ſapp'd very well, (4) and enjoy'd any 
thing they had a mind to: Wherefore conjure 
you not to preſs io hard; you have yet time 
enough. | | 
Thoſe who do as you ſay, Cito, ſays Verde 
have their own Reaſons; they think it 18 juſt as 
much gain'd : And I have likewiſe my Reaſons for 
not doing ſo ; for the only Advantage I can have 
by drinking it later, is to make my ſelf ridiculous 
to my ſelf, in being ſo fooliſhly fond of Life, as to 
pretend to husband it in the laſt Minute, when 
there is no more to come. Go then, my dear Ci- 
to, and do as bid you do, and do not vex me no 
longer. | 
hereupon Cito gave the Sign to the Slave that 


' waited juſt by. The Slave went out, and after he 


had ſpent ſome time in brewing the Poyſon, fe. 


turn'd accompanied by him that was to give it, and 


(a) This affords us an admirable Proſpect of the infinite 
difference between Socrates and thoſe brntiſh Men, who died 
without any other Sentiments of thear Miſery. 


brought 
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him come in; that's very well, my Friend, ſay he; 
hut what muſt I do? For you know beſt, and *tis 
your buſineſs to direct me. 1 

You have nothing elſe to do, ſays he, but when- 
ever you have drank it, to walk until you find 


your Legs ſtiff, and then to lie down upon your 


n to time he gave him the Cup, Socrates took it, not 
orth M only without any Commotion, or change of Colour 
me! or Countenance, but with Joy; and looking upon 
lex the Fellow with a ſteddy and bold Eye, as he was 
it; vont to do, What do you ſay of this Mixture, ſays 

he, is it allowable to make a Drink- Offering of it? 


ines MW Socrates, replied the Man, we never brew more at 


ow MW once, than what ſerves for one Doſe. vi, 
the [ underſtand you, ſays Socrates : But at leaſt it is 


en; W lawful for me to pray to the Gods, that they would 2% before 


bleſs the Voyage, and render it happy. This I beg 
ure W of em with all my Soul. Having faid that, he 
me M drank it all off, with an admirable Tranquillity and 
an unexpreſſible Calmneſs. TE 
Hitherto we had, almoſt all of us, the power to 
refrain from Tears; but when we ſaw him drink 
it off, we were no longer Maſters of our ſelves: 


cover my ſelf with my Mantle, that I might freely 
regrate my Condition; for *twas not Socrates's mil- 
fortune, but my own, that I deplor'd, in reflecting 
what a Friend I was loſing. Crito, who likewiſe 
could not abſtain from crying; had prevented me, and 
riſen up. And Apollodorus, who ſcarce ceaſed to 
cty during the whole Conference, did then howl 
and cry aloud, inſomuch that he mov'd every Body. 
Only Socrates himſelf was not at all mov'd : On 


my Friends, ſays he; What! ſuch tine Men as you 
ae! O! Where is Vertue? Was not it for this 
Reaſon that I ſent off thoſe Women, for fear they 

1 Mm ſhould 


trought it all together in a Cup: Socrates ſeeing 


Bed. This is all you have to do. And at the ſame 


Notwithſtanding all my Efforts, I was oblig'd to 


the contrary, he chid them: What are you. doing, 


177, 


Socrates 


he ſwallows 
the Poyſon, | 
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PT as how Gillenines thoſe Weakneſſes; for I al. 


ways heard it ſaid that a Man ought to die in Tran. 

We ſhould Quillity, and bleſſing God? Be eaſie then, and ſhew 

die calmly, more Conſtancy and Courage. Theſe words fill 

bleſſmgGod, us with Confuſion, and forc'd us to ſuppreſs our 
Tears. | 05 | 

In the mean time he continued to walk, and when 

he felt his Legs ſtiff, he lay down on his Back, as 

the Man had order'd him. At the ſame time, the 

ſame Man that gave him the Poyſon, came up to 

him, and after looking upon his Legs and Feet, 


| bound up his Feet with all his force, and ask'd him 


if he felt it? He ſaid, No. Then he bound up his 
Legs; and having carried his Hand higher, gave us 
the Signal that he was quite cold. Socrates likewiſe 
felt himſelf with his Hand, and told us, that when 
the Cold came up to his Heart, he ſhould leave us. 
All his lower Belly was already frozen: And then 
© uncovering himſelf, for he was cover'd, C71, ſays 
he, ( theſe were his laſt Words) * IWe 
owe a Cock to ſculapius, diſcharge this 
Vow for me, and do not forget it. It 
ſhall be done, ſays Cite; but ſee if 
you have any thing elſe to ſay to us. 
He made no Anſwer, and after a little 
ſpace of time departed. - The Man, who 


1. e. His Head was co- 
ver d, that nothing might 
trouble him, 


Socrates's laſt Words. 


Having ſpoke | theſe 
Merds, he drew his Cloak 


again over his Head, © 


receiv d 

* Thoſe who have not div'd into the true meaning of So- 
crates, charge him with Idolatry and Superſtition, upon the 
ſcore of this Cock that he had yow'd to Æſculapius. But 
theſe words ſhould not be taken literally; they are ænigma- 
tical, as many of Plato's are; and can never be underſtood, 
without we have recourſe to Figures and Allegories. The 
Cock here is the Symbol of Life, and Æſeulapius the Emblem 
of Phyſick. Socrates's meaning is, that he reſigns his Soul in- 
to the hands of the true Phyſician, who comes' to puriſie and 
heal him. This Explication ſuits admirably well with the 
Doctrine taught by Socrates in this ſame Treatiſe, where he 
{hews that Religious Sacrifices were only Figures. Theodoret 
had a juſter Notion of this Paſſage, than Lactantius and Terul- 


lian, tor he not only did not condemn it, but inſinuated * 
f . : | 1 


was {till by him, having uncover'd him, 


CT 
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of the Immortality of the Soul. 


receiv'd his laſt Looks, which continued fix'd upon 
him. Crito ſeeing that, came up and cloſed his 
Mouth and Eyes. | | 

This, Echecrates, was the Exit of our Friend, a 
Man, who f beyond all diſpute, was the beſt, the 
wiſeſt, and the juſteſt of all our Acquaintance. 


it was Figurative ; in his 7th Diſcourſe of the Cure of the 
Opinions of the Pagans, I am perſuaded, ſays he, that So- 
crates order'd a Cock to be facritic'd to Æſculapius, to ſhew 


the Injuſtice of his Condemnation ; for he was condemn'd 


for owning no God, He own'd a God, and ſhew'd that his 
God ſtood in no need of our Sacrifices or Homage, and re- 
quir'd nothing elſe from us but Piety and Safiftity. 

# Xenophon, that faithſul Hiſtorian of the Actions and me- 
morable Sayings of Socrates, gives him the ſame Encomium; 
and having ſaid, that he was the beſt Man in the World, and 
the greateſt Favourite of God, concludes in theſe Words: 
If any Man be of another Mind, pray let him compare his Manners 
and Actions with thoſe of other Men, and then let him judge, In 
effect, that is the true way of judging of Men. Nothing 
but the true Religion did ever form a more wonderful and 
divine Man than he was. 1 
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L 40 

HE Education of Children is a thing of ſuch 
Importance, that the welfare of Families and 

the good of Eſtates depend wholly upon it. *Tis 
no wonder then, that Socrates, who lov'd his Coun- 
try intirely, was ſo watchful in hindring the Are. 
nas to take falſe Meaſures in reference to that; 
and made it his buſineſs to cure their falſe Preju- 
dices. Ihe greateſt Prejudice, and perhaps the molt 
pernicious to the Kepublick, was that which they 
entertain'd of Valour. The Wars they were then 
engagd in, together with thoſe that threaten'd em 
afar off, had inſpir'd em with ſuch a Martial Ar. 
dour, that they thought of nothing bat training up 
their Children to the Exerciſe of Arms; as being 
perſuaded that, hat was the only way to render 
them ſerviceable to their Country. Beſides, Chance 
it ſelf had fortified the Thought; for not long be- 
tore a ſort of Fencing Maſter came to Athens, who 
talk'd wonders of his Art, and pretended to teach 
Valour, and to put his Scholars in a Condition to 
reſiſt by themſelves a greater number of Enemies. 
The People crouded to his School, and the young 
People quitted all, to betake themſelves to this 
Exerciſe. Socrates, {oreſeeing the dangerous Conſe: 
quences of this their Application, labours to prevent 
it. And that is the Subject of this ama 
; 8 
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The Introduction to Laches. 


Thucidides, being gall'd with the thoughts of their 


bad Education, and reſolv'd to take more Care of 
their Children, than their Fathers had taken of them; 
went to ſee for Nicias and Laches, who made al- 
ready a conſiderable Figure in the Republick, and 


carried em to ſee this Fencing-Maſter. After the 
Show was over, they askK'd the Advice of theſe 
two Friends, whether they approv'd of that Exer- 
ciſ;, and whether they ſhould have their Children 
to learn it, or not? So the explication of Valour was 
the Subject of Diſcourſe. And *rwas very probable 
that no Man would ſpeak better upon that SubjeQ, 
than theſe two, who had given Proof of their Va- 
lour on ſeveral Occaſions. Bur, after all, they do 
not think themſclves capable to decide ſuch a dit: 
ficult Queſtion, without help: Therefore they call 
in Secrates to aſſiſt em, as being one that made the 


Intereſt of Youth his whole {ſtudy ; and. beſides, 


gave Proof of an Heroick Courage at the Siege 
of Potidza, and the Battle of Delium. Nicias is of 
Opinion that the Exerciſe is very proper for Youth, 
and admirably well fitted for rendring them brave 
and clever ; and looks upon it as a means leading 
to a good End, viz. the Art of War. Laches at- 
tacks this Opinion, and makes out the uſeleineſs of 
that Exerciſe by the infignificancy of its Teachers, 
who never did a good Action in their whole life. 
time ; and as for Valour, had never purchaſed the 


leaſt Reputation in the Army. Socrates is called in 


to decide the Controverſie. At firſt he pleads his 
Incapacity for an Excuſe : But afterwards inſinuates 


| that there's a neceſſity of knowing Men, before one 


can be acquainted with Valour. He makes our the 
falfity of the Notion that great Men had of this 
Vertue, which is ſtill kept up to this day : And 
tho“ he does not reveal his Mind plainly to thoſe 

4 Mm 3 who 


181 
As this Dialogue is capable to recommend it ſelf by 
its great Title, ſo the Characters of its Actors 
ought to whet our Curioſity. Lyſimachus, Son to 
the great Ariſtides, and Meleſias Son to the great 
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This is Socrates's Doctrine. 


The Introduction to Laches. 


who call every thing in queſtion; yet one may ea. 
fily perceive his Opinion to be this, That Valour is 
a Vertue that reaches all the Actions of our Life, 
and includes all other Vertues. For a valiant Man, 
is one that's always accompanied by Prudence, and 
judges equally of things, paſt, preſent, and to come; 
who being acquainted with all the Good and Evil, 
that is, has been, or is to come, is in à Condition 
to arm himſelf againſt the one, and omits nothing 
to compaſs the other. So that to be Valiant, one 
muſt be Good ; and to educate Youth aright, they 
muſt be taught wiſely to avoid all Evil, and purſue 
all the Good they can reach, not only from Men, 
but, which is more important, from God himſelf, 
And to ſpare neither Labour nor Life in the purſuit, 
And Plato has made 
the World a good Preſent, in preſerving this excel- 
lent Conference: For we ought not to look upon 
it as a trial of Wit; it is entitled to a wonderful 
Solidity. Purſuant to this Doctrine of Socrates, we 
iee plainly that the moſt valourous of all Men were 


the Martyrs; for their Valour was accompanied by 


a true Prudence, which taught em to diſtinguiſh 
what is truly Terrible, from that which is not; to 
know the paſt, preſent, and future Happineſs or Mi. 
ſery; and mov'd em to ſcreen themſelves from the 
one, and purſue the other at the expence of their 

Ives. - SSH Pg 

Ir ſeems Ariſtotle did not perceive the full force 
and ſolidity of theſe Principles of Socrates, when 
he arraign'd him for ſaying that Valour was a Sc 
ence. Doubtleſs, it is a Science, but a divine one, 
that cannot be learn'd from Men. EE id 
The ſolidity of this Dialogue is mix'd with 2 
wonderful agreeableneſs : For whether we mind the 
Beauty of his Characters, the Livelineſs of the Nar- 
rative, the Spirit of the Dialogue, or the Satyrical 
Stroaks tis full of, we find nothing more perfect in 
its kind. His Satyr upon thoſe mighty Politicians 
who employ'd all their Care upon Aft 


* 


rs of State, 


The Iutroduction to Laches,, 
and neglected their Children, ſuffering them to be 
overrun by Vice; this, I ſay, is very ntural. So- 
crates means by it to ſhew, that theſe great Men 
do more harm to the Commonwealth, by this un- 
happy Negligence, than ever they did good by all the 
Services they have done. His Satyr againſt Feneing- 
Maſters is likewiſe very Ingenious, in which the 
Character of our Modern Pretenders is admirably 
well drawn. Thoſe who have taken notice of Ni- 
tias in Thucidides, haranguing in the Athenian Ceun- 
cil againſt the Sicilian Expedition ; will here find 
an exa& Tranſcript of his true Character. And 
that which above all deſerves to be remark'd, is 
Plato's Dexterity in crying up Socrates, and ſtring 


- 


his Merit in a great Light. THR 

This Dialogue is ſuppos'd to have been compos d 
ſoon after the Defeat of the Athenians at Delium, 
which happen'd in the firſt Year of the 89th Olym- 
piad. And to determine the Time more nicely, it 
may be fixd the very next Year, during the Truce 
between the Atbenians and Lacedemomans, Tis pure- 
ly Moral, and of the ſame Character with the Dia- 


logues of the firſt Volume. 
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OR, OF 


VALOUR 


Ly/imachus, Son of Ariſtdes the Juſt. 
Meleſias, Son to Thucidides. | 
Ariſtides, Son to Ly/tmachus. 
Thucidides, Son to Meleſias. 

Nicias, General of the Athenians. 
Laches, another Athenian General. 


young. 


Socrates. | 
Ly/om. V ELL, Wicias and Laches, you have ſeen 
this Man, who F parry'd in Armour 


Juſt now. When Aeleſias and I defird you to come 
and ſee this Show, we did not tell you the Reaſons 
that oblig d us to it: But now we'll tell you; be- 
ing perſuaded that we may ſpeak to you with an 
entire Confidence. Moſt People laugh at theſe Ex- 
erciſes; and when one asks their Advice, they're 
ſo tar from communicating their Thoughts, that 
they only try to pump thoſe who come to con- 
ſult dem, and ſpeak againſt their own Sentiments, 
As for you, we know you have added the hight of 


I uſe the ſame Terms as are now in uſe, becauſe the Ex- 
erciſe this Man taught was much the ſame With what is now 
taught in our Fencing-Schools. He tanght *em to fence in 
Armonr with Sword and Buckler, and to refiſt ſeyeral Com- 
batants at once, by parrying and ſtriking. *Tis pretty re- 
markable, that this ſort of Fencing-Maſters was not known 
at Athens till after the Defeat at Delium, 5 985 


4 Sincerity 


LACHES: 


Both of em very 


— 


— 
, 


ery 


from you, and, as I told you at firſt, ſhall ſpeak to 


live in Softneſs and Luxury, and in pernicious Li- Ze the 


Laches: Or, of Valour. 


sincerity to a great Capacity; and we hope you'll 
tell us ingenuouſly what your Thoughts are in re- 
ſerence to the Subſect we are about to mention. The 
upſhot of all this Preamble is this. Each of us has a 
Son. There they are. That Youth, the Son of Me- < 
fra, is called Thucidides, by his Grand-Father's 
Name: And this, which is mine, is called Ariſtides 
after my Father. We are reſolved to take a fingu- pf 
lar Care of their Education; and not to do as moſt The Ni- 
Fathers do, who, when their Children come to be Ae the 
dung Men, throw the Bridle on their Neck, and 5 gr 
ſuffer em to live according to their fanſie. We de- cation of © 
fgn to keep em {till in awe, and educate em to their chil- 
the beſt advantage. And foraſmuch as you have like- 47en. 
wiſe Children, we fanſie you have Thought as much 
as any Man upon the Method of making em Ver- 
tuous : Or, if you have not yet conſider d of it by 
reaſon of their want of Years, we preſume you 
will not take it ill that we put you in mind, that 
this is an indiſpenſable Duty ; and that we oblige 
you to deliberate with us what Education all of us 
ſhould give our Children. The Occaſion of.our 
coming to ſee for you was this. 
. Tho' the Diſcourſe may ſeem already too long, 
et you'll have the Goodneſs to hear it out. You 
a. Meleſias and I have but one Table, and theſe 
Children eat with us : We ſhall conceal nothing 


2 — CN og. — — — pd Ls 


you with an entire Confidence. Both he and I 

have entertain'd our Children with a thouſand and 

a thouſand. brave Actions done by our Fathers both 

in Peace and War, while they headed the Atheni. | 

ans and their Allies: But, to our great misfortune, % ie. 

we can. tell *em no ſuch thing of our ſelves: This 9 

covers us with Shame: We bluſh for it before our un only 

Children, and are forc'd to caſt the blame upon Publick 

our Fathers; who, after we grew up, ſuffer d us to {firs,cnd 
: 8 | : : ucation 

centiouſneſs ; while they were employing all their f cheir 

Care for the Intereſt of others. This we inceſſantly @ildren, 

JT V Temon- | 
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Laches : Or, of Valour. 


| remonſtra te to 
they neglect themlelves and diſobey us, twill prove 


a diſcredit to them; whereas if they will take 


pains, they may quickly approve themſelves to he 


worthy of the Name they bear. They anſwer, they] 
; obey us; and upon that account we wanted t) 
know what they ſhould be taught, and what Educz 
tion we ſhould give em, in order to their beſt Im. 
provement. Some Body told us, there was nothing 
more proper for a young Gentleman, than Fencing, 


and extoll'd to the very Heavens this Man who per. | 


form'd his Exerciſe before us juſt now, and preſs 
us to come and ſee him. Accordingly we thought 
it convenient to come and take you along with us 
as we paſs d; not only that you might partake of 
the Pleaſure, but likewiſe that you ſhould commu. 
nicate to us your Knowledge ; and that we might 
all conſult together upon the Care we ought to have 
of our Children. And this is all I had to fay to 
you. Now, tis your turn to aid us with your 
Counſel, in telling us whether you approve or con- 
demn the above-mention'd Exerciſe of Arms; and 
adviſing us what Occupation, what Inſtructions we 
thould give our Children; or, in fine, in giving us 
to know what Conduct you deſign to follow for 
your own Children. 

Nic. Lyſimac bus, I commend your Thought; [ 
am very ready to join with you in this Deliberation; 


and Ill engage that Laches will be as glad as I am 


to act a Part in the Conference. 


Lac. You may engage for that, Niczas. In my 


mind, all that Lyſimachus has ſaid againſt his Father 
and the Father of Meleſias, is admirably well ſaid; 
not only againft them, but againſt us and all thoſe 
who embark in the Government of a State : For, as 
he ſaid, we wave the Education of our Children and 
our Domeſtick Affairs, and mind em no more than 
if we had neither Houſe nor Family. Ly/imachus 
you have ſpoke admirably well; but Tm ſurprisd 


that you ſhould call us to conſult with you _ 


ele Children, telling them that js 


Laches ; Or, of Valour. 


hat jofſÞibat Subject, and not Socrates who is our Fellow 
U::izen; and beſides, bends all his Thoughts upon 
; 4. hings relating to the Education of Children, in pur- 
ing the Sciences that are moſt uſeful to them, and 
ſnding out the moſt ſuitable Occupations. 

I/. How do you ſay, Laches? Would Socrates This jen. 
ply himſelf to what concerns the Inſtruction of 2 2 
. Z 


| | for a Phi- 
Lac. I aſſure you, he would, Iyſimachus. leſopher, 


Nic. And I aſſure you of the Tame. For tis not * winded 
W four days ſince he gave me a Muſick-Maſter for * 
; | | udy of 

I my Son, one Damon, brought up by Agatholces; Nature. 
who, beſides all the Excellencies of his Art, is poſ- 
ſelsd of all the other Qualities that can be deſir d 
in a Tutor for a Child of his Birth. 

I/ Indeed, both Socrates, and you Nzcas, and 
Laches, muſt pardon this Ignorance in me and all 
others of my Age : We are not acquainted with the 
young Folks, tor we ſcarce ſtir abroad, by reaſon 
of our old Age: But, Socrates, if you have any 
good Counſel to give to me, who am your Country- 
man, pray do it: I can ſay that tis your Duty, for 
you are a Friend of our Family from Father to Son. 
Your Father Sophroniſcus and I were always good 
Friends and Comerades from our Infancy; and our 
Friendſhip laſted till his very death without inter- 

1 uption. At preſent it comes into my Head, that I 
1. bave heard theſe Children mention the name of So- 
mois a thouſand times in their Interviews among E 
themſelves, of whom they ſpeak much Good; and 
| never minded to ask of em if they ſpoke of So- 
crates the Son of Sophroniſcus. But now, pray 
tell me Children, is this the Socrates I have heard 
you ſpeak of ſo often ? 3 . 
Ariſtides and Thucidides both together. Les, Fa- 
tier, tis the M ne . 

L/. I am infinitely glad of that. Take heart, 
my dear Socrates, you keep up the Reputation of 
your deceaſed Father admirably well, who was not He was an 
enly very well skill'd in his Art, but likewiſe a Egerer. 
ie wk 1 very 


1 
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_ Laches : Or, of Valour. 
very good Man. You and I muſt renew our Ancient 
Friendſhip, and henceforward your Intereſts ſhall be 
mine, and mine yours. 

Lac. You do very well, Lyſimachus; do not let 
him go: For J have ſeen Occaſions, in which he 
maintain'd not only the Reputation of his Father 
but that of his Country. (a) At the Defeat cf He. 
lium he retired along with me: And I can aſſure you 
if all the reſt had done their Duty, as he did, our 
City had been admirably well ſupported , and had 
not met with that great Shock. | 

Ly/. This is a great Encomium, Socrates ; and by 
whom is it given? By Perſons that are worthy to 

de credited in all things, eſpecially upon that Point 
_ is, his for which they cry you up. I aſſure you, no Body 
Far. can hear your Praiſes with more Plealure than I dd. 
I am infinitely glad that you have purchaſed ſuch a 
Reputation, and 1 liſt my ſelf in the Number of 
your greateſt Well-wiſhers. And therefore pray 
come. without Ceremony, to ſee us; and live with 
us : Since you are of our Family you ought to doit, 
Let this Day be the Date of the renewing of our 
Ancient Friendſhip; and from henceforward be fi- 
miliar with us and theſe Children, to the end that 
you and they may keep up our Friendſhip, as a Pa. 
ternal Pledges. We hope you'll make that uſe of it; 
and for our Parts we will not ſuffer you to forget it 
But to return to our Subject; what do you ſay * 
What think you of this Exerciſe of Arms? Does it 
deſerve to be learned by young Men? 

Soc. Upon that Point, Lyſimachus, I ſhall endet- 
your to give you the beſt Council I am Maſter of; 
and ſhall nor fail to put all your Orders in Execution. 
But fince I am the youngeſt , and leſs experienced 
than any of you, *cis but Juſt that I hear you ſpeak 
firſt ; that ſo, after I have heard you, I may give in 


(a) In this Battle, Socrates ſav'd Xenophon's Life, who fell 
when his Horſe was ſhot under him ; and Socrates being 01 
foot, took him upon his Back, and carried him fevers 

| my 


| 4 ; Ev f : i 
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ent Ny Sentiments if I differ from you, and back them 
| be nich forcible Reaſons. Why do not you ſpeak then 

Nicias £ *Tis your turn to ſpeak firſt. EY 


let MW: Nic. I do not refuſe to tell my Thoughts. In my 4 Panegy- 
he WM Mind, that Exerciſe is very proper for young Peo- 5 e 
ple, and Merits their Application: For beſides that, 5 
De. ir diverts them from the Amuſements that they com- 
ou, Wl monly purſue, when they're idle; it inures em to 
our WM 1abour, and of neceſſity renders them more vigorous 
had WW 2nd ſtrong. There is no better Exerciſe; none that 
requires more ſtrength and dexterity : There's none 

by Wl more ſuitable to a Perſon of Quality than this, and 

to riding the great Horſe, eſpecially to thoſe of our 
int Ml Profeilion : And in regard of the Wars we are al- 
dy Wl ready engaged in, and that are like to come upon us, 

do. ne muſt reckon thoſe only true and good Exerciſes 
na WM that are performed with the Arms us'd in War; for 1 
of WM they are of admirable uſe in Battles, whether ſet l. 
iy Wl Battles in Rank and File, or ſingle Attacks after the | l 
itn Ranks are broken; whether we purſue an Enemy [ 
It, WM that rallies from time to time, or upon a Retreat fl 


ur are put to it, to get clear of an obſtinate Enemy, l 
fi. that purſues us with Sword in Hand. He who is ac- | 
hat WF quainted with thoſe Exerciſes, will never be afraid 1 


ka. of one Man nor ſeveral together; but will {till get 
it; of clear. Beſides, theſe Exerciſes have this com- 5 
1. merdable Quality, that they inſpire their Votaries | [ 
J. WM vith a true Paſſion for another more ſerious Exerciſe : { 
It WF for | ſuppoſe all thoſe who give themſelves to Fen- 
cing, breath nothing but the End they propoſed in | 
going to be taught, vi. Battles and Fights; and when | 
they come to be engaged in theſe, are ſo full of Am- 
bition and ſo fond of Glory, that they carefully in- l 
ltruct themſelves in all that belongs to the Art of f 
War, and make it their Buſineſs to riſe by degrees [ 
to the higheſt Poſts in the Army. For it is certain | 
e and maniteſt, that nothing is more deſirable and more 
„on Worchy of the Care of a good Man, than theſe dit- 
era! WM ferent Poſts of the Sword, and all the Functions of | 
an to which this Exerciſe of Arms leads, as a | 
i | Means ; a 
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Means to the End. To all theſe Advantages, we 


ſhall add one more, which is not a ſmall one. Ii 


that this Art of Fencing makes Men more valiant 
and more venturous in Engagements: And if we 
reckon up every thing, there's another Advantage that 
is not to be deſpis'd, viz. that it gives Men a poo 
Meen and a graceful Carriage, which in a publick 
Appearance renders them agreeable to their own 
Troops, and formidable to their Enemies. So that 
Iam of Opinion, Lyſimachus, that Children ſhould 
learn thoſe Exerciſes, and have given the Reaſons] 
go upon. If Laches be of another Mind, I ſhall be 

5 glad to hear it. 
Nicias's E- Lach. Indeed, Nicias, he muſt be a bold Man that 
Pogyrefus'd. ſays that any Science whatever is not worthy to he 
learned: For it is very commendable to know every 
thing, and if this Exerciſe of Arms is a Science, ay 
its Teachers alledge, and as Nicias ſays, I own it 
ought to be taught. But if it is not a Science, and 
if the Fencing-Maſters impoſe upon us by their Bra. 
vado's; or if it is only an inconfiderable Science, to 
what purpoſe ſhould we amuſe our ſelves with it? 
I mention this, becauſe Iam perſwaded, 


The Example of the La- 

cedemonians alone, over- 

rurns all that Nicias had 
aid. 

They were the mot 
warlike People of all the 
Grecians, and yet had no 
Fencing Maſcers. 


if it were a very conſiderable Science, it 


would never have efcap'd the Lacedems- 


nians, who ſpend their whole life- time 
in enquiring after ſuch things, as may 
render them ſuperior in War to their 
Enemies. Nay, ſuppoſing it had eſcz- 


ped the Lacedemonians ; thele Fencing- 
Maſters could not have been ignorant 1o long, that 
of all the Grecians, the Lacedemonians are the moſt 
curious in what relates to Arms; and that Maſters 
of any Reputation here, would make their Fortune 
there, much better than elſewhere, juſt as Tragical 


A Satyrical Rub upon 
Athens. for being as fond 
of Zragedies, as Lacede- 
mon Was of Arms, 


Poets of any Note do here. For every 
one that has a Vein for Tragedies, comes 
ſtraight hither with em, and does 
not travel from City to City to publiſh 
his Performances; whereas thoſe valiant 
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Champions who teach Fencing, look upon Lace- 
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AM great E- 


mon (a) as an inacceſſible Temple that they dare Ver La- 


ot approach; and ramble round about it teaching 


edemon 


heir Art to others, particularly to thoſe who own Fine Ne. 
hemſelves inferiour to all their Neighbours in fers indeed: 


«hat relates to War. In a word, Ly/imachus, J have 2e Scho- 


lars are 


ken a great many of thoſe Maſters engag'd in hot ſbort of 
ions, and I know perfectly what their Humour be who 


ö; upon which tis eaſie to form a Juſt eſtimate of /h their 


heir Merit. It ſeems Providence has purpoſely ſo =” 
ander d it, that none of that Profeſſion did ever ac- 


quire the leaſt Reputation in War. We ſee ſeveral Fencing- 


of other Profeſhons, not only ſucceſsful in the way 9 
of their Buſineſs, but likewiſe famous in War. But r. 
theſe Men are unfortunate by a peculiar fort of 
Fatality, For this ſame very Steſileus, who expos'd 
himſelf but now before this Crowd of Spectators, 
and ſpoke ſo Magnificently of himſelf. I ſay, I 
have ſeen this ſame Man make a far better ſhow 
zgainſt his Will upon a better Occaſion. When 
the Ship he was in attack'd a Merchant-Man, he 
fought with a Pike headed with a Sithe, that his 
Arms might be as remarkable as himſelf was among 
the Combatants. All the Proweſs he ſhew'd does 
ſcarce merit a relation: But the ſucceſs of this 
warlike Stratagem, in clapping a Sithe on the Head 
of a Pike, is worth our attention. While the Fel- 
low was fencing with his new Arms, they were un- 
bappily entangled in the Tackling of the Enemies 
Ship, and ſtuck there. He pull'd with all his force 
to get it clear, but could not obtain his End. While 
lis Ship kept cloſe to the other, he follow'd it and 
kept his hold; but when the Enemies Ship ſteer'd 
ot, and was going to hawl him in, he ſuffer'd his 


(% He compares Lacedemon to the Temple of the Furies, 
Winch none durſt approach; for they had ſuch a terrible 


Impreſſion of rhele Goddeſſes, that they durſt not either name 
em, or look upon em, or offer Addreſſes to them. Theſe 
Lieing: Maſters were equally afraid of Lacedemon. A noble 


Pike 


egy! 
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Pike to flip by degrees through his Hands, till he 
had only hold of it by the ſmall end. The Ege. 
my's Crew made Huzza's upon the pleaſant Acci. 
dent + At laſt ſome Body having thrown a Stone 
that fell juſt at his Feet, he quit his beloved Arms b. 
and the Enemy redoubled their Shouts, when they 
ſaw the armed Sickle hanging upon the Tackling 
of their Ship like a Trophy. It is poſſible, that, 2; 
Nicias ſays, it may be a very conſiderable and ufc. 
ful Science: But I tell you what I ſaw : So that 
as I ſaid in the beginning, if it is a Science, it is 2; 
uſeleſs one; and if it is none, and if we are only 
inveigled by its fine Motto, then it does not deſerve M in 
our regard. In a word, thoſe who apply thetnſetres MW w: 
do that Art. are either Cowards or brave te 
Their Addreſs inſpires Men. If Cowards, they are the more M nc 
* BY 2 3 inlolent, and their Cowardice is only dc 
they can carry on BY fog the more expos d. If brave 5 all the Is 
rigorouſly. World has their Eyes upon em: And M mn 
if they happen to be guilty of the leaſt ce 
As we ſay that ſuch falſe ſtep, they muſt bear a thouſand M. gr, 
_ are the Bul- Teſts and Railleries : For this is not an lie 
ies of the School, This 1: | , 6... 
Notion of Cowards deſerves indifferent Profeſſion ; it expoſes 'em to He 
to be remark'd. Envy at a furious rate; and if the Man MW Vi 
that follows it, does not diſtinguiſh MW 
himſelf mightily by his Courage, he'll be ridicul'd MW 
without any poſſibility of avoiding it. Theſe are 
my Thoughts of that Exerciſe. It remains that you 
oblige Socrates to tell us his Mind. | 
Ly/. Pray do Socrates ;, for we want an Umpire 
to decide the Difference. Had Nicias and Lathes 
been of one Opinion, we ſhould have ſpar'd you ths 
Trouble: But you ſee they are directly oppoſite 
So that now our buſineſs is to hear your Judgment, 
and fee which of the two you fide with. 
Soc. How row, Ly/tmachus, are you for following 
the greateſt Number then? 
Iy/. What can one do better? | 
Soc. And you too, Melæſias? Were you to chul 


Exerciſes to be learn'd by your Son, would " 
| rather 
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tather be directed by the greateſt Number, than by 
one Man that has been well educated himſelf, and 
had excellent Maſters ? 

Mel. For my part, Socrates, I would be directed 
by the latter. 

Soc. You'd be more influenc'd by his Opinion, 
than by that of us all four ? 

Mel. Perhaps I might. 


Soc. Becauſe a wiſe Judgment ought to be form'd 7 's Know- 


from Knowledge, and not from the Multitude ? 


we conſult about, or not. If any one be, we mu 

refer our ſelves to him, and leave the others; if 
not, we mult ſee for ſome ſuch Man elſewhere. For 
do you, Meleſias and Lyſimachus, imagine that this 
is 2 Buſineſs of ſmall Conſequence, and that you 
run but an ordinary Riſque? Do not you de- 
ceive your ſelves, the Matter in hand relates to the 


greateſt Good that is. All the Happineſs of Fami- of har 
lies depends upon the Education of Children: And om 
| Houſes riſe or ſink according as their Children are , "ut. 


Vicious or Vertuous. | dren 18. 


Mel. You ſay well. 
Soc. So that one cannot be too Cautious and 
Prudent upon this Score. | 

Mel. Moſt certainly. 

Soc. How ſhould we do then to try which of us 
Four is moſt expert and beſt skill'd in Exerciſes ? 
Should not we preſently pitch upon him who 
learn'd ' em beſt and follow'd 'em moſt, and had 
the beſt Maſters ? | 

Mel. So think. 


Soc. And before that, ſhould not we endeavour to 
know the Thing it ſelf that we would have our 


Children learn? 

Mel. How do you ſay ? 
Sc. Perhaps you'll underſtand me better in this 
mann er: Methinks, we did 17 at firſt agre? * 

| n me 


not the 


Mel. Without doubt. | — 
Soc. The firſt thing then, that we are to enquire that owght 


into, is whether any of us is expert in the Thing #9 deter- 
mine u. 


—. —— — 
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the nature of the Thing we are conſulting about, in 
order to know which of us is moſt dexterous at it 


and was taught by the moſt maſterly Hand. 


Nic. How do you mean, Socrates; are not we 
conſidering of Fencing, in order to know whether 
our Children ought to learn it, or not? 

Soc. I do nor ſay otherwiſe. But when a Man 
adviſes about a Remedy for the Eyes, and wants to 
know whether he ſhould apply it or not; do you 
think this Conſultation relates more to the Remedy 
than to the Eyes, to which *tis to be applied ? 

Nic. It relates moſt to the Eyes. | 

Soc. And when a Man conſults what Bit he ſhould 
put upon his Horſe, does not the Queſtion relate 


more to the Horſe than to the Bit? 


Nec, Les ſme. 

Soc. In one word, as often as a Man adviſes a. 
bout a Thing with reference to another, (2) the 
direct Object of the Conſultation is the Thing re. 
ter'd to, and not to that which is only minded for 
the ſake of the other. | 

Nic. It is neceſſarily fo. 

Soc. Then we ought to examine well whether 
the Man we adviſe with is expert and skill'd in the 
Thing about which we adviſe. | | 

Nic. That's certain. 

Soc. At preſent we are conſulting what our Chil- 
dren ſhould learn: So that the Queſtion turns up- 
on the Children, and the Knowledge of their Souls 
is the Buſineſs. 

Nic. Tis juſt fo. 55 _— 

Soc. And by Conſequence, the Queſtion is, Whe: 
ther there is any of us experienc'd in the Conduct 


_ of a Soul; who knows how to manage it, and has 


been taught that Art by the beſt Maſters ? 


(a) For Inſtance, when we think of purging a fick Per- 
fon, we confider of the Patient before we think of the Me- 
dicine : And having firſt diſcover'd the State of the Patient, 
then we think of a proper Medicine. 


Lac. 


Laches : Or, of Yalour: 
z 1 Lec. How, Socrates, did you never know any Peo- 


ple that have become greater Proficients in ſome 
Sciences and Arts without any Maſter, than others 


195 


1 e with all the Maſters that could be had 
* Soc. Les, Laches; I have known ſome: But tho? 
lun all that ſort of Men ſhould be proud of telling you 


4 that they are very Skilful, you would never intruſt | 2 

© Wl the leaſt Affair to them, unleſs you ſaw 'em make, | 3 
[do not 1ay one, but ſeveral elaborate and well = 

done Performances. 

Nic. Right, Socrates. 15 

ald Soc. Since Ly/rmachus and Meleſias have call'd us 

to give our Advice of the Education of their Chil- 

dren ; out of an ardent deſire to form and diſpoſe 

their Minds to Vertue: We are oblig'd, O Nicias 

and Laches, if we pretend to be endow'd with the 


Fo Capacity that's neceſſary for it, to tell em whar 
fe. Matters we have had, who were very good Men, 
for: and after having inſtructed ſeveral Scholars, form'd 


and diſpoſed our Minds to Honeſty. And if any of 
us pretends to have had no Maſter, he muſt pro- 
duce his Performances, and inſtance in ſome either 
among the Athenians, or among Foreigners, whe- 
ther Free-men or Slaves, who have been benefited 
by his Precepts, according to the Teſtimony of all 
the World. If we can neither name our Maſters 
[nor ſhew our Works, we muſt ſend our Friends to 
ke tor Advice elſewhere, and not expoſe our ſelves 
to juſt Reproach upon a Point of that importance, 
by corrupting their Children. For my part, Ly/- 
machus and Meleſias, I own I never had a Maſter 


. 
* for that Science, notwithſtanding that from my 
nas youth I was paſſionately in love with it: But I had 


not Money enough to reach the dear Fees of thoſe 

Sophiſters who had boaſted that they were the on- 

y Men that could benefit me: And by my own 

lngenuity I have not yet been able to find out the 

Art. If Nicias and Lathes have compaſsd it by 
themſelves, or have learn'd it of Maſters, I ſhall 

Lac. think it no wonder: For being richer than I, they | 
N could — 
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could afford to have Maſters ; and being older than 
I, they may have learn'd it by themſelves. And 
upon thar Account I account 'em admirably well qua. 
lined for inſtructing a young Gentleman: And he. 
fides, if they had not been very well aſſur'd of their 
own Capacity, they would never have been ſo po- 
fitive in determining what Exerciles are uſeful and 
what are uſeleſs to the Youth. So that I ſubmit to 
them in all Things. What amazes me, is, that they 


are of two different Opinions. However, fince Ly: 


ches intreated you to detain me and oblige me to 
ipeak ; pray ſuffer me to intreat you in my turn, 
not to ſutter Laches and Nzcras to be gone, but to 
preſs em to make anſwer ; by telling them that $0- 
crates knows nothing of theſe Matters, and is unca- 
pable to determine which of them has the better of 
it: For he had no Maſters, and could not find out 
the Art by himſelf. Wherefore N zcras and Laches, 
ſay you, pray tell us if ever you ſaw any excellent 
Man for the Education of Youth ? Did you learn 
this Art from any Body, or did you find it of your 
ſelves? If you learnd it, pray tell us who was 
your Matter, and who they are that follow the 
ſame Profeſſion ; to the end that if the Publick Af. 
fairs do not afford you ſo much leiſure, we may go 
to them, and by Preſents and Careſſes oblige them to 
take Care of our Children and yours, and to pre. 
vent their reflecting diſhonour upon their Anceltors 
by their Vices. It you found out this Art by your 
own Ingenuity, pray cite thoſe you have inſtructed, 
who being Vicious before their coming to you, be. 
came Vertuous under your Care. It you are but 
yet beginning to teach, take Care that you do not 
wake your firſt Eſſay upon little baſe Souls, but up: 
on your own Children and thoſe of your belt 
Friends. Tell us then what you can do, and wat 
not. This Ly/mochs, is what I would have you to 
ask of thzm : Do not let them go without Slg 
you an An{wer, 


Ly. 


— — — — — 
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Ly/. In my mind Socrates ſpeaks admirably well. 
Wherefore, my Friends, confider of anſwering all 
theſe Queſtions : For you may aſſure your ſelves 
that in o doing you'll oblige me and /lz/eftas ve- 
ry much. I told you before that we call'd for your 
Advice, as fancying, that fince you have Children as 
well as we, that will quickly be of that Age which 
requires a wiſe Education, you might have thought 
maturely upon it before now, So, if you are not 
buſie, pray diſcourſe the Matter with Socrates ; for, 
3s he faid very well, this is the moſt important At- 
fair of our Lite. 12 | 
Nic. It ſeems, Ly/amachus, you have no knowledge 
of Socrates, otherwiſe than by his Father, and that 
you never frequented his Company: You never ſaw 
him, ſure, but in his Infancy in the Temples or Pub- 
lick Allemdlies, or when his Father brought him 
to your Houle : For fince he came to be a Man, it 
ſeems you never had any Correſpondence with 
him. PI 
Ly/. What ground do you go upon for that, 
Nias 2 | | EY ' | 
Nic. I go upon this: That I perceive you are ig- 4 character 
norant that Socrates looks upon every Body as his 9 Socra- 
Neighbour ; and that whoever converſes with him, 2 : er 4b 
he is as much oblig'd to him as if he were his Rela- Ih, 
tion: Tho' at fitit he ſpeaks only of indifferent 
Things, yet at laſt he is oblig'd by the Thread of his 
Diſcourſe to give him an Account of the Conduct 
ted, ot his Lite, and to tell him how he lives, and has 
be. lid. And when Socrates has once brought him 
that length, he dozs not part from him till he have 
lounded him to the bortom, and got an account of 
all his good and evil Actions. I know it by Expe- 
delt nence. 80 I ice there's a neceſſity of paſſing that 
way, and I find that: I my ſelf cannot get off. Ho- 
of cer, I am very glad of it; and do always take a 
lingular Pleaſure in diſcourſing with him. For *ris 
Do great harm for a Man to be advertisd of his 
Faults: And after that, he cannot but become more 
0 = Nn 3 wiſe 


Wo 
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wiſe and prudent, if he minds and loves the Admo, 
nition and according to Sons Maxim, is willing 
to be inſtructed, whatever his Age be, and is not 
old Ade fooliſhly perſaaded that old Age brings Wiſdom a2. 
does not long with it. So that it ſhall neither ſeem new, 
nor diſagreeable to me, if Socrates puts me to 4 
with it, © Trial: And indeed I was aware from the beginning, 
that ſince he was here, *twould not be our Chi}- 
dren, but our ſelves that would be examin'd. Foy | 
my part I ſubmit to him with all my Heart. It re. 
mains that Laches ſhould tell his Sentiments. 

Lac. My Sentiments are various. Sometimes Im 
in one Humour and ſometimes in another. Some 
times I love nothing ſo much as diſcourfing, and at 

The only Other times I cannot abide it. When I meer with a 
valuable Man that fpeaks well of Vertue or any Science, and 
Diſcourſes. find him a Man of Veracity and worthy of his Profeſ- 
ſion, I amcharm'd with him, and take an unexpreſſible 
Pleaſure in finding his Words and Actions all of 2 

piece: Such a Man is to me the only excellent Mu- 

ſician that makes a perfect Harmony, not with the 
th good „Harp or Muſical Inſtruments, but with the Sum to- 
# the 7 ral of his Life. For all his Actions ſuit with his 
Muſician, Words, not according to the (a) Lydian, Phrygian, 
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or lonian Tones, but according ro the Dorian; u 
which is the only one that deſerves the name of MW d 
Grecian Harmony. When ſuch a Man ſpeaks, Iam 

overJoy'd and charm'd; and drink in his Words ſo n 


greedily, that every Body perceives me to be fond of 
his Diſcourſes. But a Man that acts the quite contra- 


1 
(a) The Grecians had fonr Meaſnres or Tones which they \ 
call'd Harmomes, and multiplicd theſe by joyning the other c 
ſeveral ways. The Lydian was doleful and proper for Lamenta- 0 
tions, the Phrygian was vehement and fit to raiſe up the Paſſ. r 
ons, the Ionian effeminate and ſoit, the Dorick was Maſculine, 
and ſo prefer'd by Socrates to all the reſt. Accordingly An- [ 
fiotle in the laſt Chapter of his Politicks, ſays, That all the 
World is agreed, that the Dorick was moſt manly.and ſmooth, 
and a fort of medium between the others; upon which Ac- 
count it was more proper and ſuitable for Children. Pl | 
abſolntely condemns the £34/an and Ionian in the Third Boo | 
ol his Rep, (+ * 


& 
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dmo, iy, mortifies me moſt cruelly; and the more he ſeems 
illing to ſpeak well, the more averſion I have to his Jar. 1 
5 not gon. I am not yet acquainted with Socrates by his % 
IM a- Words, but by his Actions I am ; and think him z, pujrable 
new, W worthy to ſpeak upon any Subject, and diſcourſe with lions, de- 
to 2 MI all freedom. If he is ſuch a Man as you repreſent him, J > 
ning, WJ 1 am willing to enter into a Conference with him. 4e 
Chil- M | ſhall be very glad if he'll take the Pains to exd- and hurred. 
For MW mine me, and ſhall never be unwilling to learn: For 
It fe- M 1 am of Solon's Mind, that we ought to be learning 
in our old Age. I would only add a word to his , 
Maxim, which I wiſh he had added, viz. That we Jeaſmralle 
ſhould learn of good Men. In carneft, you muſFrearning is 
grant me this, That a Teacher ought to be a good / good 
Man, that I may not learn of him with reluctancy, ws 
and that my difreliſh may not pals for Stupidiry and 
Indocility. For I do not matter it at all, it my Ma- 
iter be younger than I, or has not yet gain d a Repu- 
tation, and the like. So, Socrates, fif you'll examine ,,, freak 
and inſtruct me, you ſhall find me very docile and +; upon 
ſubmiſſive. I have always had a good Opinion of Socrates's 
you, ſince that day that you and I eſcap'd a conſi- 4mm, 
derable Danger, and you gave ſuch Proof of your |", e 
Vertue, as became a good Man. Tell me then 22 7 
| ) 8 | Fer than hie. 
what you pleaſe: And ler not my Age be any hin- 
drance. 555 
Soc. At leaſt we cannot complain, that you are 
not very ready to ask good Counſel and follow it. 
Ly/. This is our buſineſs; I call it ours, becauſe 
it is upon our Account that you are engag d in it. 
Wheretore, I beſeech you, for the love of theſe Chil- 
cren, ſee in my ſtead what we ought to ask of Ni- 
cas and Laches, and joyn your Thoughts in Conte- 
rence with theirs, As for me, my Memory is al- 
moſt gone, by reaſon of my old Age: I forget moſt 
part of the Queſtions I delign'd to ask, and a great 
= of what they ſaid : I remember nothing of the 
atter, when the principal Queſtion is thus croſs'd 
and carv'd by freſh Incidents. Diſcuſs this Mat. 
G ter among your ſelves; I and Meleſias ſhall 
V. 5 Nn4 | hear 
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us. 


diſcuſs the Queſtion we propos'd above, v:z. Whe. 


form'd any Scholars and render'd em better Men 
than they were? But methinks there's a ſhorter way 
of compaſſing our End, and at the ſame time of going 


to another renders him better, and have likewiſe 


we muſt 
now the 


Remedy of it. 


know what means are to be employ'd in acquiring 


that's to be done for procuring it. Whereas if we 
will be to no purpoſe; we cannot pretend to be 
good Phyſicians either for the Eyes or the Ears, 
or to furniſh 'em with the means of Seeing or 
Hearing. 
I yſ. You ſay well, Socrates. | 
Soc. Have not your two Friends, Laches, call'd 
you hither to advile with us, how Vertue may be 
made to grow in the Souls of their Children, in 
oder to their Improvement? 
Lac. Tis true. | 
Soc. Is it not neceſſary then, that firſt of all we 
ſhould know what Vertue is; for if we are ignorant 


(Y This is an important and very uſeful Principle. Socræ- 
tes's Scope is, to make 'em ſenfible that Men may well know 
the Vices and Faults of one another, and the Vertues they 
all want to make em perfect, but do not know how to com- 
municate that Vertue. God alone knows our Weakneſs and 

Miſery, and he alone can heal it. 


of 


hear you; and after that, ſhall do as you direct 


Soc. Nicias and Laches, we muſt obey Ly/unachys | 
and Meleſias. Perhaps it will not be improper to 


ther we had Maſters in this Art, or if we have 


nearer to the ſource, (2) for if we have a certain | 
knowledge of any thing, that being communicated | 


In curing 4 the Secret of communicating it to him, tis plain not 
fc Perſon, only that we know the thing it ſelf, but that we 


Perhaps you do not underſtand me ; but an Ex. 
the way of ample will let you into the meaning. If we know 
giving it. certainly that Sight communicated to the Eyes ren- | 
ders them better, and are able to communicate it; 
it is certain that we know what the Sight is, and all | 


do not know what Seeing or Hearing is, our Advice | 
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Means for acquiring it ? 
Lac. By no Means, Socrates. | 
Soc. Then 'tis preſum d you know what 1 it is. 


Lac. Without doubt. 


. But when we know a thing, cannot we tell 
W har it is? 


Lac. Yes, ſure. 


Soc. At preſent we ſhall not enter upon the En- 
J Quiry, What Vertue is in General: That would be 
vo long and too perplex'd a Task, Let us content 
cur ſelves with tracing one of its Branches, and 
uy if we have all that's neceſſary for knowing 
This will be a ſhorter and cal En- 


that well. 


uiry. 
x8 Since you are of that mind , I am ſatiſ⸗ 


fed. 

Soc. But what Branch of Vertue ſhall we b picch 
pon? Doubtleſs it muſt be that which ſeems to be 
the only End of Fencing ; for the People 1 
that this Exerciſe tends directly to Valour. 

Lac. Yes, that is the Plea. 

Sec. Let's endeavour, Laches, in the firſt Place to 
form 2 nice Definition of Valour ; and then-we 
(hall purſue the Means of communicating it to 


201 
Tf that, how ſhould we be capable of prſeribin 


theke Children, as much as is poſſible, both by | 


Habit and by Study. Say then, What is 'Valour ? 
Lac. Indeed, Socrates, that Queſtion is not very 


tad. A valorous Man is one that ſtands to his 7% ffDe 


finition of 
Valor. 


oſt in Battle, that never turns his back, and that 
repulſes the Enemy. 

oc. Very well, Laches ; but perhaps tis my 
ulty Exprefſion that occation'd your giving : an An- 
Iver remote from my Queſtion. | 

Lac, How do you mean, Socrates ? 

Soc. PII tell you, if J can. 
that keeps his Poſt in the Army, and bravely attacks 
the ENEMY. | 

Lac. That's what I ſay. 


A valiant Man i is one 


Soc 
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Laches's Soc. So ſay I too. But as for him that fights the 
Definitions Enemy upon a flight, and without keeping his 


| faulty. Poſt. 


Lac. How, upon a Flight ? | 
Soc. Les, in Fleeing ; as the Scyrhians, for In. 


ſtance, who fight as fiercely upon a Ketreat, as upon 


a Purſuit; And, as Homer ſays in Commendation of 


he B 5 i. 
if lid. Eneas's Horſes, They were ſwifter than the Wind, 


purſue an Enemy. And does not he commend eas 


for his skill in the Art of Fleeing when he calls 


them expert in Retreat? | 
Laches de- Lac. That's very true, Socrates; for Homer in that 


ends ſis De- Place ſpeaks of Chariots. And as for the Scythians, 


fritimby you know they were Troops of Cavalry; tor that 


Diſtinction. was their way of Engagement with Horſe ; but our 
Grecian Infantry fights by ſtanding their Ground, as] 
{41d but now. 

Socrates Soc. Perhaps you'll except the Lacedemonians, 

reſures bis for L have heard in the Battle of P/aree, when the 


Di ſeinction. f : | 
Theſe were Lacedemonans Were engaged with the Gerrop hori, 


| Perfan who had made a Bulwark of their Bucklers, and 


1 ug kill'd many of their Men with their Arrows; the 
gs Mere _ f Lacedemonians, I ſay, on this occaſion thought it not 
Willows, proper to keep their Poſt, but fled ; and when the 


The Flight Perſian Ranks were diſorder'd in the Purſuit, rally'd | 


ef the Lace- and attack'd the Cavalry you ſpeak of, and by that 
1 means came off with a Noble Victory. | 
atxa 

breuzht en Lac. You fay true. 

the Yidory, Soc. And for that Reaſon, I told you but now 
that I occaſioned your faulty Anſwer by putting the 
Queſtion amiſs. For I wanted to know what Valour 
is in a Man that's valiant not only in Cavalry, but in 
Infantry and all other ſorts of War ; that is; not only 

The Extent valiant in War, but in Dangers at Sea, in Diſcalcs, 

9 Yatonr. in Poverty, in the Management of Publick Affairs; 
not only valorous in Grief, Sorrow, and Fears, but 
likewiſe in his Defires and Pleaſures ; a Man that 
knows how to make head againſt his Paſſions, be. 
ther by ſtanding his Ground, or fleeing. For Valour 
extends to all theſe things. E 


in the Field of Battle, and knew how to eſcape and 
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Laches : Or, of Valour. 
Lac. Thats certain. 
Soc. Then all theſe Men are valiant. One diſplays 

his Courage by oppoſing his Pleaſures, another againſt 

his Sorrow: One controuls his Defires, and another 

his Fears: And upon all theſe Occafions a Man may 

be cowardly and mean-ſpirited. es 
Lac. Without queſtion, 

Soc. So I wanted to know of you, what each of | 
theſe Contraries, Valour and Cowardice, is. To begin The Defins- 
with Valour: Tell me, if you can, what is this Qua- 3 
liry that is always the fame upon all thoſe different 3%. 4” 


theſe diffe- 
Occaſions? Do not you underſtand me now? = = 
Lac. Not yet, perfectly. fa 


Soc. What I would ſay, is this. For inſtance, If 
Lask d you what that Swiftneſs is, which extends it 
ſelf to Kunning, Playing upon Inſtruments, Speak- 
ing, Learning, and a thouſand other things. For we 
apply that Swiftneſs to the Actions of the Hands, 
feet, Tongue, and Mind: Theſe are the principal 
dubjeQts. Is it not ſo? 13 
Lac. V- 

Sec. If any one ask'd me, what this Swiftneſs is, 
that extends to all theſe different things? I would 
antwer, *I 7s a Faculty that does much in a little ſpace & Defeni- 
of Time. For this Definition agrees to the Voice, to tion ef Swif- 
Running, and all the other things that the word can 2% 
be applied to. „ 

Lac. Right, Socrates; the Definition is very good. 

Soc. Define Valour then after the ſame manner. 

Tell me what Faculty this is, that is always the 
ame in Pleaſures, in Affliction, and in all the above- 
mention'd Caſes; and that never changes either its 
Name or its Nature. | | | = 

Lac. Since I muſt give a Definition reaching to all & ſecond 
the different Speczes of that Vertue : Ir ſeems to me Pefnition 
to be : Diſpoſition of the Soul always ready to ſuffer Y Valeur. 
any thing. cg 
Soc. To anſwer my Queſtion fully, your Defini- A Fault in 
don muſt certainly be ſuch. But this Definition me. hi Dem 
inks is defeQive : for I reckon you do not take all ss. 
T the 
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the Patience of the Soul to be Valour. I ſee plain- 
ly you place Valour in the number of tine things. 

Lac. Yes, without doubt; and indeed the fineſt 
that 1s. Yes i 

Soc. Accordingly this Patience of the Soul, when 
accompanied by Wiſdom, is good and tine ? 

Lac. Moſt certainly. 

Soc. And when Imprudence is its Companion, is 
it not quite contrary ? Is it not then very bad and per. 
nicious? 

Lac. Without queſtion. 

Soc. Do you call a pernicious thing fine? 

Lac. God forbid, Socrates. 

Soc. Then youll never call that fort of Patience 
by the Name of Valour, ſince tis not fine, and Valour 
is ſomewhat that's very tine ? 

Lac. You ſay right. 
For an im- Soc. Then, according to you, a Wiſe and prudent 
prudent Pa- Patience is Wiſdom ? 
WIE: Sol chi 
getting of Soc. Levs ſce whether this Patience is only pru- } 
ones fel ſ. dent in ſoms things, or in every thing whether ſmall 
or great? For inſtance, A Man ſpends his Eſtate very 
patiently and prudently, with a firm Certainty that 
his Spending will one Day fetch him great Riches; 
Would you call this Man valiant and ſtout? 
Lac. | would be very loth to do thar, Socrates, 
Soc. But a Phyſician has a Son or ſome other Pa- 
tient lying ill of a great Inflammation in the Breaſt: 
this Son teazes him tor ſomething to eat. The Phy- 
ſician is ſo tar from yielding to his Importunity, that 
he patiently bears his Complaints and his Anger; 
Would you call this Phylician valiant and ſtout? 
Socrates Lac. No more than the other, 3 
oxy Soc. But as for War. Here's a Man of that Diſpo- 
> fh com. lition of Soul, vie now ſpeak of. He has a mind to | 
mon preju- fight ; and his Prudence ſupporting his Courage, tells 
dice that an him he will quickly be relievd, and that his Ene: 


 improdent mies are the weaker Party, and that he has the ad 


d indi- f | | 
Brees Tan vantage of the Ground, This brave Man, that 15 thus 


rit y is Valor. pus 
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prudent, will you make him more valiant and cou- 
ragious than his Enemy, who ſtands his Ground, not- 
withſtanding the Diſadvantages he lyes under, and 
that without theſe Reflections? 

Lac. No, ſure ; the laſt is the braveſt. [ 

Foc. And, after all, the Courage of the laſt is far 
lels prudent than that of the former. 

Lac. That's true. 


Soc. Then it follows from your Principle, that a 2 


good Horſe man, that in a Engagement behaves him 


ſelt bravely, as rruſting to his dexterity of managing 


1 Horſe, is leſs couragious than he who wants that 


advantage. 
Lac. Yes, lure. 


Soc. You'll fay the fame of an Archer, 2 Slinger, 


and all the other Orders of Soldiery ? 

Lac. Without doubt. 

Soc. And thoſe, who, without being acquainted 
with the Art of Diving, have the Courage to dive 
and are the firſt that throw their Heads into the Wa- 


ters, are according to you, more bold and couragious 
than the expert divers ? 


Lac. Yes. {ure. 

Soc. According to your Principles it muſt be ſo. 

Lac. And theſe are my Principles. | 

Soc. But after all, thoſe artleſs and unexperienc'd 
Men, encounter Danger much more imprudently than 


thoſe who expole themſelves with the advantage of 
Art. 


Lac. Yes, ſure. 
Soc. But we concluded Juſt now, that indiſcreet 


Boldneſs and imprudent Patience, are very ſcandalous 
and pernicious. 


Lac. That's true. 


Hoc. And we look d upon Valour to be a good and 


a fine thing. 
Lac. I own it. 
Soc. But now it is quite contrary: We give the 


Name of Valour to this indiſcrect Boldneſs, that we 
deſpiſe ſo much. N 
ac, 
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Lac. I own it. 
Soc. And do you think it is well done? 
Lac. I am not ſuch a Fool, Socrates. 
The moſ? Soc. Thus, Laches, by your own Principles, yoy 
perſecl love, and I are not upon the Foot of the Dorick Tone. 


and the w/t For our Actions do not agree with our Words, It 
worthy of 


an hen One took a view of our Actions, I preſume he would 
. * . 
their Ach. ſay we are Men of Courage: but if he heard 


ens and Our Words, he would quickly change his Sent. 
Words are of ments. | 
"=! Tx. Youſay right, | 
Soc. But do you think it fit we ſhould continue in 
this Condition ? 3 
A 4 Lac. No, ſure. 


Soc. Are you willing we ſhould act for one mi. 

nute, conformably to the Definition we gave jult 
now ? 

Lac. What Definition is that? 

Soc. That true Courage, true Valour, is Patience: 
If you pleaſe then, let's ſhew our Patience, in car- 
rying on our Enquiry, that ſo Valour may not laugh 
at us for purſuing her without Courage; fince ac- 
cording to our Principles, Patience is Courage. 

Lac. J am willing, Socrates, and ſhall not at all 
flinch, tho? I am a Novice in thoſe Diſputes. But ! 
muſt own, I am out of humour and vex'd. that I 
cannot explain my Thoughts. For, methinks J con- 
ceive perfectly what Valour is; and I underſtand now 
that Idea does ſo balk me that I cannot explain it. 

Soc. But, Laches, a good Huntſman ought always 
to run after the Beaſt he perſues, and not to weary 
himſelf in runaing at every thing he ſees. 

Lac. I agree to it. 

Soc. Are you willing we ſhould call Nicias to 
hunt with us, to try if he'll have any better For- 
tune ? | 

Lac, With all my Heart, why not? 

Soc. Come then, Nicias, come and help your 

Friends, if you can, who are in a ſad quandiry, and 
know not what hand to turn to: You 1 Sorry 
ondi- 


py at 1 


Condit 
us tO { 
to kno 
Nic 
tue All 
you d 
have ! 
Foc. 
Nie 


dexter 


Hoc. 
Nic 
00d 
Soc 
La. 
ſtand 
Soc 
take 1 
La, 
Foc 


La 
$04 
what 
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Condition we are in; and how impoſlible it is for 
us to get clear of it. Pray, reſcue us, by giving us 
to know whar Valour is, and proving it. 

Nic. I thought all along that you defin'd this Ver- 
tue amiſs. How comes it to paſs, Socrates, that 
you do not upon this Occaſion make uſe of what I 
have heard you ſpeak ſo often and ſo well? 

Soc. What's that, Nicias? RY, 

Nic. I have often heard you ſay, that a Man is 
dexterous ar the Things he knows, but very unhap- 
py at what he does not know. 

Soc. That's very true. el 

Nic. And by Conſequence, if a valiant Man be 
good at any thing, he's good at what he knows. 

Soc. Do you hear him Laches ? | | 

Lac. Yes, I hear him: But I do not well under- 
ſtand what he means. es 

Soc. But, methinks, I perceive his meaning. As I 
take it, he means that Valour is a Science. 

Lac. What Science, Socrates ? 

Soc. Why do not you ask him ? 

Lac. I delire the ſame Favour of him. - 

Soc. Nicias, anſwer Laches a little, and tell him 


what Science Valour is in your Opinion; for tis nei- 


ther the Science of playing upon the Flute, nor that 
of playing upon the Harp. 

Nic. No, ſurely. | 3 
ou What is it then? And what is the Subject 
ot? © | 

Lac. You ask him very well Socrates , let him 
tell us then what Science it is? 

Nic. J fay, Laches, that It is the * Science of 


* Nicias himſelf knew not all the ſtrength of this Definiti- 
on, he underſtood only that Valour was the effect of Expe- 
rience and Cuſtom. For Example, Men who have run thro* 
many Dangers, are commonly more Valiant than thoſe who 
had never ſeen any ; for as they have already eſcap'd thoſe 
Dangers, they believe that they may likewiſe overcome all 
others. This is the Sentiment of Nicias, but it is not that of 
docrates, who from his Definition draws a Principle far more 
Excellent, as will be ſeen by what follows. 1 

Things 


208 
A third i . 
Definition ſurpaſs our Strength, and in which one may ſhey 


of Halcur, 2 ſtedfaſtneſs, whether it be in War, or in the other 
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Things that are terrible, and of thoſe that do nA know 


which alone Contingencies of Life. 


my Lac. A ſtrange Definition, Socrates ! 

Idea of i, Soc. Why do you think it ſo ſtrange ? | 
See ihe Re- Lac. Why, becauſe Science and Valour are two 
mark, | 


very different Things. | 
Soc. Nicias pretends they are not. 
Lac. Yes, he pretends it, and therein he dotes. 


Soc. Good God, let us endeavour to inſtruct him; 


Reproaches are not Reaſons. 


Nic. He has no deſign to abuſe me, but he wiſhes 
that what I have ſaid may be of no weight, be 


cauſe he himſelf is deceived all along. 

Lac. It is the very truth, and I ſhall die of Grief 
or make it appear that you have not {poke better 
than J. Without going any further, don't the Phyſici- 
ans know what there is that's dangerous in Diſeaſes? 
Do the moſt valiant Men know it better? Or do 
you call the Phyſicians valiant Men ? 

Nic. No, ſurely. 

Lac. Neither do you give that Name to Labour: 
ers; yet they know what it is that's moſt terrible, 
in their Labour. It is the fame with all other 
Tradeſmen, they all know very well what it is that 
is moſt terrible in their Profeſhon, and what it 1s 
that may give them Aſſurance and Confidence; but 
they are not the more valiant for that. 

Soc. What ſay you, Nictas, of that Criticiſm 
of Laches £ For my part I think there's ſomething 
in it. 

Nic. It certainly has ſomething in it, but nothing 


of truth. 


Soc. How fo ? | * 1 
Nic. How? becauſe he thinks that Phylictans 


know not any thing more of Diſeaſes, than to ſay tha 
a Thing is healthful or unhealthful: Tis very c 
rain that they know nothing more of it: For, in good 


earnelt, Laches, do you imagine that the — 
| | | NOWS 
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> no knows whether his Patient has more reaſon to be Valar is * 
ſhewlfÞ afraid of Health or of Sickneſs ? And don't you 2 only the 
| I | | | : . knowledge 
othenſ think that there are abundance of Sick to whom it hat 15 
would be more advantagious not to be cured than terrible op 
to be cured ? Dare you ſay that it is always good vc terrible, 
to live, and that there are not abundance of Peo- % alſo of 


to ple to whom it would be mote Advantagious to 9 


die? | | [Lo great Prin- 
Lac. I am perſuaded that there are ſome People e 
. jho would be more happy to die. £ 
im Nic. And do you think that the Things that ſeem 
terrible to thoſe who would willingly live, appear 
nes the ſame to thoſe who had rather die. 
be. Lac. No, doubtleſs. „ 
Nic. And who will you be Judged by on theſe 
it, WM Occafions ? The Phyficians ? They don't in the leaſt 
tet ſee into it. People of other Profeſſions, they know 
ici- MF nothing of the Matter. It belongs then only to thoſe 
who are skilful in the Science of terrible Things: 
do WF And *tis thoſe whom I call Valiant. 
Soc. Laches, do you underſtand what Nas 
ays? | I 
ha Yes, I underſtand that according to his rec- Tee muſt 
koning there is none Valiant but Prophets. For R 
who elſe but a Prophet can know if it be more ad- freſee the 
vantagious to die than to live? And I would ask Evils to 
you Niczas, * Are you a Prophet? If you be not, fare: me. 
well to your Valour. | 
Nic. How then? Do you think that it is the bu- 
ſineſs of a Prophet to know himſelf in Things that 
ae terrible, and in thoſe wherein he can ſhew ſted- 
| taſtneſs ? | | 
0p Without doubt; and whoſe Buſineſs is it 
elle ? | | 
Nic. Whoſe? His of whom I ſpeak, the valiant 
Man ; for the Buſineſs of a Prophet, is only to 


* Laches jeers Nicias here in obſcure Terms, becauſe of his 
1 a ect to the Diviners; for as he was a very religious Man, 
: i 

7 

$ 


had a great Reſpect for all Diviners, and kept one always 
mn his Houle, | 


; O0 knovy 
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"4 third Things that are terrible, and of thoſe that do not kno 
Definitios ſurpaſs our Strength, and in which one may ſhew afra 
of Yalour, a ſtedfaſtneſs, whether it be in War, or in the other Ml thin 
which alone Contingencies of Life. = 
TY Lac. A ſtrange Definition, Socrates ! 
Idea of i, Soc. Why do you think it ſo ſtrange ? 
See the Re- Lac. Why, becauſe Science and Valour are two 
mark. very different Things. | 

Soc. Nicias pretends they are not. | 

Lac. Yes, he pretends it, and therein he dotes. 

Soc. Good God, let us endeavour to inſtruct him; 

Reproaches are not Reaſons. | 

Mic. He has no deſign to abuſe me, but he wiſhes 
that what I have ſaid may be of no weight, be. 
cauſe he himſelf is deceived all along. 

Lac. It is the very truth, and I ſhall die of Grief, 
or make it appear that you have not ſpoke better 
than I. Without going any further, don't the Phyſici- 
ans know what there is that's dangerous in Diſeaſes? 
Do the moſt valiant Men know it better? Or do 
you call the Phyſicians valiant Men? 

Nic. No, ſurely. | 

Lac. Neither do you give that Name to Labour— 
ers; yet they know what it is that's moſt terrible, 
in their Labour. It is the ſame with all other 
Tradeſmen, they all know very well what it is that 
is moſt terrible in their Profeſſion, and what it 1s 
that may give them Aſſurance and Confidence; but 
they are not the more valiant for that. | 

Soc. What ſay you, Nicias, of that Criticiſm 

of Laches? For my part I think there's ſomething 
in it. 
Nic. It certainly has ſomething in it, but nothing 
of truth. | 
Soc. How fo ? | * 
Nic. How? becauſe he thinks that Phyſicians 
know not any thing more of Diſeaſes, than to {ay that 
a Thing is healthful or unhealthful: *Tis very cel. 
tain that they know nothing more of it: For, in go 


earneſt, Laches, do you imagine that the __— 
2 non 
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knows Whether his Patient has more reaſon to be Valour is 
afraid of Health or of Sickneſs ? And don't you 2% 924 the 
think that there are abundance of Sick to whom it e 


of what is 


* 


what will 
; be fo. A 
die ? | Treat Prin- 
Lac. I am perſuaded that there are ſome People ciple ! * 
who would be more happy to die. | 
Nic. And do you think that the Things that ſeem 
terrible to thoſe who would willingly live, appear 
the ſame to thoſe who had rather die. 
Lac. No, doubtleſs. 
Nic. And who will you be judged by on theſe 
Occaſions? The Phyficians ? They don't in the leaſt 
ſe into it. People of other Profeſſions, they know 
nothing of the Matter. It belongs then only to thoſe 
who are skilful in the Science of terrible Things: 
And *tis thoſe whom I call Valiant. 
; Soc. Laches, do you underſtand what Nicias 
ays? | | | 
Lac. Yes, I underſtand that according to his rec- Dee muſt 


: l l e Prophets 
koning there is none Valiant but Prophets. For „ — 


who elſe but a Prophet can know if it be more ad- fireſee the 


vantagious to die than to live? And I would ask Evils to 
you Nicias, * Are you a Prophet? If you be not, fare- e e. 
well to your Valour. 

Nic. How then ? Do you think that it is the bu- 
ſineſs of a Prophet to know himſelf in Things that 
are terrible, and in thoſe wherein he can ſhew ſted- 
taſtneſs > 
5 Without doubt; and whoſe Buſineſs is it 
we? | : | 

Nic. Whoſe? His of whom I ſpeak, the valiant 
Man; for the Buſineſs of a Prophet, is only to 


* Laches jeers Nicias here in obſcure Terms, becauſe of his 


1 to the Diviners; for as he was a very religious Man, 
he had a great Reſpect for all Diviners, and kept one always 


Oo know 


in his Houſe, 


. 
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| Laches: Or, of Valour. 
know the Signs of Things that are to ha as of 
Deaths, Diſeaſes, Loſſes, Defeats and Victories, whi. 
ther it be in War or in other Combats: And do you 
think, that it is more proper for him than for ano- 
ther Man to judge which of all thoſe Accidents are 
more or leſs advantagious to this Man or to that? 
Never had any Prophet the leaſt thought of ſuch a 
thing. 
Lac. Truly , Socrates, I cannot comprehend his 
Meaning; for, according to his Account, there is 


neither Prophet, nor Phyſician, nor any other ſort 


of Men, to whom the Name of Valiant can be ap- 
plicable. This valiant Perſon, of whom he has an 


This valiant Idea, muſt then be a God. But, to tell you my 


oy Thoughts, Nicias has not the Courage to confeſs, | 
God, but he 


is animate 
and ſupport- 
ed by God, 


that he knows not what he ſays; he only quibbles 
and ſhifts to conceal his Confuſion. We could have 
done as much, you and I, if we had had nothing 
elie in view but to hide the Contradictions we fall 
into. If we were before a Judge, this Conduct might 
perhaps be reaſonable. Tis a Piece of Cunning to 


'intangle a bad Cauſe, but in Converſation, like ours, 


to what purpoſe is it to endeavour to triumph by 
vain Diſcourſe? 
Soc. Certainly that is a very ill thing: But let us 
** Nicras does not pretend to ſay ſomething to the 
2, and whether you don't injure him by accu; 
Aim of talking meerly for talkings fake. Let us 
ire him to explain his thought to us more clear- 
; and, if we find that he has reaſon on his ſide, we 
will be of his mind; if not, we will endeavour to 
ſpeak better. 
Lac. Ask him your ſelf, Socrates, if you pleaſe; 
J have ask d Queſtions enough of him. | 
Soc. I will do it; I will argue with him for you 
and ms too. 
Lac. If you pleaſe. 
Soc. Tell me, I pray you, Nicias, or rather tell 
us, for I ſpeak alſo for Laches, Do you maintain, 
that Valour is the knowledge of things that are ter- 


rible 


rible and of things in which one may teſtifie ſome 
aſſurance and confidence? 
Nic. Ves, I do maintain it. 
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Soc. You maintain alſo, that this Knowledge is E. ;s nor 
not given to all ſorts of People, ſeeing it is not known #nown to 


neither to the Phyſicians nor to the Prophets, and 
that yet no body can be valiant without this Know- 


Phyſicians 
as Phyſeci- 
ans, nor yet 


ledge. Is not this what you ſaid > - to Prophets 
Nic. Yes, doubtleſs, as ſuch, 


Soc. Then we may apply the Proverb in thisCaſe : 
That it is not the ſame of every wild Sow, every wild 
Sow is not valiant and couragious. MY 

Nic. No, {urely. 

Soc. It is evident by this, Nictas, that you are ful- 
ly perſwaded, that the wild * Sow of Crommion was 
not couragious, whatever the Ancients have ſaid of 
her. I do not tell you this in Jeſt, but in good ear- 
neſt ; he, who ſpeaks as you, muſt not of neceſſity 
admit of any Courage in Beaſts, or grant, that the 
Lions, Leopards,Boars,know many things which moſt 
Men are ignorant of, becauſe of their being too diffi- 
cult. Beſides, he who maintains, that Valour is what 


you fay it is, muſt alſo maintain, that Lions, Bulls, 
Harts, Foxes, are born equally valiant one with ano- 


ther. | | 

Lac. By all that's ſacred, Socrates, you ſpeak to 
admiration. Tell us then truly, Nas, do you be- 
lieve, that Beaſts, which are generally reckon'd full 
of Courage, are more underſtanding than we, or 
dare you go againſt the common Opinion, and main- 
tain, that they have not Courage? | 

Nic. I tell you in a word, Laches , that I don't 
call neither Beaſt not Man, nor any thing whatever, 
that, through imprudence and ignorance, fears not 


by The Aim of Socrates 15 to try Nicias and to ſhake him in 


his Opinion by making him tear that his Principle would 


hurt their Religion ; for if the wild Sow of Crommion had not 


been valiant and couragious, Theſeus is not ſo great a Hero for 


having overcome her, nor Hercules for having defeated the 
Lion of Nemea: ; | 


O0 2 the 


_ Laches : Or, of Valour. 


the things that are terrible, valiant and couragious ; 


but | call them fearleſs and ſenſleſs! Alas! Do you 
think, that I call all Children, who, through impru— 
dence, fear no danger, valiant and couragious? In 


. my Opinion, to be without fear, and to be valiant, 


are two very different things: There is nothing more 
rare than Valour accompanied with Prudence, and 
nothing more common than Boldneſs, Audacioulſneſs 
and Intrepidity accompanied with Imprudence: for 
it is the property of moſt Men and Women, of all 
/7 Beaſts and Children. In a word, thoſe whom you 
f and molt People call Valiant, I call Raſh and Fool. 
hardy, and I give the Name of Valiant only to thoſe 
who are Prudent and Wile ; theſe only are the Per- 
| ſons 1 mean. 
For Nicias Lac. Do you ſee, Socrates, * how he offers It 


Was very 
den : : 
bey ic. Man; for he ſtrives to rob all thoſe, who paſs for 
See the Re- ſuch, of that Glory. | 
mark. Nic. That is none of my defign, Laches, do not 


. you fret your ſelf, I know that you and Lamacbus 


who was Ge. dre prudent and wiſe if you be valiant. I ſay the 

neral of the lame of many of our Athenians. f 

Athenians Lc. I Tho' I could anſwer you in your own Coin, 
1 5 wy yet I will not, leſt yon ſhould accuſe me || of being 

biades in illl- natur d and toul-mouth'd. 

the Expedi- Soc. Don't ſay ſo. Laches, I ſee plainly you do 


zien of Sic i- not perceive that Nicias hath learned theſe fins 
Iy, where 


he was kil- 


led. 
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Wiſdom and Prudence were the true Character of N- 
cias, who undertook nothing but where he ſaw at leaſt an ap- 
parent Safety, and who, by waiting for Opportunities to act 
ſafely, did often let them flip ; which begot him the Chara. 
cter of a cowardly Man: however, he undertook things well 
and executed em better, performing his part always well. 

+ Lacbes{peaks like one that's a little touch*d, for he would 
ſay, that he could anſwer Nicias that he is not valiant, becautc 
he 1s too prudent and too wiſe : As indeed the Poets them- 
ſelves taxed his Prudence with Cowardice. 

The Greek Copy ſays , Leſt you ſhould take me for a Man of 
the Tribe of Aixionides : For the People of that Tribe were 
much cry'd down for their railing Temper and ill Nature. 


things 


z cenſe to himſelf, as if he were the only valiant 


49 4 


tue? 


Laches Or, of Valoar. 


things of our Friend Damon, and that Damon is the 


intimate Friend of Prodicus the ableſt of all the So- 


phiſts for that kind of Diſtinctions. 


Lac. Oh, Socrates, it becomes a Sophiſt very well 


to make Oſtentation of his vain Subtilties; but for a 


Man like Nicias, whom the Athenians have choſen. 


to fit at the Helm of the Republick .... ... 

Soc. My dear Laches, it well becomes a Man who 
hath ſo great Affairs upon his Hands, to ſtudy to be 
more learned and more wile than others; wherefore 
think that Nzczas deſerves to be heard, and that we 
ought at leaſt to enquire into his Reaſons why he 
defines! Valour thus. | 5 

Lac. Enquire then as much as you pleaſe, So- 
crates. 45 8 

Soc. Tis what I am going to do; but don't think 
that I acquit you of it, and that you ſhall not affiſt 
me in ſome things: Liſten a little then, and take 
heed to what I am going to lay, 


Lac. I ſhall do ſo, fince it pleaſes you, 
Nicier, 


Soc. That is ſo far well: Now come on, ! 
pray you tell us, in reſuming the Matter from the 


beginning; Is it not true, that at firſt we conſidered 


Valour * as a part of Virtue? 
Nic. Tis true. 
Soc. Did not you anſwer, that Valour was certain- 
ly but one part, and that there were other parts, 
which all together were called by the Name of Vir- 


Nic. How could I fay otherwiſe ? 


Soc. You ſay then as I do: for, beſides Valour, I 


acknowledge there are other parts of Virtue, as 


Temperance, Juſtice, and many others; don't you 


alſo acknowledge them ? 
Nic. Doubtleſs I do. XY 
Soc. That's good, we are agreed upon this Point: 


* Socrates would prove, that Virtue being one, he, who has 


- ou. d 1, 


Oo 3 -7 


not all the parts that compoſe it, cannot brag of being vir- 
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Laches : Or, of Yalour. 


Let us go then to thoſe things which you call ter. 


rible; and wherein you ſay a Man may ſthew ſome 
Aſſurance and Confidence; let us examine them well 


leſt it happen that you underſtand them one way 


and we another; we are going to tell you what we 
think of them. If you don't agree with us you will 


correct us. We believe the things which you call 


terrible are ſuch as inſpire People with Terror and 
Fear; and that thoſe wherein you ſay we may ſhew 
ſome Aſſurance are ſuch as do not inſpire us with 
that Fear: Now thoſe that cauſe Fear, are neither 
things that have already happened, nor things that 
actually happen, but ſuch as we expect; for Fear 
is only the ExpeQation of an Evil to come. Ar 
not you of this Opinion, Laches? Ct Tie 

Lac. Yes, yes perfectly. 

Soc. This then is our Sentiment, Nicias. By thoſe 
things that. are terrible, we underſtand the Evils to 
come; and by the things wherein one may ſhew 
ſome aſſurance, we underitand thoſe things which 
are alſo ro come, and which appear good, or, at 
leaſt, don't appear to be ill. Do you admit our De- 
finition or not? gee 1 

Nic. Les, yes, J admit it. 

Soc. Then it is the Knowledge of thoſe things 
which you call Valour ? OY e 

Nic. Les, it is. 2 

Soc. Let us go to a third Point, and ſee if we can 
agree upon that too. N 

Nic. What is that? 

Soc. You ſhall hear it preſently. We ſay, that is, 
Laches and I, that in all things * Science never dit- 
fers from it ſelf; it is not one thing, as to things 

Een, 8 pal. 

* Socrates would make Nicias underſtand, that in defining 
Valour to be the Knowledge of things that are terrible, that 1s t0 
ſay, of Evils to come, he has not been large enough in his 
Definition; for Knowledge extending it ſelf to what is pal, 
what is preſent, and what is to come, Valonr muſt have al 
that extent if it be truly a Science. Then We. muſt ſay, thit 
it is the Knowledge of all the Eyil and of all the Good — 


— 
— 
— — 


Laches: Or, of Valbar. 
paſt, to know how they paſſed ; another. as to the 
things preſent, to know how they are and howthey 
happen 3 and another upon the things to come, to 
know how they will be and how they will fall out; 
but it is always the ſame : For example as to 
Health, Let the Time be what it will, Phiſick never 
differs from it ſelf, it is always the ſame Art of Phi- 
fick that Judges of it, and that ſees what has been, 


what is and what will be healthful or unhealthful. 


Husbandry in the ſame manner judges of what has 
come, of what is now come and of what will come. 
And, as to War, you can very well teſtifie, and will 
be believed, that the Art of a General extends it felf 
to all, to what is paſt, what is preſent and to what 
is to come; that he has no occaſion for the Art of 
Divination, and that on the contrary he has it at 


command, as knowing better than it, what happens For if the 
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and what ought to happen. Is not the Law it ſelf Per 


commanded 


expreſs in that? For it commands not that the Divi- h Genera! 
ner ſhall command the General, but that the Gene- he would * 
ral fhall command the Diviner. Is not this what en be Ge- 


we ſay, Laches? 


Lac. Yes certainly, Socrates, 

Soc. And you, Nicias, do you alſo ſay as we do, 
and do you agree, that Knowledge, being always the 
ſame, Judges equally of what is paſt, what is pre- 
ſent, and what to come? | 

Nic. Yes, I ſay as you ſay; for I think it cannot 


be otherwiſe. 


Soc. You ſay then, moſt excellent Nicias, that 


Valour is the Knowledge of things that are terrible, 


of thoſe that are not ſo? Is not that what you 
ay ? | | 
Nic. Yes. f | 4 
Soc. Have not we agreed, that thoſe things that 
are terrible are Evils to come; and thoſe things that 
004 are 


hath been, that is, and that ſhall be; for Valour ought no leſs 
to judge of what has been, and of what is, than of what will 
* ut of what uſe is it? That Socrates will male plain by and 


neral him- 


ſelf. 
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Laches: Or, of Valour. 


ſurance, is ſome Good that we expect? 
Mic. We are agreed upon it. 


- 


are not terrible, and in which we can ſhew ſome af: 


Soc. And that Knowledge does not extend it elf 
ut alſo to things preſent 


only to what is to come, 
and to what is paſt. 
Mic. I agree in that. | 

Soc. Then it is not true, that Valour is only the 
Knowledge of things that are terrible, and of thoſe 
that are not terrible; for it does not only know the 
Good and the Evil that is to come, but its Juriſdi. 
ction extends as far as that of other Sciences, and 
it alſo judges of what is paſt and of what is preſent 
and, in a word, of all things whether they be near at 
hand or at a diſtance. | 

Nic. That ſeems to be true. | F 

Soc. Then you have only defined to us the third 


part of Valour, but we deſir'd you to give us a full 
definition of it: At preſent ir ſeems to me, that, ac- 


tent you ſay. 


If he want- 
ed any one 


of thoſe 


cording to your Principles, *tis the Knowledge not 


only of things that are terrible and not terrible, & but 
alſo of almoſt all the Good and all the Evil at what 
diſtance ſoever they be from us before or after. Have 
you then changed your Sentiment, Nicias ? what do 
r | 6 
Nic. It appears to me, that Valour has all the ex. 


Soc. That being ſo, do you think that a valiant 
Man wants any part of Virtue, if it be true, that he 
knows all the Good and all the Evils that have been, 
that are, and that may be? and do you believe, 
that ſuch a Man can want Temperance, Juſtice, and 


©::alities he Sunctity? he to whom alone it belongs to uſe a 


would not 
be valiant, 


prudent Precaution againſt all the Evils that may 


* Socrates will have us underſtand, that Valour puts us in 2 
condition to attract the Good and to avoid the Evil that may 
happen to us on the part of Man and on the part of God; 
for it may ſerve to correct what is paſt, to diſpoſe well of 
what is preſent,” and to uſe wiſe Precautions againſt what is 
to come. It is ſo ſolid a Principle that nothing can ſhake it. 
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af: happen to him on the part of Man and „Valbur conſiſis then in it 
Jon the part of God, and to put himſelf enn 2 oo nd {1 
n a condition to draw from thence all 8% 5. — — 

ſelf Ne Good that can be expected, ſeeing as, not only on the part of | 
ent Nhe knows how he qught to behave him- Aden bur alſo on the part | 
ſelf both tawards Man and towards God. of God, 4 


Nic. What you ſay now, Socrates, ſeems to have 1 
the Mmething in it. 1 ll 
ok Scc. Valour then is not a part of Virtue, but is 1 
the M Virtue in all its parts? 1 | 
di. Nic. So it ſeems to m. I 
nd MW Soc. Yet we ſaid, that it was but a part of it. | 
nt, WM Nic. We did fo. Pi | 
ar Soc. And what we ſaid then does not new appear ll 
bien 5 Eli ice þ w J 

Nic. I own it, | a | | 


d WM Soc. And conſequently, Nicias, we have not yet 

bound out what Valour is?: TY 

+ Nic. * I am of your mind. . 

t Lac. Yet I ſhould have thought, my dear Nicias, 

t hy the Contempt you ſhew'd of me, when was an- 

t ſwering Socrates, that you would have found it out 

e better than another, and I had great hopes, that, with 

0 ue aſſiſtance of Damon's high Wiſdom, you would 
have accomplith'@ it very well. 

8 Nic. Cheer up, Laches, that is admirable. You 

link it nothing that you appeared very ignorant of 

what relates to Valour, provided I appear as igno- 

ant.as you; you regard nothing but that, and you 

believe your ſelf to be no way blameable; when you 

have me for a Companion, in that Ignorance which 


* Nicias does not comprehend, that which Socrates makes 
him almoſt touch with his Finger, that Virtue cannot be di- 
vided, and that every one of its parts is Virtue intire. Valour 
s not without Temperance, Sanctity and Juſtice, and there is 
not one of thoſe without Valour. But how comes it about that 
(cas and Laches do not underſtand this Language 2 Tis be- 
cauſe they were us d to the unhappy Diſtinctions of * 
ho had filled their Minds with their falſe Ideas, and who had 
funed Virtue by dividing it and cutting it in pieces. This will 
be explained more at large in the following Dialogue. 
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218 Laches: Or, of Vulbur. 
Is ſo ſcandalous to Men of Quality: But that's tha 
— — buff 

| — Avp always to others. For my part, I think Lam anfinerZ 


ed indifterently welt. If I am deceived in any thing 
beter 9% dont pretend to be infallible, I ſhall undeceive ml 


mop fs ti ſelf, by taking Inſtructions, whether it be from Da. 


ale Mart. mon, whom you would 10 — ridicule, tho youll 
| never ſaw, nor knew him; or from any others; and 
when I am well inſtructed, I will communicate my 
knowledge to you; for I am not envious, and you ſeem 
to me to have great need of Inſtruction. 5 
Lac. And for you, Nicias, if we may believe you, 
you'll ſuddenly be the eighth wiſe Man: In the mean 
time, for all this fine Rea ſoning, I adviſe Lyſimachus & 
Meleſias to ſend us and our good Councils for the 
Education of their Children, a going, and if they'll 
believe me, as I have juſt now ſaid, they'll fix only wheir 
upon Socrates; for, as for my part, if my Children I ing 
were old enough, I would do ſo. JM our 1 
Nic. Oh! as for that agree with you. If Socrates MW fome 
will take care of our Children, weneed not look out MW ſu 
for another Maſter, and I am ready to give him my W fay, 
Son Niceratus, if he will be ſo good as to take M Chil 
charge of him: But always, when I ſpeak to him of W Ig 
that, he recommends me to other Maſters and refu- MW wel] 
Ks me his Aſſiſtance. Try then Lyſimachus, if you MW deſir 
can have any more Power over him, and if he will time 
have ſo much Complaiſance for you. WM com 
I/ It would bean Act of Juſtice: * Becauſe, for MW not 
my part, I would do for him what I would not do how 
for many others. What do you ſay then, Socrates * WM Tis 
will you ſuffer your ſelf to be prevailed upon, and WM 5 
will you take charge of theſe Children to make them WW witt 
virtyous? * God 
Soc. He muſt be a very ſtrange and cruel Man that at 


This Paſſage muſt not be tranſlated as des Serres tranſlated 
it, 1 would give him more, Lyſimachus had no thoughts of ſpeak- 
ing of a Salary : That would have too much offended Socrates, 
who did not teach for Money; nor does the Greek Exprefiioa 


* 


bear more than I have ſaid. 


others: But you ſee very well, that we labour all 


md Fu 0e 


nder the ſame Uncertainty and Perplexity. Then 
IJ why ſhould I be preferred? I think that neither one 
or other of us deſerves preference: And, if it be 


ſp, conſider if I am not going to give you good Ad- 
vice: I am of opinion (we are alone, and we will 
not diſcover our ſelves) 1 am of 1 that we 
ſhould all ſeek the beſt Maſter, firſt for our ſelves, 
and then for theſe Children, and for that end not to 
ſhare Expences , nor any thing elſe in the World: 

r 1 ſhall never adviſe. our remaining in the ſtate 
wherein we now are. If any body deride us for go- 
ing ſtill to School at theſe Years, we will defend 


cur ſelves by the Authority of Homer, who ſays in 7 the 15th 
ſome place, That tis very bad for the Poor to be Book of his 


ſhame-faced, And thus, by laughing at all they can Odyll, 
ſay, we ſhall take care of our ſelves and of theſe 
Children. | 

| Ly. That Council, Socrates, pleaſes me infinitely 
well; and, for my part, the older I am, the more 
deſire I ſhall have to inſtru my ſelf at the ſame 
time with our Children. Do then as you have ſaid, 
come to Morrow-morning early to my Houſe; do 
not fail therein, I pray you, that we may adviſe 
how to put in practice what we have reſolved upon. 
Tis time that this Converſation ſhould break up. 
Soc. I will not fail therein, Ly/tmachus, I will be 
— you to Morrow morning very early, if it pleaſe 
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vill not contribute to make Children as honeſt as 
CY they can be. For my part, if in the Converſation 
e have now had together, I had appeared more 
kkarned and the reſt more ignorant, I would have 
I thought you had reaſon to chuſe me preferably to 


——_ 


{ A Fier that Plato had, in the foregoing Dialogue, 
/ \ giv'n, as it were, a Specimen of the falſe No. 
tions that prevail'd in his Time, and had infected 


the chief Perſons of the Republick, here he diſcoyers 


tteir Authors, and attacks them with abundance of 
Nane force. He therefore introduces Socrates diſputing 
with Protagoras, who was the moſt conſiderable of 


all the Sophiſts, and the Perſon who, by the Art of 
poyſoning Mens Minds, had acquired the greateſt 
Reputation, and moſt Riches. '- 4 | 
At fut he ſhews, with a natural Simplicity, the 
Veneration Wh had throughout all Greece for thoſe 
Impoſtors. They were followed where-ever they 
went, and they no ſooner arrived in any City but the 
News of it. was ſpread abroad all over; People 
Hock d to; them with all. poſſible eagerneſs, and their 
Houſes were filled betimes in the Morning. Men 

that were. ſo. followed could not be without ſome 
Jort of Merit, and particularly in ſuch a- diſcerning 
Age as that. *Tis alſo evident, that Protagoras was 

a Man of great Wit, and expreſs'd himſelf with won. 

derful eaſe. What is it thoſe two Qualities could 

not do, eſpecially when ſupported by a deal of Fre 
Jumption, which rarely fails to attend them? Inſtan- 
ces of it are ſeen daily, ſo that it is needleſs to cite 
dem. Who is it that goes to examine whether 1 
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Scphilts, who affiſted therein by their Leaders. 
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Doctors vent falſe Maxims? Who is it that is able 
diſtinguiſh the falſe Gloſs of Opinion from the 
ue Light of Knowledge? They ſpeak agreeably; 
they flatter our Paſſions and Prejudices; they pro- 
miſe us Knowledge and Virtue, and fill us with an 


high Conceit of our ſelves. What needs there more 


to make them be followed >  _ | 

This was the Profeſſion of the Sophiſts. As no- 
thing is ſo oppoſite to that Spirit of Error as true 
Philoſophy, Socrates was a mortal Enemy to thoſe 
falſe Teachers, and Plato, who trod in his Foot- 
ſteps, could not vex them worſe than by preſerving 
the Memory of all the Diſputes that that wiſe Man 
had with them on ſeveral Occaſions, and of all the 
Banters he put upon them. This is what he does in 
kveral Dialogues, as the Sophiſt, Euthydeme, Gor- 


zias, Hippias, and Protagoras. 


[ have put this laſt after Laches, becauſe it is a 
natural Continuation of it; for here is examined that 
famous Queſtion, If Virtue can be taught? and what 
Valour is, properly ſpeaking. _ | 

Nothing is more natural than the Plan of that 
Dialogue, and nothing more ſolid than the Manner 


in which it is performed. | 


A young Man become fond of the Sophiſts, goes 


to Socrates before break of Day, to beg of him to 
conduQt him to Protagoras, who was juſt arrived at 


Athens. Socrates agrees. They go to the Houſe of 


Callias, where he lodged ; and Callias, was one of 
the Chiefs of the Republick. | | 


They find Protagoras walking in the midſt of a 


n and Foreigners, who liſtened to 
him as to an Oracle. Prodicus of Ceos and Hippias 
of E/ze, two of the greateſt Sophiſts of the Age, 
were allo there. And therefore the Victory which 
Socrates obtains in this famous Diſpute, ought to 
be lookt upon as the defeat of all rhe Party of the 


At 
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At firſt Protagoras ſeems to be an admirable Man 


to prove that Vertue can be taught, he tells a ve 
ingenious Story, and it muſt be confeſſed, that he 
gives his Opinion the moſt ſpecious Colours that 
could be, he omits nothing that can be ſaid, and 
what he ſays is every Day repeated by People who 
are far from thinking themſelves to be Sophiſts. 
Socrates confutes him with a dexterity that can. 
not be ſufficiently praiſed ; and by his way of treat. 
ing them he teaches us, that at all times, when one 
has to do with that ſort of People, the true Secret, 
to get the depth of them, is not to ſuffer them to 
ſpeak ſo much as they would, and to make their 
chimerical Syſtems; for they avoid and ſhift off all 
your Arguments, and eſcape from you at laſt by 
their long Diſcourſes. You muſt then oblige them 
to anſwer poſitively, and without rambling, to all 
vou ack them: with this Precaution the Diſpute will 


ſoon be at an end. That very Man who when ſuf. 


fered to Harangue and make Orations upon any thing 
has many times confounded every Body, ſeems to be 
Weakneſs it ſelf when he is kept cloſe and confined 
to the Limits of a regular Diſpute. In ſhort, *tis ſeen 
that Protagoras has nothing but ſome confuſed No- 
tions, that which he hath fcrap'd up by his undigeſt- 
ed Reading, and that inſtead of Knowledge he has 
nothing but a monſtrous Heap of Opinions which 
contradiQt and deſtroy one another when they ate 
founded to the bottom and compared together. 
The Aim of Socrates, in this Dialogue, is not to 
confound and triumph over the Sophiſts , he has 1 
more noble proſpect; he would cure the Arhenans 
of affecting them ſo much, and teach important 
Truths, the Ignorance of which is the only Source 
of all the Evils that happen to Men, not only in this 
Life but alſo in that which is to come. | - 
The firſt Truth is, That there is nothing more 
dangerous than to ſubmit our ſelves to all ſorts of 
Teachers, and that it is not the ſame with Sciences 
which nouriſh the Soul, as with Food that nou 
I 


he Introduttion.to Protagoras 
iſhes the Body. The latter may be bought by eve- 
y one; for, after they have bought it, they may 

ry it home in Veſſels of ſmall value, and, before 


they uſe it, they have time to adviſe with thoſe who 


now whether it be good or bad, and can teach them 
tow to uſe it: Whereas if one buy Knowledge of 
the firſt that comes, he expoſes himſelf to very great 


; 
: 
, 
: 
* 


x 
1 
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Anger; for in buying it he has no other Veſſel to 


put it into but the 
of that which is put into it, and which, from the 
ſery Minute that it receives the DoQtrin, is cured 
or poyſoned for ever, unleſs ſome good Phyſician be 
found to reſtore it to its former ſtate, which is very 
hard to do. | 


The ſecond Truth is, That thoſe falſe Teachers, 


ty teaching that Virtue is compoſed of different 
Parts which have no dependance upon. one another, 


ul it ſelf, which always favours | 


do entirely deſtroy it, and corrupt the Mind and the 


| Heart of their Diſciples; for they bring them to vain 


Allurance, that they may have ſome Parts of Virtue 
without having the reſt, and be, for example, tem- 
perate without being Juſt ; juſt without being tem- 


perate or pious, and valiant tho' impious; and 


thereby put them out of condition of ever becoming 
virtuous. To divide Virtue thus, and to tear it, if 
we may venture to ſay ſo, to pieces, is abſolutely to 
annihilate it and deſtroy it. | | | 

Virtue is one in its Principle and Object; it is in- 
diviſible and eternal as they are, and all its Acts de- 
pend upon it ſelf; tho' each of them have certain 
diſtinguiſhing Characters, yet they are inſeperable 
and ind iviſible; they always hold together by ſome 
common tye ; they can neither be limited nor mo- 
mentary, but are all eternal as Virtue that produ- 
ceth them, and as the Soul whereof they are the 
Life: In a word, Virtue is intire in every Act, and 


not Virtue. A Demonſtration of this might be made: 
Where the Spirit of God is not, there is no Virtue 


| and where the Spirit of God is, there Virtue is 23 
FE arily 


no Act of Virtue periſhes, for all that periſhes is 
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farily with all its Parts, and by conſequence a juſt 
Man is temperate and pious; a temperate Man is 
valiant and Juſt ; and he who is valiant is neither im. 
ious, debauched, nor unjuſt. Theſe are natural and 
inconteſtable Truths in ſpight of the Illuſions of our 
Prejudices. | RS 
The third Truth that Socrates would teach ig 
That it does not belong to every body to explain 
the Poets, and that the Sophiſts, who boaſted of 


| great learning in that, could do nothing but ſpoil | 


the fineſt Paflages of the Poets, and thoſe that con- 
tained the ſoundeſt Theology and the greateſt Max- 
ims of Morality. Here is found a ſmall Diſſerta. 
tion upon a Paſſage of Simonides, who, in one of 
his Poems, which Time has robb'd us of, quarelled 
with that famous Sentence of Pittacus, It is a dit. 
cult thing to be virtuous. Simonides finds fault with 
that; he would have had him ſay, it is a difficult 
thing to become virtuous, and at the ſame time that 
it is not impoſſible, but that it is abſolutely impoſ: 
ſible to be ſo always; for there is no Man upon 
Earth who is innocent and Juſt all his Life-time, and 
we mult not hope to find any ſuch. God alone is 
unchangeable and conſtant in the perfection of Vir- 
tue, and thoſe whom he ſupports and favours. This 
Theology, which is ſo agreeable to the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, pleaſes Socrates, and *tis he himſelf who 
draws pure Light from out of the middle of the 
Darkneſs wherein thoſe Sophiſts had wrapt it up, 
by their bad Criticiſms and talſe Explications. We 
may thereby ſee what profound Judgment a Man 
muſt have, to enable him to explain the Poets with 


| ſucceſs, that is to ſay for the publick good. 


Perverſus 
| nondicitur 
2 niſi qui de- 
| Pravatus a 
recto eſt. 
S. Hierom, 
Eccll. C hap, | 


This Paſſage of Simonides leads Socrates to touch 
upon a fifth Truth, which is this, That in order to 
become good one muſt have been wicked, ſo to be- 
come wicked one mult have been good. For no body 
can be called perverſe bur he who from a good Man 
is become wicked. This Maxime does not appear at 


fuſt to be what it really is: It is very — and 
| au 


— 


confe 
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draws into the knowledge of this firſt Truth, which 
is one of the 1olid Foundations of Platonick Philoſo- 
phy, that Men were created perfect, and that rhey 
have fallen from that perfection by the unhappy uſe 
they made of their liberty. Therefore we muſt not 


expect a perfect Man in this World: and, as Simoni- 
4e did, we muſt, with all ourt Heart, love and praiſe | 


thoſe who have feweſt Failings, and who commit 
nothing that is Rune 


From this Sentiment of Simonidos, Socrates alſo 
draws the Explication of this ſixth Truth, That the 


[njuſtice of Men ought not to obliterate in us thoſe 


certain Sentiments which Nature has ingraven in our 


Heart, and which this Poet calls by the Name of 


Neceſſuiy, becauſe we muſt abſolutely ſubmit unto 
and obey them, or ceaſe to be Men. For example, 
all the Cauſes of Complaint that an ill-humoured 
Father and Mother, an unjuſt Country, or a cruel 
Maſter can give us, will never juſtifie our Averſion 
to them, nor authoriſe a Spirir of Diſobedience, Ven- 
geance or Revolt. Let them treat us never ſo ill, 
we ought to love them, praile them. ſerve them, &c. 
And upon this Subject Socrates docs, with an Elo- 
quence, that may be called Chriſtian, ſhew the dif- 
ference there is in thoſe Occaſions between the Con- 
duct of a good and a bad Man. ELD 
Theſe great Truths which Socrates draws from 


| the Poem of Simonides, do not hinder him from ac- 


knowledging, that Philoſophers, who treat of diffi- 
cult and important Queſtions, ought to have re- 
courſe to the Poets, and to change the Diſpute into 
a Diſſertation upon the Senſe that ought to be given 
toa Verſe; for we cannot addreſs qgr ſelves to them 
to demand rhe reaſon of what they ſay. The moſt 
lgnorant will diſpute with the moſt Learned even to 
the end of Time; for what will you do to convince 


him? his Wilſulneſs and Ignorance are much ſtronger 


than your Reaſons. And if you diſpute with a learn- 
ed Man, he will not always have the Courage to 


confeſs that he is in the wrong: private Intereſt, or 
| P p Jea - 
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Jealouſie and Vanity, too frequent Companions of ! 
that ſort of Knowledge, will hinder him from ſub. the 
mitting to the cleareſt of Truths, even tho' he him. wh 
ſelf be ſecretly convinced of them: Where then I] ſel 
will be the end of the Diſpute ? The ſureſt way is Y wil 
to leave the Poets there, and to preſs your Man I to: 
upon his own Principles, for which he is obliged to of 
give a Reaſon. | 

After this Precaution Socrates, to decide the Que. 
ſtion that is the Subject of the Diſpute, would have I anc 
it agreed on what Knowledge properly is, and would MW we 
have it determined if it be the Slave of the Paſſ. MY Ve 
ons, as People fanſie it to be; or, if it be ſtrong the 
enough to govern Men ſurely : And 'tis in this alſo wi 
that Socrates appears to be a divine Man, for he cer 
makes it appear that Knowledge is the ſtrongeſt ſel 
thing in the World, that it alone can put Man in a MY me 
{tate never to be overcome by his Paſhons, and that all 
it alone will always deliver him from the greateſt the 
Dangers, and will make him triumph over all the 
Powers of the Earth, that ſhall arm themſelves to eſt 
Et cognoſ- force him to commit any thing contrary to the light of 
| cetis veri- of this Science. This agrees exactly with thoſe ad- | 
[| =_ 5 mirable Words of our Lord ſpoken to the Jews, 7: ſu 
berabit hall know the Truth, and the Truth ſpall make you WM |: 

vos, S. Jom free. Socrates might have drawn this great Notion 
| 8. 32. from the Words of Solomon, who ſays, that the fle 

|  Scientia #nowledge of Wiſdom will give Life to him that has 


'F ſapientie 77, For by Knowledge Socrates means the Know: al 
. 1 ledge of God, and of the Truth. Knowledge, which it 
| Zccleſ. 7. is the Source of all Vertues, and which makes Tem- fle 
perance, Juſtice, Valour, Sanctity, Strength, c. The Fl 

A Propoſition of Sccrates, applied to other Sciences, le; 
would be perfectly ridiculous. m 

The cauſe of Vertue being known, ſo is alſo that d) 

EW | of Vice, by reaſon they are Contraries. *Tis there: 0j 
fore Ignorance that occaſions Vice : From whence m 

it follows by neceſſary Conſequence, that thoſe who Ic 

commit Wickedneſs, do it whether they will or not. Vi 


Moll 
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Moſt Men will not agree to this Principle; on 


the contrary, they maintain that we commit Evil 
when we know it, and that it depends upon our 
ſelves to ſhun it, and that we refuſe to do Good, 
with an intire Knowledge and with a full Power 
to follow it. And when they are asked the Reaſon 
of this ſtrange Conduct, they ſay that it is becauſe 
Man is enflav'd by his ſenſual Pleaſures. 

"Tis therefore proper to enquire into this vulgar 
and ill underſtood Reaſon ; for when once that is 
well clear'd up, it will be evidently known what 
Vertue is, the reſemblance that Valour has with all 
the other Parts of that Vertue, will appear, and it 
will be agreed that this Principle of Socrates is fo 
certain a Truth, that even thoſe who think them- 
ſelves the furtheſt from it, and that contradict it 
moſt, comply therewith without perceiving it, and 
allow it, contrary to their Deſign, in terms of which 
they know not the Senſe and Force. 

Theſe are the indiſputable Maxims that Socrates 
eſtabliſhes, and which are neceſſary for the deciſion 
of the Queſtion. | | 

Pleaſure is a Good, and Grief is an Evil. Plea- 


ſure which leads to Grief is an Evil, and Grief which 


leads to Pleaſure is a Good. Wa 

There is no Body but who ſeeks after Good, and 
flees from Evil.” | 

Theſe Principles being fuppoſed, when *tis ſaid 
a Man knowing Evil, will notwithſtanding commit 
it; and that knowing Good, he doth not ceaſe to 
flee from it, becauſe he is enſlavd hy his ſenſual 
Pleaſure, it is not meant there of Pleaſure which 
leads to Grief, for that is an Evil; neither is it 
meant of Grief which leads to Pleaſure, for no Bo- 
dy commits Evil for the ſake of Grief: It is ſpoke 
of Pleaſure ſynonymous of Good. Which is as 
much as to ſay, that this Man ſhuns Good and fol- 
lows Evil becauſe he is thereunto inclin'd by Good 
which every Body will own to be rigiculous, 
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But why 1s not the Good that inclines us capable 
to ſurmount the Evil? And why are the Evils the 
ſtrongeſt, even when Goodnels inclines us? There 
is a manifeſt Contradiction there. Some will ſay 
it is becauſe the Evils are greater and more nume- 


rous than the Good. But this is ſtill more ri. 


diculous, for from thence it will follow, that to 
be overcome by the Good, is to chuſe the greate 
Evils in room of the leaſt Good. 
From whence comes ſo ſtrange a Choice? It can 
proceed only from this, that we cannot meaſure the 
greatneſs of the Good and of the Evil, and cannot 
diſtinguiſh the one from the other. Then we do 
not deceive our ſelves but for want of Knowledge; 
that is to ſay, through Ignorance : And this is what 
Socrates deligns to prove. Therefore *tis Knowledge 
that brings forth Temperance, Juſtice, SanCtity, Va- 
lour, Strength, Cc. Or, rather, all thoſe Vertues are 
nothing but Knowledge it ſelf; and conſequently 
Knowledge, tar from being overcome by the Paſſi- 
ons, is on the other hand able alone to triumph 
over them; always Miſtreſs where ever it is: Know- 
ledge alone can deliver us, and Ignorance alone 
can deſtroy us. This Doctrine is altogether conſo- 


Ro n. 1.28. nant to what the Chriſtian Religion teaches us, That 


2 Theſ. 


2. . 


Men not being willing to retain God in their know: 
edge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind. And 
God fhall fend them a Spirit of Error. 

But how comes it that Socrates aſſerting that 
Vertue is a Science, maintains at the fame time that 
it can't be taught? For it is certain that all Sciences 
can be taughs. How then doth Socrates agree with 
himſelf? This Contradiction is not ſo difficult to 
reconcile as that of Protagoras, who would have 
Vertue to be quite another thing. than Science, and 
who notwichſtanding pretends that it may be taught. 


There are ſome Sciences which Men teach; but 


od 
— — 
: 


there is one that Men do nor teach, and that can 

be learnt from po other but God. This is what So- 

crates would have us to underſtand, and _ 
tho 
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thoſe falſe Teachers, who are accuſtomed to make 
ill uſe of human Sciences, could not perceive. 


Since Science is Vertue, Valour can be nothing but 
Science; and conſequently, all Boldneſs, that is not 


accompanied with Prudence, can't be call'd Valour ; 
for, on the contrary, it is Ignorance. Valour is the 
Science of Things that are terrible; that is to ſay, 


that of two Things that are terrible, it induceth us 


to chuſe that which is the leaſt, and to chuſe it even 
with the hazard of our Life; as we have ſeen in 
Laches. | | 

I ſhall not enter upon the particular Beauties of 


this Dialogue, which conſiſt in the variety, and in 
the livelineſs of the Characters; in the Mirth and 


pleaſant Humours of Socrates, in the Simplicity and 
Nobleneſs of the Narratives, and in the Knowledge 
of Antiquity therein diſcovered ; thoſe Beaurie s are 
perceptible enough. OY 
But I can't but relate a Paſſage here which ſeems 
to me very remarkable, and which Socrates only 
touches en paſſant, without inſiſting upon it, as find ing 
it too Sublime for thoſe with whom he convers'd: 
It is when he ſays, That even though the Pleaſures 


of the World were not attended by any kind of Evil 


in this Life, yet they would be no leſs bad, becauſe 


they cauſe Men to rejoyce , and to rejoyce in Vice, is 
the moſt deplorable of all States, and the Puniſome nt 


| of Sin. 


We muſt not finiſh this Argument without ſpeak- 
ing of the Date of this Dialogue, as to which A- 
theneus accuſeth Plato to have committed very con- 
ſiderable Faults in Chronology. The whole ſtrength 
of his Criticiſm conſiſts in this. Plato tells us that 
this Diſpute of Socrates againſt Protagoras happen d 
the Year after the Poet Pherecrates his Play, call'd, 
Ie Savages, was acted. This Play was acted in 
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the time of the Archon Ariſftion, in the 4th Year of 


the Seth Olympiad. The true Time then of this 
Diſpute, according to Plato, is the Year after; that 
is to ſay, the firſt Year of the goth Olympiad, in 


Pp 3 the 
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the time of the Archon Afﬀyphilus. Yet here are 
two things that contradict this Date. 3 
The firſt is, That by a Paſlage in a Play of Eupo. 
Iiss, which was acted a Year before that of Phere. 
crates, it appears that Protagoras was then at Athens: 
Now Plato ſays poſitively, that in the time of this 
Diſpute, that is to ſay, the firſt Year of the goth 0. 
lympiad, Protagoras arrived at Athens but three 
Days before. 5 
The ſecond is, That Hippias q Eleis, was preſent 
at that Diſpute, which could not be; for the Truce 
which the Athenians had concluded with the Lace. 
demonians being expired, no Peloponeſian could be at 
Athens at that time. mw 15 | 
I ſhould not have reviv'd this Cenſure, if Caſaubon, 
that wiſe and judicious Critickx, had not been ſo 
ſtruck with it as to write, that he did not ſee what 
could be anſwered in Juſtification of Plato, whereas 
what he anſwer'd is not hard to find. It will quick- 
ly appear, that the Objections of Atheneus ſerve 
only to fix the Time of this Diſpute the more, 28 
Plato has obſerv'd. A 
We know for certain, that the Athenians made a 


Peace with the Lacedemonians for fifty Vears, in the 


time of the Archon Alceus, the third Year of the 
8th Olympiad. It is true, that this Treaty was 
not faithtully obſerved on either ſide; but it is alſo 
true, that this ill-cemented Peace laſted fix Years 
and ten Months, without coming to an open Kup- 
ture. Then Hippias d Eleas might be at Athens 
two Years after this Treaty, which laſted five Years 
longer, after theſe two Years were expired. So much 
for the laſt ObjeQion, | ER. 
The firſt is no better founded: Let us ſee what 
Eupolis ſays. Protagoras of Teos is within there. He 
fays nothing but that; and it may be obſerved at 


firſt fight, that he is deceived as to the Country of 


Protagoras; he aſſures us, that he is of Teos; and 
he was of Abdera, This Remark will be of uſẽ 


©. Wh 
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I fay then, that Azhenexs,. inſtead of imploying 
this Verſe of Eupolis to contradict Plato, ought ra- 


ther to have made uſe of the Paſſage of Plato to 
underſtand the ſaid Verſe of Eupolis. The Poet and 


the Philoſopher are in the right, and Arhenexs is 
the only Perſon that is in the wrong, Protagoras had 


made two Journeys to Athens. Plato ſpeaks of the 


ſecond, and the Verſe of Eupolis ought to be under- 
ſtood of the faſt: For tho Protagoras was not at 
Athens when the Play was aCted in the time of the 
Archon Alceus, it was enough that he had been 
there : The Poets have the priviledge to bring the 
Times nearer and to take notice of things that are 
paſt as if they were preſent ; beſides, he might be 
there when the Poet compoſed it. Thus the Verſe 
of Eupolis ſerves on the one hand for a Commenta- 
ry to what Hipocrates ſays in this Dialogue: Socra- 
tes, 1 come to pray you to ſpeak for me to Protago- 


ras ; for, beſides that, I am too young, I never ſaw, 
nor knew him, I was but a Child when he made his 


firſt Fourny. 


And, on the other hand, this Paſſage of Plato 


ſerves to excuſe the Ignorance of Eupolis about the 
Country of Protagoras; for Eupolis might very well 
be ignorant of it at this firſt Journy, that Sophiſt not 
being then very well known, whereas it would not 
have been pardonable in him to have been ignorant 


of it at the ſecond. 


This Fault of Atheneus is leſs ſurpriſing than that 
of Caſaubon, who follow'd him, and who in explain- 
ing his Reaſons commits another more conſiderable 
Miſtake, whileſt he aſſures us that Th»c:dides does 


not ſpeak of the one Year's Truce that was made 


between the At henians and the Lacedemonians under 
the Archon Iſarchus, the firſt Year of the 89th 
Olympiad, at the end of the eighth Year of the 
War and two Years before the Treaty of Peace 
that has been ſpoke of; for it is expreſly ſet down 
in the fourth Book, and the Treaty is there rela- 
: | Pp 4 ted 
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the S pring, 


- - | 
He ſets down the end of | 
the obs Year of the War, Year * of the Month, of the Day and of 
the 14th Day of the Month the Seaſon. | | 5 
Elaphebohion (Februz The Wranglings of Athenexs ſerve 


— 
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ted all at length, with the Date of the 


make it appear that this Dialogue is be. 
yond the reach of all Criticiſm ; for if this Cenſu- 
rer had found any thing elſe to find fault with, the 
Envy with which he was animated againſt this Phi. 
loſopher would not have ſuffered him to have for: 

ot it. 

, According to Diqgenes Laertius, this Dialogue is 
edulis, A Dialogue of Accuſation, a Satyrique Dia- 
logue. One may ſay, that it is allo «valgenImg, de- 
ſtructive. But thoſe Names mark only the Turn 
and the Manner of the Dialogue. Its true Character 
is Logical and Moral. CE Ln 


„ 


— 
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PROTAGOR AS: 
The SOPHISTS 


A Friend of Socrates. 


RS 


Socrates * * whence come you, Socrates 2 But 
Friend. ought one to ask it, tis from your 
uſual Chaſe. You come from running after the hand- 
ſome A/cibiades. I confeſs, that I alſo pleas'd my ſelf IE was obſer: 
tie other Day with looking upon him; he ſeem'd to ve tharSo- 
me to be very fine and comely, tho he be already a 2 
Man; for we may ſay it here, between us, he is not biade daf 
now in his Youth, and his Beard caſts a Shadow al- ry where, to 
rady upon his Chin. prevent his 
Soc. What's that to the purpoſe ? Do you think {777773 


that F Homer was much in the wrong, in ſaying that n 


the Age of a young Man, who begins to have a 


Pzard, is moſt agreeable? That is, Juſt the Age of 
Wabiades, © f 


: — is made why Plato does not name this Friend of 
rates, and 'tis what will never be found out. It can only be 
gueſſed at. Perhaps Plato was afraid of expoſing the Friend of 
Herates to the reſentment of the Sophiſts, who were in great 
credit at Athens, and who were revengeful; or that the part 
rhich this Friend acts here, not being conſiderable, it was not 
vorth while to name him. | = 2 , 

T This Paſſage of Homer 1s in the tenth Book of his Odyſſea, 
2 that Poet ſpeaks of Mercury, who takes upon him rhe 
due of a young Man that begins to have a Beard. Thus 

*rates compares Alcibiades to that God. ere 
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poſſible that you have met with ſome finer young 


ive it you. 5 
Ste J 20 St 


Protagoras: Or, The Sophsſis; 
Soc. Friend. You Juſt come from him then; how 
are you in his Favour ? 


Soc. I am very well with him; I perceived thi 


very Day, that I was more in his favour than uſual 


for he ſaid a thouſand things in my favour and al. 


ways took my part : I have but Juſt parted from him, 
And I'll tell you a thing that may ſeem very ſtrange 
to you, which is, that whilſt he was preſent I ſay 
him not, and did not ſo much as think of him, 
Soc. Friend. What happen'd to you both then 
that you neither ſaw him nor thought of him? ls jt 


Man in the City than Alcibiades? I can't believe an 
thing of it. 
Soc. It is ev'n ſo. 
Soc. Friend. In good earneſt? Is he an Atheman, 
or a Stranger? Wo 
Soc. He is a Stranger. 
Soc. Friend. Whence comes he then? 
Soc. From Abdera. | 
Soc. Friend. And did you think him ſo fine, that 
he hath effaced the Comelineſs of Alcibiades? 
Soc. The greateſt Beauty is not to be laid in the 
Ballance with great Wiſdom. 
Soc. Friend. You have juſt now come from a wil 
Man then ? 4 
Soc. Yes, a wiſe Man; nay, a very wiſe Man, at 
leaſt if you look upon Protagoras to be the wiſeſt of 
Men now living. 5 
Soc. Fr. What do you tell me? Is Protagoras i 
this City ? 
Soc. Yes: He has been here theſe three Days. 
: Soc. Fr. And you have juſt now patted from 
| Soc. Yes, I have Juſt now parted from him, att 
a very long Converſation. | 
' Soc. Er. Alas! will you not relate that Converl 
tion to us, if you ben't in haſte ? fit down, I pi 
you, in that young Man's Place, who will willing 


* 


fearc] 
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Ing 1 
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Thou 
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Fatig 
knew 
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anſwe 
that! 
and « 
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alſo n 
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bon Soc. I will do it with all my Heart; and ſhall be 
„Icbliged to you, if you will give ear to it. 
the Soc. Fr. We ſhall be much more obliged to you, if 
ual, Mou will relate it to us. 1 

d ag Soc. The Obligation then will be reciprocal. Your 
him Wpufineſs is only to hear me. This Morning while it 
range was yet dark Hippocrates, the Son of Apollodorus 
an nd Phaſor?'s Brother, knock d very hard at my Gate 
with his Cane ; it was no ſooner open'd to him, but 
he came directly to my Chamber, crying with a 
loud Voice, Socrates are you aſleep? Knowing his 
Voice, I ſaid, what Hippocrates] what News do you 
bring me? Very good News, ſays he. God grant it, 
reply'd I. But what News is it then, that you come 
ſo early ? Protagoras is in Town, ſays he. I re- 
ply'd, he has been here theſe two Days. Did you 
not hear it till now I heard it but this Night; and 
having ſaid this, he drew near my Bed, and feeling 
with his Cane, ſat down at my Feet, and went on 
in this manner. I returned laſt Night very late from 
that the Village of Doinoe, where I went to take my 
Slave Satyrus again, who had run away: I was re- 

1 the ſolved to: come and tell you that I was going in 
„ arch of him, but ſome other thing put it out of 
wik my mind, After I had return'd, ſupp'd and was go- 
ing to Bed, my Brother came to tell me that 

n, 4% Protagoras was come to Town: At firſt my 
lt of Thoughts were to come to acquaint you with this 
, MW food News ; but confidering that the Night was al- 
as Vi ready too far advanced, I went to Bed, and after a 
ſmall ſlumber, which refreſhed me a little after my 
i Fatigue, I aroſe and came running hither. I, who 
on knew Hippocrates to be a Man of Courage, perceiving 
him all amazed, asked him, What the Matter was? 
after i Has Protagoras done you any Injury? Yes certainly, 
| anſwered he, laughing; he has done me an Injury 
e that J will not forgive him, that is, that he is wiſe, 
1 and does not make me ſo. Oh! faid I to him, if 
ng you will give him good Money, and if you can o- 
5 blige him to receive you for his Diſciple, he will 
wo allo make you wile, 8 8 THERE | 3 
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drain my Friends Purſes. 


me; for beſides that, I am too young, I never ſaw | 


eloquent of Men. Let's go to him, before he goes 


mind to find out what Hippocrates's Defign was. To 


this end I ſaid to him, Well, Hippocrates, you are 
going to Protagoras to offer him Money, that he 


5 
5 


may teach you ſomething: What ſort of Man do you 


take him to be, and what ſort of Man would you 
have him to make you? H you ſhould go to the great 
Phyſician of Co, who is your name. ſake, and a Deſcen. 
dant of AÆſculapius, and ſhould offer him Mony, if any 
Body ſhould ask you, Hippocrates, to what ſort of 


Man do you pretend to give that Money, and what 
would you become by means of this Money? what 
would you anſwer? I would anſwer, That I give it to 
a Phyſician, and that I would be made a Phyſician. | 

And if you ſhould go to Polycletus of Argos or to | 


| Phiahas to give them Money to learn ſomething of 


them, and any one ſhould ask you the very ſame } 
Queſtion, to whom do you give that Money, and 
what would you be? what would you anſwer ? 
I would anſwer, ſays he, that I give it to a Statuary 
and that I would be a Statuary. | 
* Callias was one of the firſt Citizens of Athens: His Fa- 


ther Hipponicus had been General of the Athenians with Nicias 
at the Battle of Tanagre, 


That 


The: 


I wiſh to God , fays he, that were all ; I would d, 
not leave my ſelf a Halt-penny, and I would alſo a p a 
'Tis only that that brings I g 


me hither : I come to pray you to ſpeak to him for ft 


ſeady 
him nor knew him: I was but a Child, when he I © 


came hither firſt, but I hear every body ſpeak very 1k US. 


well of him, and they aſſure me that he is the mot I mu 


do yo! 
abroad. I am told he lodges with * Ca//:as, Son of ö him * 


Hipponicus. Let us go thither I conjure you. *Tis Je kn 


too early, ſaid I to him; but let us walk in our f ny 
Court; where we will argue till Day light, then we 
will go: I aſſure you we ſhall not miſs him, for he 
ſeldom goes abroad. Then we went down into the 


Court, and while we were walking there, I had a © ez 
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That is very well. Now then we are going, you 
and I to Protagoras, with a Diſpoſition to give him, 
4:1 that he ſhall ask for your Inſtruction, if all that 
Awe have will ſatisfie him for it, or be enough to 
empt him; and if it be not enough, we are alſo 
Hiady to make uſe of the Credit of our Friends. If 
y one perceiving his extraordinary eagerneſs ſhould 
kus, Socrates and Hippocrates , tell me, in giving 
o much Money to Protagoras, to what ſort of a Man 
do you think you give it? what ſhould we anſwer 
Im? what other Denomination has Protagoras that 
Ive know of? we know that Phidias has that of Sta- 
I wary and Homer that of Poet: How ſhall we call 
I Protogoras to deſcribe him by his Profeſſion ? 


Protagoras is call'd a Sophiſt, Socrates. 
Well then, ſaid I, we are going to give our Mo- 


Jy to a Sophiſt. 
Les, certainly. 


And if the ſame Perſon ſhould continue to ask you, 


what do you defign to become, with Protago- 
Wl 1? +1 


At theſe Words my Man bluſhing, for it was then 


cht enough to let me ſee what Alteration there was 
In his Countenance : It we will follow our Princi- 
Ile, ſays he, it is evident that I would become a 
ophiſt. Zn | 


How, by all that's good, ſaid I to him, would you 


| nt be aſham'd to give your felt out to be a So- 
Init among the Greeks ? 


| {wear to you, Socrates, ſeeing I muſt. tell you 
the truth, I ſhould be aſhamed of ir. 

Ha! T underſtand you, my dear Hippocrates; your 
lelign then is not to go to the School of Protagoras, 
bur as you went to that of a Grammarian, Muſic- 
Maſter, or Maſter of Exerciſes: For you went not 
o all thoſe Maſters to learn the depth of their Art 
nd to make profeſſion thereof; but you went thi- 
mer only to exerciſe your felt, and to learn that 


Which a Gentleman and a Man that would live in 


You 


te World ought neceſſarily to know. 
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You are in the right, {aid he; that's exactly the 


uſe that I would make of Protagoras. 


But, ſaid I, do you know what you are going to | 


do? | 
As to what ? 


You are going to truſt a Sophiſt with your Under. 
ſanding ;z and I dare lay you a * that you do 
ince it is ſo, you 

know not then with whom you are going to truſt 
that which is moſt valuable to you, and you know | 


not know what a Sophiſt is; and, 


not whether you put it into good or bad hands ? 


Why I believe 1 know very well what a So. 


WT G14 
Tell me then, what is it? 


A Sopkhiſt, as his very Name teſtifies, is a learned 


Man, who knows a thouſand good things. 
We may ſay the ſame thing of a Painter or an Ar- 


chitect. They are alſo learned Men who know a |! 
great many good things: But if any body ſhould ask 


I 


us wherein are they learn 


Pictures and building of Houſes. If any one ſhould 


ask us in like manner, wherein is a Sophiſt learned? 


what ſhould we anſwer > What is the Art poſitive- 
10 that he makes profeſſion of? and what ſhould we 
ay it is? 
We ſhould ſay, that his Profeſſion is to make Men 
Eloquent. = 
Perhaps we might ſpeak true in ſo ſaying; that 
is ſomething, but it is not all; your Anſwer occa- 


fions another Queſtion, to wit, In what it is that a | 


A Maſter of Sophiſt renders a Man eloquent? For a player upon 
the Lute the Lute, does not he alſo render his Diſciple elo- 


ſpeaks bet- 


ter of the 


quent in that which regards the Lute ? 
That is certain. 


Lute than n 3 
| themoſtel- In what is it then that a Sophiſt renders a Man 
quent Man eloquent, is it not in that which he knows? 
in the Vithout doubt. 
World, 


Whar is it that he knows then and teaches 0- 
thers ? 1 


d? we ſhould certainly 
anſwer them, that tis in what regards drawing of 
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e In truth, Socrates, I cannot tell. 
How then? faid I to him, taking the advantage Nothing # 
o of this Confeſſion; alas! don't you perceive to what = —_— 
J fightful Dangers you are going to expoſe your ſelf? , 2 
If you had occaſion to put your Body into the Hands ſel es »p ts 
r- Þ of a Phyſician whom you know not, and who might Teachers of 
o zs well deſtroy it as cure it, would not you look to , /***. 
u t more than once? Would you not call your Friends 
ſt and Relations to conſult with. them? And would 
jou not take more than one Day to reſolve on the 
Matter? You eſteem your Soul infinitely above your : 
Body, and you are perſwaded that on it depends 
your Happineſs or Unhappineſs, according as it is 
well or ill diſpoſed ; and, notwithſtanding its Wel- 
d JF fare is now at ſtake, you neither ask Advice of your 
Father, nor Brother, nor of any of us who are your 
Friends; you don't take ſo much as one Moment to 
a deliberate whether you ought to entruſt it with this 
Kk Stranger who is Juſt now arrived; but having heard 
yo his arrival very late at Night, you come next 
f WM Morning, before break of Day, to put it into his 
d Hands without confidering on-it, and are ready not 
only to imploy all your own Riches for that pur- 
e © pole, but alſo thoſe of your Friends. You have re- 
' ſolved upon it, you muſt deliver up your ſelf to Pro- 
tagoras, whom you know not, as you your ſelf con- 
n WW fs, and with whom you have never ſpoke: You 
call him only a Sophiſt, and, without knowing what 
at a sophiſt is, you throw your ſelf into his Hands. 
a- All that you ſay, Socrates, is very true; you are 
4 in the right. : 
n Don't you find, Hippocrates, that the Sophiſt is The Sophiſt 
0- W but a wholeſale Merchant and a Retailer of thoſe # bat « 
Things wherewith the Soul is nouriſhed ? . MO 
So it ſeems to me, Socrates, {aid he; but what 
n are the Things wherewith rhe Soul is nouriſhed ? 
Sciences, 1 anſwered him. But, my dear Friend, 
we muſt be very careful that the Sophiſt, by boatt- 
ing too much of his Merchandize, do not deceive us, 
g as thoſe People do who ſell all that is neceſſary = 
tho 
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Protagoras: Or, The Sophiſts; 
the Nouriſhment of the Body: For the latter, with. 
out knowing whether the Proviſions which they {el} 
be good or bad, commend them exceſſively, that they 
may ſell them the better; and thoſe who buy them 
know them no better than they, unleſs it be ſome 


Phyſician * or Maſter of Exerciſe. It is the ſame 
with thoſe Merchants who go into the Cities to ſel] 


Sciences to thoſe who have a mind to them; they 


praiſe indifferently all that they ſell. It may very 
well be, that moſt of them know not if what they 
ſell is good or bad for the Soul: But all thoſe who 
buy any thing of them are certainly ignorant as to 


that Matter, unleſs they meet with ſome Perſon who 
is a good Phyſician for the Soul. It you are $kill'q © 


He who 


l in that Matter, and know what is Good or Bad, 
you may certainly buy Sciences of Protagoras and 


and is 4 


good Phy- of all the other Sophiſts; but if you are not skilbd 
fician of the therein, have a care, my dear Hippocrates, that 
when you go there you don't make a very bad Mar-. 
ket, and hazard that which is deareſt to you in the 
World; for the riſque we run in buying Sciences 
of Proviſ;- is far greater than that which we run in buying Pro- 
ons for the viſions for Nouriſhment : After we have bought the 
Soul is more 1 oft, they may be carried home in Veſſels which 
and before uſing them we have 
Proviſions Lime to conſult and to call to our aſſiſtance thoſe 
who know what we ought to eat and drink and 
what not, the quantity we may take and the time 
when, inſomuch that the danger is not very great: 


Soul, may 
hear all ſorts 
of Teachers, 


The bu Ying 


dangerous 


than that ,f they can't {poil 5 


for the 
AZout 2 


But it is not tae ſame with Sciences, we can't put 


them into any other Veſſel but the Soul, as ſoon as 


In Hippocrates time and a little before, the Phyſicians, ha- | 


ving neglected the Study of Diet, which requires an exa 
Knowledge of every Thing in Nature, the Maſters of Exer- 


Ciſe laid hold on it as on a deſerted Eſtate, and took upon 


themſelves to order their Diſciples ſuch Diet as Was agree- 
able to them in regard to their Temperament and Exerciſes. 
Hippocrates began to put himſelf again in poſſeſſion of it, and 
by degrees the Phyficlars regained the places of Exerciſe. 
There were but few Maſters of Exerciſe who kept it up in 
the time of Plato. Moſt of them had hired Phyſicians, —_ 
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the Bargain is made it muſt of neceſſity be carried 
away, and that too in the Soul it ſelf; and we muſt 
withdraw with it, being either enriched or ruined for 
the reſt of our Days. Let us therefore conſult People 
of greater Age and Experience than our ſelves upon 
this Subject; for we are too young to determine ſuch 
an important Affair: But let us go on however, ſee- 
ing we are in the way; we ſhall hear what Protago- 
rds will ſay, and, after —_— heard him, we will 
communicate it to others: Doubtleſs Protagoras is 
not there all alone, we ſhall find Hippias of Eleas with 
him, and I believe we ſhall alſo find Prodicus de Ceos 
and many others beſides, all of em wiſe Men and 
of great inſight into things. Real 

This Reſolution being taken, we go on. When 
we came to the Gate, we ſtopt to conclude a imall 
Diſpute we had had by the way : This continued a 
ſhort time. I believe the Porter, who is an old Eu- 
nuch, heard us, and that the Number of Sophiſts 
that came thither conſtantly, had put him in an ill 
Humour againſt all thoſe who came near the Houſe. 
We had no ſooner knockt, but opening the Gate and 
ſeeing us, Ah, ah, (ſaid he) here are more of our 
* Sophiſts, he is not at leaſure. And taking the 
Gate with both his Hands, he ſhut it in our Teeth 
with all his Force. We knock again , and he an- 
ſwers us through the Door, Did not you under- 
* ſtand me? Have not I already told you that my 
* Maſter will ſee no Body e? 
My Friend, ſaid I, we don't come here to inter- 
rupt Callias, we are no Sophiſts; you may open 
without fear; We come to fee Protagoras: For all 
this, it was with much ado, that he opened to us. 
When we entered, we found Protagoras walking be- 
tore the Portal, and with him on one fide Callias, the 
Son of Hipponicus, and his Brother by the Mother, 
Paralus, the Son of Pericles, and Charmides, the Son 
of Glaucon; and on the other were Xazibippus, the 
other Son of Pericles, Philippides, the Son of Phi- 
lomelus, and Antimocrus of Sicily, the moſt famous 
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Diſciple of Protagoras, and who aſpires to be a So. 


phiſt. After them marched a Troop of People moſt 
of which ſeemed to be Strangers that Protagoras 
brings always with him from all the Cities through 
which he paſſes, and whom he attracts by the 
ſweetneſs of his Voice , like another Orpheus. There 
were alſo ſome Athenians amongſt them. When! 
perceived this fine Troop, I took great pleaſure to 
ite with what Diſcretion and reſpect they marched 
always behind, being very careful not to be before 
Protagoras. As ſoon as Protagoras turned with his 


Company, this Troop opened to the Right and Left, | 


with a Religious Silence to make way for him to 


paſs through, and after he had paſt began to follow 


him. 2 


Myrrhi- 
nuſe 4 
Town of 
Attica. 


Next to him, * to make uſe of the Expreſſion of 
Homer, I conſulted _— of Eleas, who was ſeated 
upon the other {ide of the Portal, on an elevated 
Seat, and near him, upon the Steps, I obſerved 
Eryximachus the Son of Acumenus, Phedras of Ar- 
rhinuſe, Andron the Son of Androtion, and ſome 
ſtrangers of Ele as mixed with the reſt. They ſeem d 
to propoſe ſome Queſtions of Phyſick and Aſtronomy 


to Hippias, who anſwered all their Doubts. I alſo 


ſaw Tantalus there. Prodicus de Ceos was allo there, 
but in a little Chamber, which was uſually Hippo. 
nicus's Office, and which Callias, becauſe of the Num- 


ber of People that were come to his Houſe, had given 


to thoſe ſtrangers, after having fitted it up for them. 


Ceramis or Prodicus then was {till abed, wrapt up in Skins and 


Cerame, 4 
Burrough of 


Attica. 


Coverings, and Pauſanias of Cerame was ſeated by 
his Bed-ſide, and with him a young Man, who 
ſeem'd to me to be of noble Birth and the comelieſt 
Perſon in the World. I think I heard Pazſanias call 


This word was taken from the 11th Book of the Odyſles 


of Homer, where Ulyſſes deſcended to Hell and ſaw the Ghoſts 
of the dead. By this word alone Socrates means that theſe So- 
phiſts are not Men, but Shadows, and vain Phantoms, «vas, 
This oblig d me to make uſe of this word, Pay avis, I con- 
ſuited Which is ſomewhat old, but better and more uſual. 


him 


3 7 # ©-CR: 
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him Agathon, and am much deceived if he be not in 
love with him. There were alſo the two Adimantes, 
the one the Son of Cephis and the other the Son of 
Leucolophides, and ſome other young People. Being 
without, 1 could not hear the Subject of their Di- 
ſcourſe, altho' I wiſhed paſſionately to hear Prodicus, 
for he appears to me to be a very wiſe, or rather a 
divine Man: But he has ſo big a Voice that it cauſed 
a ſort of Eccho in the Chamber, which hinder'd me 
from underſtanding diſtinctly what he ſaid. We had 
been in but a Moment, when after us came Alcibia. 
des the comely, as you uſed to call him, and Ci- 
tias the Son of Calaiſchrus, | 
After we had been there a ſhort time and confide- 
xd a little what paſs'd we went out to joyn Prota- 
goras; In accoſting him, Protagoras, ſaid I to him, 
Hippocrates and I are come here to ſee you. 

N ould you ſpeak to me in private, ſaid he, or in 

ublic ? Ry | | 
When I have told you what brings us hither, an- 
ſwered I, you your {elf ſhall judge which will be 
moſt convenient. 

What is it then, {aid he, that hath brought you? 
1 whom you ſee there, replied I, is the 

Apollodorus, of one of the greateſt and rich- 

eſt Families of Athens, and as nobly born as any 
young Man of his Age; he deſigns to make himſelf 
illuſtrious in his Country, and to acquire Reputation; 
and he is perſwaded that to ſucceed therein, he has 
need of your help for ſome time. See then whether 
you will entertain us upon this Subject, in private or 


<< 


That is very well done, Socrates, to uſe this Pre- The 7anity 
caution towards me; for a ſtranger, who goes to of he So- 
the greateſt Cities, and perſwades young People of phiſts 
the greateſt Quality to leave their Fellow-Citizens, 

Parents, or others young and old, and only to ad- 

here to him, that they may become more able Men 
4 his Converſation , cannot make uſe of too much 
recaution : for it is à very nice Art, much expoſed 
4 3 8 Q 92 to 
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to the Darts of Envy and which attracts much Ha. 


The uſual tred and many Snares. For my part I maintain, that 


 Follyef all the Art of Sophiſtry is very ancient, but thoſe who 


eheS»phiſ*s, profeſſed it at firſt, to hide what it has odious or 


they would 
have their 


ſuſpected, have ſought to cover it, ſome with the Vail 


Art, Pro- of Poetry, as Homer, Heſiod and Simonides; others 
Jelſton, &c. with the Vail of Purifications and Prophecies, as Or. 


to be very 
ancient. 


heus and Muſcus; ſome have diſguized it under the 
ame of Gymnaſtique, as Iccus of Tarentum, and as 
one of the greateſt Sophiſts that ever was, does now 
at this time, I mean Herodicus de Selymbra in Thrace, 
originally from Megara; and others have conceald 
it under the ſpecious Pretext of Muſick, as your 4. 
gathocles, a great Sophiſt, if ever there was any, F). 
thoclides of Ceos, and an infinite number of others. 
All thoſe People, as I tell you, to ſhelter them- 
ſelves from Envy, have ſought after Sally-ports to 
withdraw themſelves out of Trouble in time of need, 
And in that I am in nowiſe of their Opinion, being 
periwaded that they have not done what they intend- 
ed to. For it is impoſſible that they can hide them. 
ſelves long from the Eyes of thoſe who have the 
chief Authority in Cities, they will at laft diſcover 
your Subtleties. It is very true, that the People do 
not uſually perceive them, but that does nor fave 
you, for they are always of the Sentiment of their 
Superiors and ſpeak only by their Mouth. Beſides, 
there is nothing more ridiculous than to be ſurprized 
like a Fool when one would hide himſelf; that does 
nothing but procure you ſtill a greater number of 
Enemies and renders you more ſuſpected; for then 
you are ſuſpeQed to be a diſſembler and crafty in all 
things. For my part, I take the oppoſite way; I am 
downright; I make an open profeſſion of teaching 


+ Men; and I declare my ſelf a Sophiſt. The belt | 


Cunning of all is, tg have none: I had rather ſhow 
my ſelf than be diſcovered : With this Franknels | 
fail not to take all other neceſſary Precautions; inſo- 
much that, thanks be to God, no Misfortune has be 
fall'n me as yet, tho' I proclaim, that I ama _ 

| an 
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IJ 


and tho I have practis d that Art for a great many 
Years; for by my Age, I ſhould be the Father of all of 
you, be as great as you pleaſe: So that nothing can 
be more agreeable to me, if you are enclined to it, 
than to ſpeak to you in the preſence of all thoſe that 
are in the Houſe, | ; 
I immediately knew his drift, and ſaw that he 

ſought for nothing but to value himſelf before Pro- 

dicus and Hippias, and to make an improvement of 
our having addreſſed our ſelves to him, as being ina- 
mourd on his Wiſdom. Then I ſaid to him, to 
oblige him, But muſt not Prodicus and Hippias be 
call'd, that they may hear us? Les certainly, ſaid 
Protagoras ; who defired no better. And Callias, 

catching the Ball upon the rebound, Shall we, ſaid 
he, prepare Seats for you, that you may ſpeak more 
at your eaſe? That ſeem d to us to be a very good 
thought, and at the ſame time, being impatient to 
bear ſuch able Men diſcourſe, we ſet all Hands to 
work to disfurniſh the Houſe of Hippias, and to pull 
all the Chairs out of it. This was no ſooner done 
but Callias and Alcibiades return'd, bringing with 


them Prodicus, whom they had made to riſe, and all 


thoſe that were with him, When we were all ſeat- 
ed, Protagoras, addreſſing his Diſcourſe to me, faid, 
Socrates, Now you may tell me, before all this good 
Company, what you had already begun to ſay to me 


for this young Man. 
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Protagoras, 1aid 1, I ſhall paſs no other Compli- | 


ment upon you here than what I have alteady done, 
and I ſhall tell you plainly why we are come hither. 
Hippocrates there has an earneſt deſire to enjoy your 
Converſation, and he would willingly know what 
advantages he ſhall reap from it. That is all we 


have to Jay to you. 


Then Protagoras, turning towards Hippocrates, My 
dear Child, {aid he, the advantages which you ſhall 
reap from being with me, are, that from the firſt 
Day of this Correſpondence you ſhall return at Night 


more learn d than you were that lorning you came; 
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the next Day the ſame, and every Day you ſhall 
find that you ſhall have made ſome new progreſs. 
But, Protagoras, ſays I, there is nothing extraor- 
dinary in this, and what is not very common ; for you 
your ſelf, how old and learned ſo ever you be, if 


246 


any Body teach you what you knew not, you will 


ie muſt not alſo become more knowing than you were. Alas! 
frive fim- that is not what we demand. But ſuppoſe Hippocra- 
ply to fan tes ſhould all of a ſudden change his Mind, and that 


but to learn 


ſomething he takes a fancy to apply himſelf to that young 


that's good, Painter who is lately arrived in this City, to Zeuxip- 


pus d Heracleus; he addrefles himſelf to him as he 


does now to you; that Painter promiſeth the ſame. 


things as you have done, that every Day he ſhall 
become more learn'd and make new progreſs. If 
Hippocrates asks him, wherein ſhall I make fo great 
a progreſs? will not Zeuxippus anſwer him, that he 
will make a progreſs in Painting? "4 ide 
Suppoſe he ſhould have a mind to join himſelf in 
the ſame manner to Orthagoras the Theban, and that 
after having heard the ſame things from his Mouth, 
as he has heard from yours, he ſhould ask him the 
ſame Queſtion , wherein. ſhould he become every 
Day more learned? Will not Orthagoras anſwer him, 
that tis in the Art of Playing upon the Flute? The 
Matter being ſo, I pray you, Protagoras, to anſwer 
us likewiſe as poſitively. You tell us, that if Hip. 
pocrates Join himſelf to you, from the firſt Day, he 
will return more learned, the next Day {till more, 
and every Day after make new progreſſes, and fo 
on all the Days of his Life. But explain to us where. 
in it is he will be ſo learned, and the Advantages he 
ſhall reap from this Learning. + a0 
.  :You have reaſon, Socrates, ſaid Protagoras; that's 
a very pertinent Queſtion, and I dearly love to an- 


The Sophift ſtver thoſe who put ſuch ſort of Queſtions to me. 1 


always de- tell. you then that Hippocrates needs not fear, with 
1115 5 my f me, any of thoſe Inconveniences which would infal- 


bis Profe.. libly happen to him, with all our Sophiſts; for all 


fen. the other Sophiſts do notably prejudice young People, 


1. 
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in forcing them, by their fine Diſcourſes, in ſpigli 


of their averſion to them, to learn Arts which the 


care not for, and which they would in no wiſe © 


learn, as Arithmetick, Aſtronomy, Geometry, Mu- 
fick, and in faying, that he look'd upon Hippias, 
deſigning as it were to point him out: whereas with 
me a young Man will learn nothing but the Science 
for which he has addreſſed himſelf to me; and that 
Science 1s nothing elſe but Prudence, which teaches 
one to govern his Houſe well, and which, as to 
things that regard the Republick, renders us capable 
-o {aying and doing all that is moſt advantagious 
Or it. 9 58 ops | 
See, ſaid I to him, if I conceive you aright : It 
ſeems to me, that you would ſpeak of Politicks, 
and that you pretend to be able to make Men good 
$ {15 - | # | 

It is fo, ſaid he, that is the thing that I boaſt of. 

In truth, ſaid I to him, Protagoras, that's a won- 
derful Science you have, if it be true that you have 
it, for I ſhall not ſcruple to tell you freely what I 
think. I have hitherto thought, that it was a thing 
that could not be taught; bur ſince you ſay, that you 
teach it, how can we but believe you? In the mean 
time it isJuſt, that I ſhould give you the Reaſons why 
[ believe it cannot be taught, and that one Man can- 
not communicate that Science to another. 1 am per- 
ſwaded, as are all the Greeks, that the Athenians 
are very wiſe. *I ſe in all our Aſſemblies, that 
when the City is obliged to undertake ſome new 
Buildings, they call all the Architects before them 
to ask their Advice; that when they deſign to build 
Ships, they ſend for the Carpenters that work in 


their Arſenals ; and that they do the ſame in all 
other things that are capable to be taught and 


The firſt reaſon of Socrates founded upon the Practice of 
all Men. Upon Things that can be taught, they ask Advice 
only of thoſe who have learnt them; but upon Virtue they 
adviſe with every Body; a certain Mark that they are per- 
ſwaded that Virtue is not acquired. 


Qq4 learn'd 
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learn'd ; and if any body elſe, who is not of the Pro 


feſſion, take upon him to give Advice, tho he be 


never ſo fine, rich and noble, yet they don't ſo much 
as give ear to him; but they laugh at him, hiſs him, 
and make a terrible noiſe, till ſuch time as he retires, 
or is carried out by the Officers, by Order of the Se- 
nate. This is the Manner of the City's Conduct in 
all Things that depend upon Art. Wh 

But when they deliberate upon thoſe Things that 
relate to the Government of the Republick then eve- 
ry Body is heard alike. You ſee the Maſon, Lock- 
{mith , Shooe- maker, Merchant, the Sea-man, the 
Poor, Rich, Noble, the Waggoner, Cc. riſe up to 
give their Advice, and no Body takes it ill; there is 
no Noiſe made then, as in other Occaſions, and none 


of them is reproached for Intruding to give his Ad- 


vice in Things he had never learned and in which he 
had not had a Maſter; an evident Demonſtration, 
that the Athenians do all believe that that cannot be 
taughr. And this is what is not only ſeen in the 
general Affairs relating to the Republick, but alſo in 
private Affairs and in all Families; for the wiſeſt and 
the ableſt of our Citizens can't communicate their 
Wiſdom and Ability to others. 5 
Without going further, Pericles has carefully cau- 
ſed his two Sons, who are there to learn all that 
Maſters could teach them; but as to Wiſdom he does 


not teach them that; he does not ſend them to other 


Maſters, * but they feed in common in all Paſtures, 
like Beaſts conſecrated to God, that wander without 


This Paſſage, which is very fine, had not been intelligible, 
if I had tranſlated it verbatim ; for the Greek ſays all this in one 
Word, a d It was therefore requiſite to explain the 
Figure which is excellent. Socrates compares Men to thoſe 
Beaſts which the Ancients conſecrated ſometimes to the Gods. 
As thoſe Beaſts had no Herds but thoſe Gods themſelves, ſo 
it is the ſame with Men, chiefly as to what relates to Virtue. 
Not only God, to whom they are conſecrated by-their Birth, 
can conduct them to the pure Springs, healthfuÞ Waters and 
fat Paſtures. It is the ſame Notion as David had in Pſalm 22. 


— 


In loco paſcuæ ibi me collocavit. 


& 
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Ja Herd, to ſee if of themſelves they can light by 


good Fortune upon thoſe healthful Herbs, which are 


I Wiſdom and Virtue. *Tis true, that the fame Peri- 
J :/zs, being Tutor to Alcibiades and Climas, ſepera- 


ted them, leſt the latter, as being much younger 
ſhould be corrupted by his Brother Alcibiades; an 

placed C/inzas with Ariphron, to the end that that 
wiſe Man might take care to bring kim up and in- 
ſtrut him. But what was the Iſſue of it > Cinias 
had not been fix Months there, before Ariphron, 
not knowing what to do with him, returned him to 


3 ?Prricles. | 


I could quote you an infinite Number of others 
who, tho' they were very virtuous and learned, yet they 
could never make their own Children nor thoſe of 
others the better People for all that, And. when I 
think of all thoſe Examples, I confeſs, Protagoras, 


that 1 continue of this Sentiment, * that Virtue can't 
be taught: But at the ſame time, when I hear you 


ſpeak as you do, it makes me waver, and I begin to 
believe, that what you ſay is true, being perſwaded, 


that you have great Experience, that you have learn. 


ed much of others, and that you have found out 
many Things your ſelf that we are ignorant of. If 
therefore you can plainly demonſtrate ro us, that Vir- 
tue is of a nature to be taught, don't conceal ſo great 
a Treaſure from us: But I conjure you to communi- 
tate 1£-£00$. - - ng. 
Well, ſaid he, I will not conceal it from you, but 
chuſe : Shall I, as an old Man, who ſpeak to young 
People, demonſtrate it to you t by way of a Fable, 
or ſhall I do it by a plain and coherent Diſcourſe. 


It is an uncontrovertible Truth; For who is it that can 
correct him whom God hath abandoned, becauſe of his Vices? 
Who can make that ſtraight Which he hath made crooked ? 

Fables were the ſtrength of the Sophiſts. It was by them 
that Natural Religion, if We may ſay ſo, was ſupplanted; and 
that Paganiſm, which is the Corruption thereof, was introdu- 
ced in its room: wherefore St. Paul exhorts the Faithful with 
o much care to avoid Fables. When a Man refuſes to hearken 


8 * 


to the Truth, he, in courſe, gives ear to Fables. A 
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At theſe Words moſt of thoſe who were preſent / 
cried out, that he was the Maſter, and that the | 


Choice was left to him. 
Since it is ſo, 
be moſt agreeable. 


* There was a time when the Gods were alone, | 
When the 
time appointed for the creation of theſe laſt came, | 
the Gods form'd them in the Earth, by mixing the 
Earth, the Fire and the other two Elements, whereof | 
they are compoſed, together. But, before they brought | 
them to the light, they ordered F Prometheus and 
1 to adorn them and to diſtribute to them 
all Qualities convenient. Epimetheus begg d of Pro. 
metheus to ſuffer him to make this diſtribution; 


before there were either Beaſts or Men. 


which Prometheus conſented to. 


Behold then Epimetpeus in his Office. He gives to 


ſome Strength without Swiftneſs, and to others 


Swiftneſs without Strength. To thele he gives Na- 
tural Arms and denies them to others, but at the 
ſame time gives them other Means to preſerve and 
defend themſelves; he aſſigns Caves and Holes in 
the Rocks for the retreat of thoſe to which he gives 


but ſmall Body, or otherwiſe, by givingthem Wings, 
he ſhews them their ſafety is in the Air. He makes 
thoſe, to whom he has allotted Bulk, underſtand 
that that Bulk is ſufficient for their preſervation, 
Thus he finiſhed his Diſtribution with the greateſt 
Equality he poſſibly could, taking particular Care 


In this Fable, which is very ingenious, are trac'd great 


Foot: ſteps of Truth; as, that God was from everlaſting; be- 


fore the Creation of Man; that there was a Time deſtin d by 
Providence for that Creation 3 and that Man was created of 
the Earth, in which were hid the Seeds of all Creatures. 

f By Prometheus, is here meant the Superiour Angels; to 
whom ſome think God recommended the Care of Man in the 
Creation; tho they act ſolely by his Spirit; for they only 
execute his Orders. And, by Epimethews, are meant the Ele- 
mentary Virtues, which can give nothing but what they have 


received, and which go aftray when they are not led and gui- 
ded by the Spirit that created them © 5 


that 


ſaid he, I believe, that a Fable will 


to de 
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1+ Ithat none of thoſe Kinds could be extirpated by the 
Lother. 15 

1 After having provided them with Means to defend 

11 themſelves from the Outrage of each other, he took 
Fare to provide them againſt the Injuries of the Air 

e. and againſt the Rigour of the Seaſon: For this pur- 

e poſe he cloathed them with thick Hair and very 

> A doſe Skins, able to defend them againſt the Winter- 

de I ſoſts and the Summer-heats, and which, when they 

of axe occaſion to ſleep, ſerve them inſtead of a Quilt 

ht do lye upon and of a Covering over them; he pro- 

d des their Feet with a very firm and thick Hoof and 

m Y ith a very hard Skin. 


* 


. That being done, he aſſigns to each of them their 
1: Food, vis. to one Herbs, to another the Fruits of 
die Trees; to ſome Roots, and there was one kind 
to nich he permitted to feed upon the Fleſh of other 
rs Geatures: But left that kind ſhould come at laſt 
2. {to deſtroy the others, he made it leſs ; | 
he JJ fuirful and made thoſe that were to , 7; Wears, ee 
nd YI fovrith them extraordinary fruitful. But cher, aud wih. 
in I Epimetheus was not very wiſe and Epimetheus being left 
res WM prudent, he did not take notice that he 7 himſelf, and not being 
os, dad imployed all his Qualities to the $44 5 Prometheus, 
es ue of irrational Creatures, and that N . 
nd Van was {till wanting to be provided for; he there- 
nn, © fore knew not on what fide to turn himſelf, when 
eſt N Prometheus came to ſee what Partition he had made. 
are le faw all the Creatures perfectly well provided 
for; but found Man * quite naked, without either 
cat Meapons, Shooes or Covering. * 
be- W The Day appointed to take Man out of the Bo- 
m of the Earth and to bring him to the Light il 
of the Sun, being come, Prometheus therefore knew 3 
to not what to do to make Man capable of preſer- | 
the I ing himſelf. At laſt he made uſe of this Expe- 


— 


ave Ebßimetheus had given him all that he could give ; for Man 


„ ought to furniſh himſelf with all things neceſſary for his pre- 
2 &yation,only from Reaſon, | 


hat dient: 


— — — — — = = 
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dient: He robb'd Vulcan and Minerva of their Wiſ. 
dom relating to Arts; he alſo ſtole the Fire; for 
without Fire this Wiſdom could not be poſſeſſed; 
it would have been quite uſeleſs; and he preſented 
them to Man. After this Manner Man received 
+ Wiſdom ſufficient to preſerve his Life; but he did 
not receive the Wiſdom which relates to Politicks: 
|| for Jupiter had it, and Prometheus had not yet 
the liberty to enter into that Sacred Manſion of © 
The Way to it was de. 


this Maſter of the Gods. 


tended by .. terrible Guards: But, as I Juſt now told 


Jou, | 


* Pulcay and Minerva are the two Cauſes of Arts. Vulcan 
(the Fire) furniſhes the Inſtruments and the Operation, and 


Minerva (the Spirit) gives the Defign and the Knowledge b 


the Imagination, which is as it were a Ray that ſhe ſends 


from above; for Arts are only Imitations of the Spirit and of 


the Underſtanding, and they only give the Form and adorn 7 


the Matter upon which they act. Procl. 


According to this Fable, the Knowledge of Arts prece- ; 
ded Politick and Moral Virtues in the Soul of Man; and there 


is no body who knows not the falſity of this Tradition. 


Ves; but Jupiter, the Sovereign of the Gods, had adorn- 
ed the Soul of Man therewith from the very Minute of his 
Creation. It is true, that this firſt Man loſt it very ſoon by 
bis Fall, and that his Poſterity had need of a Mercury, that is 
to ſay, a Miniſter of God to bring it back to them. Politick 
Wiſdom is with FZupiter, as Proclus ſays, becauſe God by the 
moſt wiſe Laws which he had eſtabliſhed for the Government 
of the World, hath given the moſt perfect Model of the moſt 9 


excellent Politit ian. 


This Manſion of Jupiter is call'd here by a word which 
ſigniſies Fortreſs, and by which the ancient Theologues, ſays 
Proclis, underſtood the upper Region of the Heaven and the 
Primum Mobile; from whence they conceived, that God gave 
Motion to all Things, and communicated his Light and his 
fruitſul Irradiations to the inferiour Gods for the creation of 


Beings , Without being ſubject to any Cauſe. And tis of this | 


Fortreſs that Homer would ſpeak, when he ſays, that Jupiter 


keeps himſelf at a diſtance upon the higheſt Pinacle of the | 
Heavens. | 7. 
. Thoſe terrible Guards which defend the Way to this 
Fortreſs of Jupiter, ſerve, according to Proclus, to point forth 
the Immutab!lity of his Decrees and his Indefatigable Watch- 
falneſs for the Support of that Order which he has eſtabliſh- 


ed. We may alſo ſay, that thoſe Guards are to let us __ | 


” * 
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jou, he ſlipt into the common Room, where Vulcan 


and Minerva were at work, and having robb'd that 
J God of his Art which is praQtiſed by Fire, and this 
I Goddeſs of hers which relates to the Deſign and Con- 
auct of the Works, he gave them to Man, who by 


this Means found himſelf in a condition to provide 
all things neceſſary for Life. Tis ſaid, that Prome- 
theus was afterwards puniſhed for this Robbery, 
which he committed only to repair the Default of 
Epimetheus. | 

When Man had received ſuch Shares 
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of all thoſe Divine Advantages, he was 
the only one of all the Creatures, who, 
becauſe of his Kindred, that linked him 
to the Divine Being, thought that there 
were Gods, who raiſed Altars and ereQ- 


ed Statues to them; he alſo ſettled a 


Language and gave Names to all Things: 
he built himſelf Houſes, made himſelf 
Cloaths, Shooes, Beds, procur'd him- 


Man, the ouly one of all 


the Creatures, that bas 


knowledge of God, whom he 
honours and ſerves : and 
this Knowledge came to 
bim from his firſt being. 

As Moſes ſays, and the 
Name that Adam gave ts 
every one of the Creatures, 
was its true Name. 


ſelf Food out of the Bowels of the Earth. 
Notwithſtanding all thoſe Helps that Men had 


from their very Birth, yet they liv'd diſperſed ; for 
there was yet no City. Therefore they were miſe- 
rably devoured by the Beaſts, as being every where 


much teebler than they. The Arts they had were a 


ſufficient Help for them to nouriſh themſelves, but 
rezry inſufficient for defence againſt Enemies and to 
make War with them ; for they had not as yet any 
knowledge of Politicks, whereof the Art of War is 


that all the Celeſtial Spirits cannot enter into the Secrets of 
Providence, but in ſo far as God has a mind to call them 


thereunto by his Goodneſs. Wherefore Jupiter ſays in Homer, In the firſt 
that the other Gods cannot enter into his Councils, and that go of his 


they can know nothing, but what he 


leaſes to communicate Iliads. 


to them. Thoſe Guards may alſo — been feign d from 
the Cherubims that God placed at the entrance of the Terre- 
ſirial Paradiſe , and who defended the ſame with a flaming 


Sword. 


One 


— — 


— — — —⁰¹ q 
— — — — 
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one part. * They therefore thought only of ; 
ing 33 together, for their Pld” Fes | 
of Building of Cities. But they were no ſooner to. J ©. 
gether than they did one another more Miſchiefs, by You! 
their Injuſtice, than the Beaſts had formerly done ll f 
them by their Cruelty. And thoſe Injuſtices proceed. 
ed only from this, that they had not yet any Idea of 
Politicks. Therefore they were ſoon obliged to ſe. * 


— Er oe rm ——_ 


arate themſelves; and were again expoſed to 

— of the Beaſts. . . ; 10 Num 
Jupiter, being moved with Compaſſion and alſo N dhe 
— fearing that the Race of Man would be ſoon extirpa- tem 
ted + ſent Mercury with Orders to carry Shame and 15] 
Juſtice to Men, to the end that they might Adorn wh 
their Cities and Confirm the Bonds of their Ami- 4 

= 5 AR WB 
Cle : ; ö erer) 
Mercury, having received this Order, asked Jupi. __ 


ter, how he ſhould do to communicate unto Men h 
Shame and Juſtice, and if he ſhould diſtribute them ! Virtr 
as Prometheus had diſtributed the Arts. For, added tler. 
he, the Arts were diſtributed thus: For example, an 
He who has the Art of Phyſick given him, is able 
alone to ſerve many particular Perſons. It is the a 
ſame alſo with all other Artiſts. Will it therefore 
be enough if I follow the ſame Method, and if 1 = ©: 
give Shame and Juſtice to a ſmall Number of Peo- 
le? Or ſhall I diſtribute them indifferently to all? ,, 
o all without doubt, replied Z#piter, they muſt all 1 7 


* This 1s a Principle which the Ungodly would turn to that 
their advantage, in maintaining that the Society of Men had an e: 
no other Motive but their preſervation. That is moſt falſe. ing 
Men were united long before they thought of building Cities. 
God had planted in their Hearts the Seeds of Love and of I ij: 
Charity for one another, and this Seed was nouriſhed and Wits 
augmented by Religion; the Motive of Preſervation was only d tc 
a more remote Motive, which even neceſſarily ſuppoſes a pre- Il ever 
cedent good Will. | | : 

The Ancients therefore knew this Truth, that God could * ] 
make uſe of the Miniſtry of a God, or of an Angel, to ac- wher 
quaint Men with his Will, to cure their VVeakneſſes and is no 
to communicate Virtues to them. ſeits 


hae 
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dave them: For if they are communicated only to a 


-Y mall Number, as other Arts are, there will never 
be either Societies or Cities. Moreover, thou ſhalt 


ubliſh this Law in my Name, that every Man, who 


las not Shame and Juſtice, ſhall be cut off as the 
de Plague of Cities. 


This is the reaſon, Socrates, why, when the Arhe- 
tins and other People corſulr about Affairs relating 
to Arts, they liſten only to the Council of a ſmall 
Number, that is to ſay, of Artiſts. And if any 
others, who are not of the Profeſſion, take upon 
them ro give their Advice, they do not allow him, 
15 you have very well obſerved, and as indeed it is 
but reaſonable. But when they treat of Affairs re- . 
lating only to Policy, as this Policy ought always to 
run upon Juſtice and Temperance, then they hear 
every Body, and that with very good reaſon; for 
erery Body is obliged to have thoſe 
Virtues, otherwiſe there can be no Ci> Yes, he isoblig'd to have 


ties. That is the only reaſon of this %, bur, after having 


2 - loſs th Me t re- 
difference which you have ſo well ar- 7 3 g 


gued againſt. | 
And, that you may not think that I deceive you, 
when I ſay, that all Men are truly perſwaded that 


every Perſon has a ſufficient Knowledge of Juſtice Every one 


and of all other Politick Virtues, I will give you a #4 i, bur 
| they have 


Proof which will not ſuffer you to doubt it; to wit, ,,; aides 


that in other Arts, as you have very well obſerved, +hi the So- 
if any one ſhould brag, that he excells therein, and 5% did 
that a Man, for example, ſhould boaſt, * that he is Ane. 
an excellent player upon the Flute, without know- 

ing any thing of it, every Body hiſſes at him, and his 

Friends make him retire as a Man who has loſt his 

Wits. On the other hand, when we ſee a Man, who, 

as to Juſtice and other Politick Virtues, ſays before 

every Body, and teſtifies againſt himſelf, that he is 


* It is a falſe reaſoning of the Sophiſt. We plainly ſee 
when a Man knows not how to play upon the Flute; but it 
1s not 10 eaſily ſeen whether a Man be Juſt or only counter» 


lets Juſtice, ; 
| net- 


— —— — 


: 
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neither Juſt nor virtuous, tho? in all other occaſions; | 
more commendable than to tell the 
truth, and that it is a Mark of Shamefacedneſs; at the 
lame time it is taken in this Caſe for a ſign of Folly, | 
and the reaſon of it is ſaid to be, that all Men are 
obliged to alledge they are juſt, even tho” they be 
not; and that he, who at leaſt cannot counterfeit a 
Juſt Man, is a perfect Fool, ſeeing there is no Perſon # 
who is not obliged to participate of that Vertue, or 
otherwiſe he muſt ceaſe to be a Man. You ſee then, 
that it is with good reaſon every Body is heard 


there is noth1 


ſpeak when Politicks are talked of, becauſe every 


one is perſwaded, that there is no Man who has not ; 


Tome ſhare of it. | 


Now that the World is perſwaded, that thoſe © 
| Virtues are neither the Preſent of Nature, nor an 
Effect of Chance, but the Fruit of Reflections and of 
Precepts, is what I am now going to demonſtrate to 


you. 


Cripple, one ey'd, deform'd, or a Dwarf for being 


ſo? Is not every one perſwaded, that thoſe Defects | 


of the Body, as well as its Beauties, are the Work of 
Nature, or an Effect of Fortune, which often changes 
what Nature has made? It is not the ſame as to 
other things which are certainly known to be the 


This way of Argument, how ſpecious ſoever, is falſe. It 
is impoſſible for a Mar to alter ſome Defects in his Body 
bnt there are certain Defects of the Soul that are changed by 
natural Light which is hot wholly extinguiſned in us. 2 
is not changed radically, if we may be allowed to ſpeak 1; 
but he is brought to obey keaſon to a certain point, or to 

ut a reſtraint upon himſelf in obeying the Law, which is 
ſufficient for civil Society, but this 1s far from being virtuous, 


Fruit 


* You ſee that no Body blames us for the Faults ? 
and Vices, which we are perſwaded are natural to 
us, or which come to us by chance, no Body admo- 
niſhes us, no Body reforms us, and, in a word, no 
Body chaſtiſes us to make us otherwiſe than we are. 
On the contrary, they pity us. For who would be | 
ſo mad as to undertake to reprehend a Man who is a } 
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Fruit of Application and Study ; when any Body is 


; found who has them not, or who has Vices oppofite 
FJ to thoſe Vertues which he ought to have, then we 
ate really angry with him; he is admoniſhed ; he is 


reprimanded ; and he is chaſtiſed; among theſe Vices 
are Injuſtice, Impiety, and, in a word, all that is o- 
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polite to Polirick and Civil Virtues. As 


If God does not concurr 
with and bleſs the Labours 


of Men, they can't be ac- 


quired, hut they may be 
counterfeited, 


for Faults that are to come, to the end that the [ 4 
zvilty may not relapſe, and that others may take 
example by their Puniſhment. And every Man, who Not at ll, 
has this for his End, muſt of neceſſity be perſwaded, “ * /rong- 


that Virtue may be taught. For he puniſhes only 


Ly perſwa⸗ 
ded that 


for the future. Now it is plain, that all Men, who M may 


put & force 


* All that Protagoras ſays here is falſe. There are two upon them- 
things to be confidered in the puniſſiment of the wicked; ſelves and 
the puniſnment of the Sin, Which is a ſatisfaction to Divine obey the 
Juice, whereof the Juſtice of Men 1s only the Eccho, if we Law. 


may be allow'd ſo to ſpeak. Judges, as Stewards or Diſpen- 


ers of the Divine Power, take away the Life, or inflict other 


puniſhments on the wicked, to the end that Sin may be pu- 


nined. And, as Heads of the Government, who do all for 


the good of the State, they order that this puniſhment ſhall 
be executed publickly, that every one may take warning ; for 
the Fool himſelf becomes more wiſe when the wicked Man 
Is puniſhed 3 Peſtilente flagellato ſtultus ſapientior erit, Prov. 
19. 25. . 
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* 
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marks, 
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puniſh the Wicked, whether it be in private or in 
publick, do it only for this End; and your Athenians 
do it as well as others. From whence it follows, by 
a moſt juſt and neceſſary Conſequence, that your 
Athenians are perſwaded as well as other People, 
that Vertue may be acquired and taught. Thus it is 
with a great deal of reaſon, that your At henians 
give ear in their Councils to a Maſon, a Smith, a 


Shooe-maker, Cc. and that they are perſwaded, 
that Vertue may be taught: Methinks this is ſuffl. 


ciently proved. 


The only Scruple that remains is, that which you 
make about great Men; for you ask whence it comes 
that great Men teach their Children in their Infancy, | 
all that can be taught by Maſters, and make them 
very learned in all thoſe Arts, and that they neglect 
to teach them their proper Vertues, which at the 
{ame time cauſe all their Grandeur and their true 
Character. To anſwer you that, Socrates, J ſhall | 
have no further recourſe to Fables as before, but 


{hall give you very plain Reaſons. 


* Don't you believe, that there 1s one thing above 


all; to which all Men are equally obliged, or other- 


wiſe there can be neither Society nor City? The 
Solution of your Difficulty depends upon this one | 
only Point alone; for if this only thing exiſts, and | 
that ir be neither the Art of a Carpenter, nor that of 
a Smith, nor that of a Potter, but that it is Juſtice, 
Temperance and Holineſs, - and, in a word, all that 


* This is another falſe Argument of the Sophiſt. It is cer- 
tain, that Vertue exiſts ; that all Men are obliged to partake 
of ir, and that God has given them Vertue. But it is alſo 


certain, that they have loſt it by the ill uſe they made of 


their Free-will, and that they can't recover it but by the 


help of God. Education, which is a Means to aſſiſt Nature, 


is of no efficacy, unleſs God give a Bleſſing to it: It may curb 
the wicked for ſome time, by reviving ſome Sparks of their 
almoſt dead Keaſcn and by frightning them with the punith- 
ments of Vice, and it is here that it uſually terminates ; but 


that alone will never infuſe Vertne. Man plants and Man 
waters, but 'tis God who giveth the encreaſe. 


15 
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is comprehended under the Name of Vertue, if that 
thing exiſts and that all Men are obliged to partake 


thereof, inſomuch that every particular Perſon, who 


would inſtruct himſelf or do any other thing, is 
obliged to guide himſelf by its Rules, or to renouncs 
all that it deſires; that all thoſe who will not par- 
take thereof, Men, Women, and Children, muſt be 
reproved, reprehended, and chaſtized, till Inſtructi- 
ons or Puniſhments reform them ; and that thoſe 
who will not be reform'd, muſt either be puniſhed 
with Death or Baniſhed; if it be ſo, as you can't 


doubt of it, and that notwithſtanding this, thoſe 


great Men, of whom you ſpeak, ſhould teach their 
Children all other things, and ſhould neglect to 
teach them this only thing, I mean Virtue ; it muſt 
then be * a Miracle it thoſe Children, ſo much 
neglected, become People of Worth and good Citi- 
zens. I have already proved to you, that every 
Body is perſwaded that Virtue may be taught in 
Publick and Private. Since it may be taughr, do 
you think thar Fathers teach their Children all the 
things that they may be ſecurely ignorant of, with- 
out incurring either the Pain of Death, or the leaſt 
Penalty; and that they neglect to teach them thoſe 
things the Ignorance whereof is uſually attended by 
Death, Priſon, Exile, Confiſcation of Goods, and, 


in a word, by the utter ruine of Families? For this is . N rather 
the thing that happens to thoſe who are not brought he pare ef 
up vertuouſly. Is there not a greater likelihood %% who 


ad ve not 
been brought 
; vp to it, to 
tant and fo neceſſary? Yes, without doubt, Soera- counterfeit 
tes, and we ought to think, that thoſe Fathers, ta. % ſame. 


that they will imploy all their Pains and all their 
Application to teach them that which is ſo impor- 


king their Children in their younger Years, that is to 


ſay, as ſoon as thoſe Children are capable of under- 


ſtanding whar is ſaid to them, never ceaſe all their 
Les, without doubt, it is a Miracle; for we are natural- 


iy ſo corrupt, that God muſt intervene to reſtore the Soul to 
tne State which it has loſt. This Sophiſt thinks he ſays ſome- 
thing that's abſurd and impoſſible, but at the ſame time ſpeaks | 


KY 2 Life- 


a very great truth. 
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Life time to teach and reprehend them, and not only 


the Fathers, but alſo the Mothers, Nurſes, and Præ- 
ceptors : They all chiefly indeavour to make Chil- 
dren honelt and virtuous, * by letting them ſee upon 
every Thing they do and upon every Word they 
ſpeak, that tuch a Thing is juſt, and ſuch a Thing is 
unjult; that this is handſom, and that unhandſom; 
that this is holy and that impious; that we muſt do 
this, and hun that. If Children voluntarily obey 
theſe Precepts, they are rewarded and praiſed ; and, 
it rhey don't obey them, they are threatned and cha- 
ſtized; they are propr up and ſet right, like Trees 
thar bend and become crooked. 

When they are 1ent to School, it is earneſtly re- 
commended to their Maſters not to apply themſelves 
ſo much to teach them to read well and to play well 
upon Inſtruments, as to reach them Honeſty and Mode- 
{ty. Therefore thoſe Maſters take very great care of it. 
When they can read and underſtand what they read, 
inſtead of giving them Precepts by word of Mouth, 
they make them read the beſt Poets, and oblige them 
to ger them by heart. There they find excellent Pre- 
cepts for Virtue, and Recitals which contain the Prai- 
ſes of the greateſt Men of Antiquity, to the end that 
thoſe Children, being inflam'd with a noble Emula- 


tion, may imitate and endeavour to reizmble them. 


The Maſters of Muſick, and thoſe who teach 'em 
to play upon Inſtruments, take the ſame Pains, they 
train up young People to Modeſty, and take particu- 
lar care that they do nothing unhandſom. 

When they underftand Muſick and can play well 
upon [nftruments, they put into their Hands the 
Poems of the Lyrique Poets, which they make them 
ung and play upon the Harp, to the end that thoſe 
Numbers and that Harmony may infinuate them. 


* All this Education did then only tend, and does no more 
now, for the moit part, but to accuſtom Children to obey the 
ws of Honour, Decency and Juſtice à la mode, and to govern 
themfelycs in all things not by Principles of Religion, bur by 
Moxms of Policy. Is thet to teach Vurne? 
| ſelves 
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ſelves into their Souls, whileſt they are yet tender 

and that being thereby rendred more ſoft, tractable, 
polite, and, if we may ſay ſo, more harmonious and 

more agreeable, they may be more capable of ſpeak- 

ing well and doing well: for the whole Life of Man 

has need of * Number and Harmony. 

Not being ſatisfied with thoſe Means, they ſend 
them alſo to Maſters of Exerciſe, to the end that 
having a ſound and robuſt Body, they may the better 
execute the Orders of a Maſculine and ſound Spirit, 


and that the Weakneſs of their Conſtitution may not py his res- 


oblige them to refuſe to ſerve their Country, whe- ſon the Chil- 

ther it be in War, or in other Functions; and thoſe whe =_ 

who ſend their Children molt to Maſters, are ſuch % 

25 are belt able to do it, that is to ſay, the richeſt, % virtu- 

inſomuch that the Children of the richeſt begin their os. 

Exerciſes the earlieſt and continue them the. longelt ; But ebe 

for they go thither in their tender Years, and don't n el 

ceaſe going rill atrer they are Men. wi ar 
They have no ſooner quitted thoſe Maſters, but „ A 

their Country obliges them to learn the Laws, and ners. 

to live according to the Rules they preſcribe, to the 

end that they may do all things by Reaſon, and no- 

thing out of Conceit and Fancy. And, as Writing- 

maſters give their Scholars, who have not as yet 

learn d, a Rule under their Paper, that in copying 

their Examples, they may always follow the Lines 

that are traced out; ſo the Country gives Laws to 

Men that were invented and eſtabliſhed by the an- 

cient Legiſlators. It forceth them to govern and to 

ſubmit to be governed according to their Laws; and 

if any one goes aſtray it puniſheth him; and this 

Puniſhment is called with you, as in many other Places, 

by a Word which properly ſignifies o reform ; as Juſtice 

retorming thoſe who turn aſide from the Rule which 

ought to guide them. | 


es, but it is of ſuch Numbers and Harmony as Men 
don't teach : the Harmony which they teach oftentimes ſerves 
only to render them more unfit for the other. | 
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Another 


falſe rea- 


ſoning. See 


the He- 
mars, 
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After ſo much Pains taken, both in publick and 
private, to inſpire Virtue, are you amazed, Socra- 
tes, and can you have the leaſt doubt that Virtue 
may be taught? This ſhould be ſo far from ſurpri- 
Zing you, that you ought, on the other hand, to be 
very mach ſurprized if the contrary ſhould be true. 

But you will ſay, how comes it to pals, that 
many of the greateſt Mens Children become the 
molt diſhoneſt People of the World? Here's a very 
plain Reaſon, that has nothing amazing in it, if 
what I have already ſuppoſed be firm and unſhaken; 
that is to ſay, if it be true, * that every Man is in. 
diſpenſably obliged to have Virtue, to the end that 
Societies and Cities may ſubſiſt. If that be ſo, as 
without doubt it is, chooſe among all the other 
Sciences or Profeſſions that Men are imploy'd in, 
which you ſhall think fit, and you ſhall ſee what! 
would be at. 

Ler us ſuppoſe, for example, That this City could 
not ſubſiſt, unleſs we were all Players on the Flute: 
+ Is it not certain, that we ſhould all addict our 
ſelves to the Flute, rhat both in publick and private 
we would teach one another to play upon it; that 
we would reprehend and chaſtize thoſe who ſhould 
neglect to play, and that we would no more make 
that Science a Myſtery to them, than we do that of 
Juſtice and Law? For does any Body refaſe to teach 
another Juſtice? And does any Body keep that Sci- 
ence 1ecrer, as is practiced in other Arts? No, cer- 
tainly. And the reaſon of it is this, That the Virtue 

* He is obliged to have Virtue, and God hath given him a 
Light capable to guide him to the true Fountain; but So- 
cicries and Cities don't examine if he be truly virtuous; it 1s 


enough for them that he counterfeits it, and that he lives as 
if a were ſo. The Sophiſt argues always upon a falſe Prin- 
ciple. | 

15 This Sophiſt always miſtakes himſelf. It is not the ſame 
with Virtne as with other Arts; a Man is an able Artiſt tho 
he has not acquired the higheſt perfection in Art; but a Man 
is not virtuous, unleſs he has all Virtue ; for if one part of it 
be wanting all is wanting. Protagoras is going imme jately to 
tall into a manifeſt Contradiction. 


and 
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and Juſtice of every particular Man is uſeful to the 
whole Body. That's the reaſon why every Body is 
always ready to teach his Neighbour all that concerns 
Law and Juſtice. If it were the ſame in the Art of 
Playing on the Flute, and that we were all equally 
ready to teach others, without any reſerve, what 
we know of it, do you think, Socrates, that the 
Children of the moſt excellent Players upon the 
Flute, would always become more perfect in that Art 
than the Children of the worſt Players? I am per- 
ſwaded you believe nothing of it. * The Children 
who would be found to be the moſt happily born for 
that Art, would be thoſe who ſhould make the 
greateſt progreſs therein, and who ſhould render 
themſelves the moſt famous for it, the reſt would 
fatigue themſelves in vain and would never gain 
any Name on it, as we daily ſee the Son of an ex- 
cellent Player upon the Flute to be but an indifferent 
Scholar; and, on the other hand, the Son of a Block- 
head to become a very able Muſician : But in gene- 
ral they are all good enough, f if you compare them 
with the ignorant and with thoſe who never handled 
a Flute. We muſt hold it for certain, that it is the 
lame in the preſent caſe; ſuch an one as would ap- 
pear to you now to be the moſt unjuſt of all thoſe 


Protagoras contradicts himſelf by this Argument; for if 
none but thoſe who are happily born acquire the perfection 
of Arts, and that Men can't change an unhappy Birth, it fol- 
lows from this Principle, that Men cannot even teach the 


perfection of Arts; and it is a certain truth. How could they 


inſpire us with Virtue then? for we muſt be as happily born 
for Virtue. What is it then to be happily born? is it to have 
our Reaſon leſs chang'd and corrupted ? In this ſtate Educa- 
tion cultivates the natural Seed which God hath ſow'd in our 
Souls, and God, by his Bleſſing, makes them gow and bringsthem 
to their perfect Maturity. Then *tis neither Nature alone that 


{ Procures Virtue, nor Labour alone, nor both together, tis 


God alone; for tis he who corrects our depraved Nature and 

bleſſeth our Labour. | | ; 
+ One may be comparatively able in Arts, but not ſo in 

Virtue. We may be leſs wicked than others , but that does 


not make us virtuons. 
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who are brought up in the knowledge of the Laws 
and in civil Society, would be a very Juſt Man and 
even able to teach Juſtice, if you ſhould compare 
him with People who have neither Education, Law, | 


Tribunals, nor Judges, who are not forced by any 


neceſſity to apply themſelves to Virtue; and who, 
in a word, would reſemble * thoſe Savages which 
Pherecrates cauſed to be atted laſt Year, at the 


+ Country-fealts of Bacchus. Believe me, if you were 


among Men, like thoſe Miſanthropes that that Poet 
introduces, you would think your ſelf very happy to 


fall into the Hands of an || Euribates and a Phrynon: 


das, and you would ſigh after the Wickedneſs of our 


People, againſt which you declaim ſo much now. 
But your Diſtemper comes only from too much eaſe; 
becauſe every Body teaches Virtue as they can, and 


you are pleaſed to cry out and to ſay, that there is 


not ſo much as one Maſter that teacheth it. It is 
Juſt as if you ſhould ſeek in Greece for a Maſter 
who teacheth the Greek tongue, you will find none: 


Why ? Becauſe every Body teacheth it. Indeed if 


you ſeek for one who can teach Tradeſmens Sons 
the Trade of their Fathers with the ſame Capaci- 
ty as their Fathers themſelves or {worn Maſters 
can perform it, I confeſs, Socrates, that ſuch a Ma. 


The Poet Pherecrates had acted a Play, whereof the Title 
was dye, The Savages, And there is ſome appearance, that 
he repreſented therein the unhappy Life that the firſt Men led 
before they were united by Society; and his aim was, to let 
the Greeks ſee that there was no Happineſs for them, but to 
be well united, and faithfully to execute the Treaty of Peace, 
w hich had fo lately terminated a long and fatal War. 

+ At the Conntry-teaſts of Bacchus. Be ſays the Country- 
feaſts, becauſe there were other Feaſts of Bacchus, that were 
celebrated in the City the beginning of the Spring, and the 
Country- feaſts were celebrated the latter end of Autumn in 
the Fields. 

Euribates and Phrynondas were two notorious Profligates, 
who had given occaf:on for the Proverbs, An Action of Eurt- 
hates, to do the Actions cf Euribates, ti another Phrynondas, 
Here the Sophiſt complies to Reaſon. It is without all donbt 
that Men can teach Men the Virtne that thoſe People had. 


{ter 
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I fer would not eafily be found; but there is nothing 
more eaſie than to find one who can teach the Igno- zur Virtue 
ant. It is the ſame with Virtue and all other & nor the 

I Things. And how, little ſoever the advantage be ©»: of 
chat another Man has over us, to puſh us forward 


the no- 
__ {all rant. 
and to make us advance in the way of Virtue it is 


always à very conſiderable thing, and for which we 

ought to think our ſelves very happy. Now I am obferve he 
certainly one of thoſe who have all the neceſſary Pride of the 
Qualities for that; for I know better than any other Shift. 
Perſon in the World, all that muſt be done to be- 

come perfectly an honeſt Man: and I can ſay, that 

[do not rob them of the Money which I take; nay, 

I deſerve more, even in the Opinion of my Scholars. 
Wherefore this is the Bargain that I uſually make: 

When any Body has learned of me, if he will, he 

pays me what others uſed to give me; if not, he 

may go into a Temple, and, after having ſworn that 

what I have taught him is worth ſo much , depofit 

the Sum wh ih deſigns for me. Socrates, This is 

the Fable and the ſimple Reaſons I have thought fit 

to make uſe of to prove to you, that Virtue may be 
taught, and that thy Arhenians are all perſwaded of 
it; and to let you ſee, that we muſt not be aſtoniſh- | 
ed if the nn ON the greateſt Men are common- 

ly very little worth, and it thoſe of the ignorant and 

of the pooreſt ſucceed better, ſince we even ſee that 

the Sons of Polycletus, who are of the ſame Age with 
Xantippus and Paralus, are nothing, if compared 

with their Father, and ſo of many other Children of 

our greateſt Maſters. But. for thoſe whom I juſt 

now nam'd, it is not time to Judge them, there is ſtill 

hopes, and their Youth is a Refuge for them. 

This long and fine Diſcourſe being pronounced 

with much Oſtentation and Pride, Protagoras held 

his Tongue, and I, after having been a long time put 

to a ſtand, as a Man charm'd and raviſh'd, I lookt 

ypon him as if he ought to ſpeak on ſtill, and to tell 

me things that I very impatiently expected: But ſee- 

mg that he had actually done, and having at = 
„ N feſu- 


— 
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reſumed Courage with much difficulty, I turned to. 


wards Hippocrates. In truth, Hippocrates, faid I to 
him, I cannot expreſs how much I am indebted to 


| you, for having obliged me to come hither ; for! 


would not for all the World not have heard Protago. 
ras : hitherto I believed, that it was nowiſe by the 


help and care of Men, that we became honeſt Peo. 


ple: but now I am perſwaded that it is a thing 
purely humane. There is only one ſmall Difficulty 
remaining, which Protagoras, who has juſt now de. 
monſtrated ſuch fine things, will eaſily reſolve. If 
we ſhould conſult ſome of our great Orators upon 
thoſe Matters, perhaps they would entertain us with 


He reproa- ſuch like Diſcourſes, * and that we ſhould believe 
ches all thoſe we heard a Pericles, or ſome of thoſe who have 


great Ora- 
tors, that 
they were 4a 


been the moſt Eloquent; and, after that, if we ſhould 


make objection to them, they would not know what 


little taint- to ſay nor what to anſwer, but be as mute as a Book. 


ed by the 
Commerce 


they had 


With the 


Sophiſts. 


nine Years. 


But tho? one ſhould ask them never ſo little upon 


what they might have already ſaid, they would ne- 
ver end, and would do as a Braſs Kettle, which, be- 
ing once ſtruck, keeps its ſound a long time, unleſs 
one puts his Hand upon it and ſtops it; for thats 
Juſt what our Orators do, ſo ſoon as they are touch - 
ed they reſound without end. It is not the ſame 
with Protagoras, for he is not only very capable of 
holding long and fine Diſcourſes, as he has juſt now | 
made it appear, but alſo of anſwering preciſely and 
in few Words, to the Queſtions that are asked him, 
and can ſtart others, and wait for and receive the 
— as he ought, which few People are able 
to do. | | | - 
Now then, Protagoras, ſaid I to him, there wants 
but a ſmall thing to content me upon the whole, 
and I ſhall be fully ſatisfied when you ſhall have 


This is a difficult Paſſage, if we have no regard to the time; 
that is to ſay, if we do not obſerve the Date of the Dialogue. 
It is that which deceived Henry Stephens, Who tranſlated it as 

3f Pericles were ſtill alive, whereas he had been dead eight or 


had | 


-. 0. Gy --: 
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had the goodneſs to anſwer it. You fay, that Virtue 
can be taught, and if I may believe any Body in the 
World upon that, tis you. * But I pray you to re- 


move the Scruple which you have left in my Mind: 


You have ſaid, that ꝓupiter ſent Shame and Juſtice 
to Men; and in your whole Diſcourſe you have 
ſpoke of Juſtice, Temperance and SanQtity, as if Vir- 
tue were one only thing which includeth all thoſe 


Qualities. Explain it to me then exactly, if Virtue 


be one, and if Juſtice, Temperance, Sanctity, are 
only its Parts, or if all thoſe Qualities which I have 


now named be only different Names of one and the 


fame thing. This is what I further deſire of you. 


There is nothing more eaſie, Socrates, than to ſa- he Shift 
| in that 1 p Ir l chi acknowled=- 
tistie you in that point: For Virtue is one thing, and „ 
Virtue is 
one, but that 


thoſe are its Parts. 


Bur, ſaid I to him, are thoſe its Parts, as the 
Mouth, Noſe, Ears and Eyes are the Parts of the it is comps- 
face? Or are they Parts like Parts of Gold, that/4 of de- 
ate all of the ſame Nature as the Maſs, and differ P. 


from each other only in Quantity? 


They are without doubt parts of it, as the Mouth 


and the Noſe are parts of the Face. " 
But, ſaid I, do Men acquire, ſome one part of this 
Virtue, and others another? Or is there a neceſſity 
that he who acquires one muſt acquire all? 

By no means anſwered he. f For you ſee every 


who are Juſt without being wiſe. 


a 


once to the main you of the Que 
know the Nature o 


K. a 


f That's the Poiſon of this Doctrine, which is but too much 
ad abroad to this Day. Some fancy, that Virtue may be 

vided, ſo as a Man may have ſome of its parts without ha- 
Ving the reſt ; which is contrary to all the Light of Reaſon, 


® has been explained in the Argument. It was in oppoſition 


Day People who are. valiant and unjuſt, and others 


For 


* Secrates does not trouble himſelf to anſwer all the So- 
phiſms of Protagoras, Which are too dang but he goes at 
1 


a neſtion, which conſiſts to 
of Virtue; for Virtue being well known, it 
ly ſeen, that it is not poſſible for Men to teach 


to 
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For Valour and Wiſdom are only parts of Vir 
tue. | 

Aſſuredly, ſaid hg, and Wiſdom is the greateſt of 
its parts. | a 
And is every one of its parts different from ano. 
ther ? 

Without doubt. | 

And every one has its Properties: As in the parts 
of the Face the Eyes are not of the ſame uſe with 


268 


the Ears, and have different Properties and Faculties, 


and ſo of all the other parts, they are all different 
and don't reſemble each other neither in Form nor 
Quality. Is it the ſame of the parts of Virtue; does 
not one of them in no wiſe reſemble another ? and do 
they abſolutely difter in themſelves and in their Fa- 
culties? It is evident, that they do not reſemble each 


other at all, it it be the ſame of them as of the Ex- | 


ample which we have made uſe of. 


Socrates, that 1s very certain and the Example is | 


Juſt. | 

' Then, faid I to him, Virtue has no other of its 
parts which reſemble Knowledge, Juſtice, Valour, 
Temperance nor Sanctity. | 

No without Doubt. 

Come then, Let you and I ſee and examine to the 
bottom the Nature of every one of its parts. Let us 
begin with Juſtice: Is it any thing or nothing? For 
my part, I find it is ſomething ; what do you think? 

I alſo think it to be ſomething. 


thing. 


He who ſenneth in one thing ſhall loſe much Riches, For it is one of 
the Explanations that St. Hierome gives to this Paſſage, That 
- one only Sin cauſeth many former good Works to periſh , an that all 
Virtues accompany one another, inſomuch that he who has one has all : 
and he who fins in one thing is ſubject to all Vices without exception. 


, 


[ 


to this very Error that Solomon wrote in the Eccleſiaſtes, Ch. g. 


Vir 
ſt of 


ano. 
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I ſhould anſwer him offhand, that it is ſomething 
that is juſt; would not you anſwer the ſame? 

Yes certainly. - 

Juſtice conſiſts then, he would ſay , according to 
you, in being Juſt ? 

We would ay yes; is it not ſo? 

Without doubt, Socrates. : 

And it he ſhould ask us after that, Don't you alſo 
ſay, that there is a Sanctity? ſhould not we anſwer 
him in the ſame manner, that there is? 

Aſſuredly. | 

You maintain, he'd reply, that it is ſomething 
what is it then? is it to be holy or to be prophane? 
For my part, I confeſs, Protagoras, that at this Que- 
(tion I ſhould be all in a paſſion, and ſhould ſay to 
the Man, Speak Senſe, I pray you; Whar is there 
that can be holy, if SanQGity it ſelf be not holy? 
Would not you anſwer thus ? Tc 

Yes indeed, Socrates. 

If after that, the Man ſhould continue to que- 
ſtion us, and ſhould ſay, But what did you ſay a 
Minute ago? have I miſunderſtood you? It ſeem- 
ed to me, that you ſaid the parts of Virtue were 
Al different, and that one was never like another. 
for my part, I ſhould anſwer him, You have reaſon 
to alledge, that that was ſaid ; but if you think it 
was I who ſaid it, you miſunderſtood me; for it 
is Protogoras who affirmed it, I only ask'd the Que 
ſtion: doubtleſs he would not fail ro apply himſelf 
to you, Protagoras; he would ſay, Do you agree to 
hat Socrhtes ſays? Is it you alone that aſſure me, 
that none of the parts of Virtue are like to one ano- 
ther? Is that your Opinion? What would you an- 
iwer him, Protagoras? 

| ſhould be forced to confeſs it, Socrates. 

And, after this Confeſſion, what could we anſwer 


him, it he ſhould continue his Queſtions and tell ror char 

muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be, if 
the parts of 


Virtue were 


us, According to you then Sanctity is neither a Juſt 
thing, nor Juſtice a holy thing; but Jultice is pro- 
phane and Sanctity is unjuſt, Is then the juſt Man 


Pro- unlike, 
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For to argue againſt Sup- 
poſitions , is to argue a- 
gainſt a Chimera. + 


A ſorry Evaſton of the 
Sophiſt, who will eſtabliſh 
between the parts of Yir- 
tue, a remote and almoſ# 
inſenſible reſemblance, that 
he may not acznoywledge 
that which is very near, 
very natural and very ſen- 


foble. 
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prophane and impious? what ſhould we anſwer him. 
Protagoras ? | confeſs, that for my part, I ſhould 
anſwer him, that I maintain Juſtice to be holy, and 
Sandtity to be juſt; and, if you your ſelf did not 
prevent me, I ſhould anſwer for you, that you are} 
perſwaded, that Juſtice is the ſame thing with San. 
Qty, or at leaſt a thing very like it, and that Sandi. 
ty is the ſame thing with Juſtice, or very like it. See 
then if you would hinder me to anſwer fo for you, 


or if you would confeſs it to me. 


I ſhould not confeſs it to you, Socrates ; for that 
does not ſeem.to me to be true at the bottom, and 
we ought not to grant ſo eaſily, that Juſtice is Ho. 
lineſs, and that SanCtity is Juſtice : There is ſome | 
difference between them; But what will you make 
of that? If you will, I conſent that Juſtice is Holy, 


and that Sanctity is Juſt. 


How, if I woll, ſaid I to him, I have nothing to 
do with that, it is not as I w// that is in queſtion, | 
it is You or I, it is our Perſwafion and our Prin- 
P and, if we refute one another, that 
½ which does nothing but darken the 
Truth and render Proofs uſeleſs, muſt 


be removed. 


However, we may ſay, anſwered he, that Juſtice 


reſembles Sanctity in ſomething ; for 


meaſure a reſemblance to Black, Hard 
to Soft, and 1o of all other Things 
which ſeem to be the moſt contrary to 
each other. Thoſe very parts which we 


ties and Faculties, and that one is not 


like the other, I mean the parts of the Face; if you 
look to them narrowly, you will find, that they fe. 
ſemble each other a little, and that they are in ſome 
meaſure one like another : and, after this manne!, 
you may very well prove, if you will, that all things 
are like one another. But, however, it is not Juſt to 


call 


one thing always reſembles another in 
ſome ſort; White it ſelf has in ſome 


have agreed have each different Proper- | 
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call things alike, that have but a ſmall reſemblance 
to each other, as it is not Juſt neither to call thoſe 
things unlike that differ but a very little from each 
J other: As a light reſemblance does not render things 
J alike, to ſpeak properly, ſo a ſinall difference does 
not make them unlike. 

Being amazed at this Diſcourſe of the Sophiſt, I 
ak him, Does then the juſt and holy ſeem to you to 
have only a light reſemblance to each other? 

That reſemblance, Socrates, is not ſo ſinall as 1 
have ſaid, but at the ſame time it is not ſo great as 
you ſay. p 5 

Well, {aid J to him, ſince you ſeem to me to be in 
ſo ill an Humour againſt this Sanctity and Juſtice, let 
us leave them there, and let us take ſome other Sub- 
ect. * What do you think of Folly, is it not entite- 
ly contrary to Wiſdom? : | 

It ſeems 10 to me. 

When Men have govern'd themſelves well and 
and profitably, don't they ſeem to you to be more 
temperate and more moderate than when they do the 
contrary ? Hu 

Without contradiction. 3 

Are they not then govern'd by Moderation ? 

It cannot be otherwiſe. 5 

And thoſe who have no good government over 
themſelves, don't they act fooliſhly, and are in no 
wiſe moderate in their Conduct? 

I agree with you in that. 8 

Therefore is not acting fooliſhly contrary to acting 
moderately ? | 

It is agreed. 3 

That which is done fooliſhly, does it not come 
from Folly; and does not that which is done di- 
ſereetly proceed from Moderation? 


 * Socrates is going to prove, that Temperance and Modera- 
tion are the ſame thing with Wiſdom, ſeerng they are contra- 
ry to Folly; for one Contrary can have bur one Contrary ! 
And thus Temperance, Moderation and Wiſdom are the 6- 
milar parts of Virtue. And conſequently, &-. 


— — 
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That is true. 


Is not that which proceeds from Force, ſtrong; 1 T1 
and that which proceeds from Weakneſs, feeble> to b 
Certainly. | = F (ce 
Is it not from Swiftneſs that a thing is ſwift, and I don: 
from Slowneſs that a thing is flow ? and 
Without doubt. | C 
And all that is done the ſame, is it not done by Is 
the ſame, and is not the contrary done by the con- 8 
_— | = 1 
Yes, doubtlels. that 
Oh ! let us ſee then, ſaid I, Is there not ſomething | 1 
that is called Beauty ? A 
- \ ; T 
This Beauty, has it any other Contrary than Ugli- Y F. 


nels ? 

No. : 

E there not ſomething that is called Good? 

Yes. 

This Good, has it any other contrary than Evil? 

No, it has no other. 

Is there not in the Voice a Sound which is called 
Acute. | 

Yes. 
And that Shrill, has it any other 
Grave ? 

No. | 

Every Contrary then has but one Contrary, and 
there are no more ? 

it. | | 

Let us ſee then; let us make a Recital of the Things 
wherein we are agreed. We have agreed, | 

1. That every Contrary has biit one only Con- 
trary. | . 5 
2. That Contraries are made by Contraries. 

3. That that which is done fooliſhly is done after 
a quite contrary manner to that which is done di- 
ſcreetly. | 

4. That that which is done diſcreetly proceeds 
from Moderation, and that which is done tooliſhly 
proceeds from Folly, | _ bs 


Conttaty than 


7 8 
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"Tis agreed. „ 


That therefore which is done a contrary way ought Ei Contre- 
to be done by the Contrary ; that which is done di- e 


hroduce Con- 


ſcreetly is done by Moderation, and that which 


and always by Contraries. 


"os 


i 8 | | Faris 
done fooliſhly is done by Folly, of a contrary Way :4. /.,,- 


produce the 


Certainly. | Jams. 


Is not Moderation then contrary to Folly ? 

So it ſeems to me. 5 

You remember however, that you agreed juſt now, 
that Wiſdom was contrary to Folly. 

I confeſs it. £ e 

And that one Contrary had but one Contrary. 

That is true. e ee 

From vrhich then of thoſe two Principles ſhall we 
recede, my dear Protagoras? ſhall it be from this, 
That one Contrary has but one Contrary? or from 
that which we aſſerted juſt now, That Wiſdom is 
ſome other thing than Temperance or Modeſty ; That 


each of them are parts of Virtue, and that as they 


are different, they are alſo unlike; both by their Na- 
ture and Effects, as the parts of the Face? which of 
thoſe two Principles ſhall we renounce? for they 
don't agree well, and they make a horrible Diſcord. 
Ah, how is it poſlible they ſhould agree, it there be 
a neceſſity that one Contrary muſt have but one only 
contrary, and can't have more, and that it be found 
in the mean time, that Folly has two Contraries; 
which are Wiſdom and Temperance. Does it not 
appear ſo to you, Protagoras? He has agreed to it 
whether he will or nor. 


Wiſdom and Temperance then muſt of all neceſſi J 


ty be but one and the ſame thing, as we found Juſt 
now, that Juſtice and SanQtity were a little while 
ago. But don't let us weary our ſelves, my dear 
Protagoras, and let us examine the reſt, I ask you, 
A Man, who does an unjuſt thing, is he prudent in 
being unjuſt ? | | 
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For my part, Socrates, ſaid he, I ſhould be a. 
For the f ul- ſham'd to confeſs it. However it is the Opinion of 


Tar believe 


that there the People. | | 
Well, would you have me apply my ſelf to the 


Injuſtices People, or ſhall 1 ſpeak to you? 
which are I beg it of you, ſaid he, direct your ſelf only to 
rel, tho People,” : 
_ 2 That's equal to me, ſaid I, provided you anſiver 
table, me. For it imports me nothing that you think that 
or that; I examine only the Opinion: But it may 
very well be that in examining the Opinion, *tis my 
ſelf when I examine, and ſometimes alſo the Perſon 
who Anſwers me. 22 
Upon that Protagoras made ſome ſcruple, diſdain- 


ing to be thus queſtioned, and ſaying, that the Mat. 


ter was thorny. But at laſt he took his part and re. 
ſolved to anſwer me. Then I {aid to him, Protago- 
ras, Anſwer, I pray you, to my firſt Queſtion, Do 
you think any of thoſe who act Injuſtice are pru- 
dent ? | 
J think there are ſome, ſaid he. 
- not to be prudent, to be wile ? 
es. 
Is not to be wiſe, to have right Aims, and to take 
the beſt part even in Injuſtice it ſelf? | 
I grant it. 
But do the Unjuſt take the right fide when they 
ſucceed well or when their Succeſs is nought ? 
When they ſucceed well. 
You affirm then, thar there are certain good things. 
Certainly. | 
Then do you call thoſe things that are profitable 
The Sophiſs to Men, good? | 
5 very an- Yes, by Jupiter; and frequently I don't ſtick to 


e that call thoſe which are not profitable to Men, alſo 
OCrates 


ſhould have good, | g hy 
ford from The Tone in which he ſpoke to me, made me 


him thisCn- know, that he was exaſperated, in a great Diſorder, 


ellen the and ready to be tranſported with Anger; ſeeing him 


he calls that . . 3 6 
ery bi ay in this Condition, I had a mind to make the beſt of 


| ſitable good. | him: 
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p him: Therefore I asked him with greater Precaution 
and Diſcretion, Protagoras, ſaid I to him, Do you 

call good, thoſe things that are not profitabi2 to any 


Man, or thoſe that are no ways profitable? 5 

1 | Not at all, Socrates. For I know many that are 

* I abſolutely uſeleſs to Men, as certain | 

® Drinks, certain Foods, certain Medicines, * * 12 _ 
an and a thouſand others of the ſame na- ,, evade being caught by 


u dure; and I know others that are uſeful hi, he throws himſelf in- 
| to them. There are ſome that are in- 5 all theſe Diſtinttions 
ud different to Men and excellent good for Were, in commenting upon 

an impertinent Science, be 


Horſes. Some are only uſeful to Cattle, „the chief Gefion 
others only to Dogs. Such a thing is of og f Qa. 


4 vo uſe to Animals, and very good for Trees. More- 
= over, that which is good for the Root is often bad 


for the Twigs , which you ſhould make to dye if 

) you ſhould cover them with it. Without going fur- 

® & ther, Oil is the greateſt Enemy to all Plants and to 
the Skin of all Cattle, and it is very good for the 

Skin of Man. It is ſo true, that that which is cal 
led good, is various; for Oil it ſelf, which I ſpeak 
of, is good for the exterior parts of Man, and very 
k bad for the interiour. For that reaſon the Phyſicians 
* abſolutely forbid the fick to eat it, or at lea give 
them but very little and only enough to correct the 
1 bad Smell of certain things which they make them 
7 take. 
Protagoras, having thus ſpoken, all the Compa- 

ny clapt their Hands, as if hg had ſaid Wonders: 

© And I ſaid to him, Protagoras, I am a Man natural - 
Me ly very forgetful, and, it any Body makes long Di- 
| ſcourſes to me, 1 immediately forget the Subject of 
the Diſpute, Therefore, as if I were ſomething deaf, 
1 | and you had a mind to diſcourſe with me, you 
BH would reſolve to ſpeak a little louder to me than to 
others, even ſo I defire you to accommodate your 
Jer {elf to this Fault that I have. And fince you have 
im te do with a Man whoſe Memory is very ſhort, 
of | torten your Anſivers, if you intend that I fhould 


follow you, 5 
8.2 How 
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How would ye have me abridge my Anſwers ? 

Would you have me make them ſhorter than they 

ought to be. | 

No, ſaid I. 3 

Then is it as ſhort as it muſt be? 

It is. | 

But who ſhall be judge of it, and to what mea- 

ſure ſhall we cut it, muſt it be nf or yours? 

J have always heard Protagoras, that you were 
a very capable Man, and that you could make others 
capable of making as long and as ſhort Diſcourſes 
upon all ſorts of Subjects as one pleas'd, and as no 
body enlargeth ſo much as you when you think fit 
ſo no body can explain himſelf in fewer words. If 
then you have a mind that I ſhould enjoy your Con- 
verſation, make uſe of the latter with me; few 
words I conjure you. 

Socrates, ſaid he, I have had to do with many 
People in my Life, and even with the moſt renown- 
ed; you cannot but have heard of my Diſputes, but 
if I had done, what you would have me to do 
now, and if I had ſuffered my Diſcourſes to be cut 
ſhort by my Antagoniſts, I ſhould never have ob- 
tained ſo great Advantages over them, and the name 
of Protagoras would never have been ſo famous 
among the Greeks. 1 

By this Anſwer I found that this manner of An- 
T1wering preciſely to queſtions did not pleaſe him, 
and that he would never ſubmit to be queſtioned. 
Seeing then that I could no longer be of that Con- 
verſation, Protagoras, {aid I to him, I do not preſs 
you to diſpute with me whether you will or not, 
and to follow a method that is diſagreable to you; 
but if you have a mind ro ſpeak to me 'tis your 
part to proportion your ſelf to me, and to ſpeak. 
ſo as that I may be able to follow you: For as 
all the World fays, and as you your ſelf ſay, it is 
equal to you to make long or ſhort Diſcourſes. 
You are very learned, there is nothing to ſay againſt 
that. For my part it is impoſſible for me to follow 
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Diſcourſes that are ſo long winded. I wiſh I were - 


capable of it, but no Man makes himſelf. And 
ſeeing that is indifferent to you, you ought to have 


that complaiſance for me, to the end that our Con- 


verſation may continue. At preſent, ſeeing you have 
it not, and that I have not time to hear you ſo 
prolixly, for I muſt be going, farewell, I am juſt 
going, what Pleaſure ſoever I might have without 
doubt taken in your curious Diſſertations. At the 
ſame time I roſe, as having a mind to retire, but 
Callias taking me with one hand by the Arm, and 


with the other holding me by the Cloak, we will 


nor ſuffer you to go, Socrates, ſaid he, for if you 
go all is done, there will be no more Converſation, 
| conjure you then in the name of God to ſtay, for 
there is nothing that I would ſo willingly hear as 
your Diſpute : I beg it of you, do us this Favour. 
I anſwered him ſtanding as 1 was ready to go, 
Son of Hipponicus | have always admir'd the love 
you have for Sciences, I admire it ſtill now, and I 


commend you for it. Truely I would with all my 


Heart do you the Favour you ask of me if you de- 
manded a thing that was poſſible. But as if you 


mere or ſome of thoſe who run the Race fix times 
together, or with ſome Courier, I would ſay, Ca/- 
l:as, I ſhould demand nothing more than to have all 


ſhould command me to run a Race with Cr:/or d Hi. This Criſon 
| d'Himere 
had the price 
of the race 


of a furlong 


the ſwiftneſs neceſſary; I could wiſh it as much as three times 


run, Cri/on and me, you muſt obtain of him that 
he will proportion himſelf to my weakneſs, for I 
cannot go very ſwift, and it lies on him to go {low- 
ly. I tell you the ſame on this Occafion, if you have 
a mind to hear Protagoras and me defire him to an- 
iwer me in few words as he had begun to do: For 
otherwiſe what ſort of Converſation will it be? 1 


have hitherto heard Men ſay and always believed it, 


that to converſe with one's Friends, and to make Ha- 
rangues, were two very different things. 


I:4 3 Never- 


you, but that is impoſſible. If you would ſee us“ ehh. 


— 
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Callias f- Nevertheleſs, Socrates, {aid Callias to me, me 


vours a lit- Th % . . 
+ io thinks that Protagoras demands a very juſt thing, 


Commerce 


he had with much as he ſhall think fit, and that you may have 
the Sophies the ſame Liberty; the Condition is equal. | 


Praged with You are deceived Callias, ſaid Alcibiades, that is 


him. He 


lover lime not at all equal. For Socrates confeſſeth that he 
diſcourſes, has not that abundance, that affluence of Words; 
and he yields that Advantage to Protagoras. But as 
for the Art of Diſpute, and to know how to queſti- 
on and anſwer well, I ſhall be much ſurprized if he 
yields ir either to Prozagoras, or any body elle who- 
That's ex- foever. Let Protagoras then confeſs, in his turn 
_ f with the ſame Ingenuity, that he is more weak in 
Alebiage: that Point than Socrates, that will be enough; 
be fancies but if he brags that he will oppoſe him, then let 
that Socra- him enter the Liſt with equal Arms, that is to ſay, 


tes diſputes 1 , : 4 : 
4 by queſtioning, and being queſtioned without en 


7 I 
8 every queſtion on purpoſe to imbroil the Diſcourſe, 
tagoras to ſhun the giving of an Anſwer and to make the 
Le «© Auditor loſe the State of the Queſtion. For as for 
nfolf Ss" Socrates, J will be ſecurity for him that he will for- 
ferior, So- get nothing; he Jeers us when he ſays he is forget- 
crates ful. So it ſeems to me that his Demand is the 
would fre. more reaſonable, for every one mult ſpeak and tell 
tend to no hi Q . . _ 

3 is Sentiments in all Diſputes. FR 
At theſe Words of Alcibiades, Critias directing 
his Diſcourſe to Prodicus and Hippias ſaid, me 
thinks, my Friends, that Ca//zas has declared him- 
. felf openly for Protagoras; and that A/cibrades is 
an Opiniator, who ſtrives to diſpute, and to exal- 
perate Mens Spirits. As for us, let us not {all out 
with one another in taking part ſome with Protago- 
ras and others with Socrates : Let us rather join our 
Prayers to obtain of them, not to part in fo fair a 
= wax but to continue ſuch an agreeable Converſation. 
boſe who , You ſpeak extraordinary well, Ci ſaid Pro- 
are preſent dicas, all thoſe who are preſent at a diſpute, ought 
«t a Diſputc to be neuters, but not indifferent, for theſe two 


things 


— — rg 3 ——ß*—— end 
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ſeeing he deſires only to be permitted to ſpeak às 


larging without end, and without deviating upon 
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things ought not to be confounded; to be neuter is 


to give to each partly all the Attention which. he re- 


quires; and not to be indifferent is when one reſerves | 


his Vote for him who is in the right, For my part 
if you would follow my Advice, Protagoras and 
you, Socrates, here is a thing wherein I would wil- 
lingly have you agree between you, that is to dil- 


pute and not to quarrel ; for Friends diſpute be- 
tween themſelves for their better Inſtruction, and 
Enemies quarrel to deſtroy one another. By this 
means this Converſation would be very agreeable 
and very profitable to us all. Firſt the Fruit which 
on your ſide you would reap there from, would be, 
don't ſay our Praiſes, but our Eſteem : Now 7% 4ifer- 


Eſteem is a ſincere Homage, which cauſes a Soul to 
to be truly touched and perſwaded, whereas praile 
is frequently, but a vain and deceiving Sound, which 
the Mouth pronounces contrary to the proper Senti- 


ence between 
Eſteem and 


Praiſe, 


ments of the Heart. And we, the Auditors ſhould | 
get thereby, not that which is called * a certain 
Pleaſure, but a real and ſenſible Satisfaction. For 
Satisfaction is the contentment of the Spirit, which 


is inſtructed, and which acquires Wiſdom and Pru- 


dence, whereas Pleaſure is only, properly ſpeaking, 


the tickling of the Senſes. 

Moſt of the Auditors highly applauded this Dit- 
courſe of Prodicus, and the wile Hippias after- 
wards beginning ſaid: My Friends I look upon you 
all ſo many as are here, as Kinſmen, Friends, and 
Citizens of one and the ſame City, not by Law 
but by Nature ; + for by Nature every thing is tyed 


By this Paſſage it appears that the Greeks made ſome dif- 


ference between £Upexive gz & nd , that by the firſt they 
meant the delights of the Spirit and by the other the pleaſures 
of the Body. That was not always exactly obſerved : But 
at the bottom theſe Words are determined to this Senſe by 
their Root. 

i For the Law eſtabliſhes ſeveral Corporations that are 
contrary one to another, whereas Nature unites all thatare of 
the ſame kind. Therefore there is a principle of Union in 
Humane Nature. 


. 
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to its like. But the Law, which is a Tyrant over 
Men, forceth and layeth violent hands upon Nature 
on many Occaſions. It would be a very ſhameful 
thing, if we, who know the Nature of Things per- 
fectly, and who paſs for the ableſt among the Greeks, 
ſhould be come into Athens, which tor Sciences 
oughr to be look'd upon as the auguſt Prytanneum 
of Greece, and ſhould be aſſembled in the greateſt 
and richeſt Houſe of the City, to do nothing there 
worthy of our Reputation, and to ſpend our Time 
in wrangling and conteſting about Trifles, like the 
moſt ignorant of Men. I conjure you then Prota- 


goras and Socrates, and I advite you, as it we were | 


here your Arbitrators, to regulate you, to pitch up- 
on a Temperament and a Medium. You Socrares, 
don't you ſtick too rigorouſly to the plain and con- 
ciſe Method of a Dialogue, unleſs Protagoras will 
acquieſce therewith. Leave him ſome Liberty, and 


flacken the Reins to his Diſcourſe, that it may 


appear more magnificent and ſublime to us. And 
you, Protagoras, don't {well the Sails of your Elo- 
quence, ſo as to carry you into the High-Sea, and 
to make you loſe the fight of the Shoar. There is a 
Medium between thote two Extremities. There- 
fore if you will give Ear to me, you ſhall chuſe a 
Moderator, a Prefident who ſhall oblige you both 
to keep within Bounds. _ 

This Expedient pleas'd all the Company. Callias 
told me again, that he would not ſuffer me to go, 
and they preſſèd me to name the Preſident my ſelf: 
I declin'd it, ſaying it would be a ſhame for us to 
take a Moderator of our Diſcourſes. For, faid I, 
he whom we ſhall chuſe ſhall be, either our Infe- 
rior or our Equal. If he be our Inferior, it is not 


Juſt that the moſt uncapable ſhould give Laws to 


the moſt learned; and if he be our equal, he will 


think as well as we, and that choice will become 
altogether uſeleſs. | ä 


But, it will be ſaid, you ſhall name who is more 


learned than you; it is eaſie to ſay ſa, but in 


truth 
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truth I don't think it poſſible to find a more able 
Man than Protagoras; and if you ſhould chuſe one 


who is not 1o able as he, and whom you pretend 


however to be more able, you your ſelves ſee what 
diſtaſte you give to a Man of thar Merit, in ſubjeQ- 


ing him to ſuch a Moderator. For, as for my part, 


that in no ways concerns me, it is not my Intereſt 
that makes me ſpeak, I am ready to renew our 
Converſation to fſatishe you. That if Protagoras 
will not Anſwer let him Queſtion; I will anſwer, 
and at the ſame time ſhall endeavour to ſhow him 
the manner how I think every Man who -is que- 
ſtioned ought to anſwer. When I have anſwered 
him as often as he ſhall have thought fit to queſtion 


me, he will give me leave to queſtion him in my 


turn, and he will anſwer me after the ſame man- 
ner. That if he ſcruples to anſwer me, then you 
and I will join to beg that favour of him which you 
defire ot me at preſent, which is not to break the 
Converſation, and there is no neceſſity to name a 
Moderator for that; inſtead of one we ſhall have 
many, for you ſhall all be ſo. 1 0 

Every Body ſaid that this was what ought to be 
done. Protagoras was not much for it; but in 


tine, he was obliged to ſubmit, and to promiſe that 


he would Queſtion firſt, and that when he ſhould 
be weary of queſtioning, he ſhould permit me to do 
it in my turn, and ſhould anſwer in his turn pre- 
ciſely to the Queſtion without roaming. 
Then he began after this manner. 

* Methinks Socrates, that the beſt part of Erudi- 
tion, conſiſts in being very well verſed in reading 


the Poets. That is to ſay, to underſtand all they 


ay ſo well as to be able to diſtinguiſh what is well 


ſaid and what is ill ſaid; to give Reaſons for it, 


The Sophiſes boaſted that they underſtood all the Poets 
perfectly well, and we are going to ſee the difference in 
T7 point between a Sephi/# and a Man who is truly learn- 


and 
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and make every Body ſenfible of it. Don't fear 
that I am going to remove my ſelf far of from the 


Subject of our Diſpute, my Queſtion ſhall run up. 


on Virtue. All the difference there ſhall be therein, 


is that I ſhall tranſport you into the Country of 


Poetry. Simonides ſays in ſome place, direQing his 
Diſcourſe to Scopas, the Son of Creon the Theſſalo- 
man: It is very difficult to become truly Virtu- 


© ous, and to be in Virtue as a Cube, that is to ſay, | 
that neither our Carriage, our Actions, nor our 
Thoughts ſhall ſhake us, and ſhall never draw us 
from that ſtate of our Mind; and that they ſhall | 
neither deſerve the leaſt reproach nor the leaſt 


blame. Do you remember that Paſſage, or ſhal!l 0 
alle 


J relate it to you? 


There is no need, ſaid I, I remember it, and have | 
Ia ere 


ftudied it with great pains. | 
You are in the right, 
Piece is well or ill done? 


Ir ſeems to me to be perfectly well done, and is 


of very great Senſe. 


But would you call that Piece well done, if the | 


Poet contradicts himſelf in it? 

No, without doubt, 

Oh! ſaid he, another rime examine Things bet- 
ter, and look into them more narrowly. 
As for that, my dear Protagoras, ſaid I, I believe 
1 have ſufficiently examin d it. 


Since you have ſo well examin'd it, you know | 


ther, that he ſays in the ſequel: *© The ſaying of 
© Pittacrs does not pleafe me at all, tho Pittacus 
© was one of the Sages. For he ſays that it is dit- 
© ficult to become Virtuous. Do you comprehend 
that the ſame Man ſaid this after what he had ſaid 
but a little before? 
Les I do. 
And do you find that thoſe two Paſſages agree? 
Yes, Protagoras, ſaid I, and at the ſame time, 


leaſt he ſhould go upon ſome other Thing, I asked 
him, Don't you find that they agree? 


How 


but do you think that 
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How ſhould I find that a Man agrees with him- 
ſelf when he blows cold and hot? At firſt he fixes 
this Principle, That it is difficult to become Virtuonus, 
ind a minute after he forgets that fine Principle; 
+ und in relating the lame Motto ſpoke in his own 
enſe by Pittacus, That it is very difficult to become 
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„ Y/irtnows ;, he blames him, and fays in plain terms, 

. that that Sentiment does not pleaſe him in any | 

„ Yife, and yet it is his own. Thus when he con- i 
» HY {mns an Author, who ſays nothing but what he 1 
s had faid himſelf, he manifeſtly cuts his own "i 
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4 Y Throat, and he muſt of neceſſity ſpeak ill either 

+ I there or here. 4 
1 Y He had no ſooner ſpoke, but a great Noiſe was 
I raiſed, and the Auditors fell a praifing of him. As 
ber me, I contels it, like a Fencer who had receiv'd 
Ie gęrear blow, I was ſo ſtunn'd that I neither ſaw 
t or heard, and my Brains turn'd as well with the 
 Þ Noiſe they made, as with what I had heard him 
is © iy. In fine, for I muſt tell you the Truth, to gain 
time to dive into the meaning of the Poet, I turn'd 

e ny ſelf toward Prodicus, and directing my Dif: | 

| courſe to him; Prodicus, ſaid I to him, Szmonides For Predi- 

is your Country-man ; tis therefore Juſt that you cus was 4 

t. © {ould come to his Aſſiſtance, and J call you to it, Nw 

as Homer feigns that the Scamandre being vigorouſ- well as Si- 


e I preſſed upon by Achilles, calls Simois to his Suc:- monides. 
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cour, in ſaying to him: | ; 

W Let you and I repel this terrible Enemy. 
of lay the fame to you, let us take care leaſt Simo- 
„ MI 74s be rurn'd tophe turvy by Protagoras. The de- 
f. I fence of this Poet depends on your Ability which 
if 
id 


makes you to diſtinguiſh ſo ſubtilly between * Vill 
and Deſire, as two very, different things. It is that 
lame Ability which has furniſhed you with ſo 


. Diſtinctions were the ſtrength of the Sophiſts. Socrates is 
e going to put Prodicus upon it to make ſome, and whileſt he 
Ee, 2mdes him Prodicus ſpeaks to a miracle; but ſo ſoon as he 


2d NI 1s laid a Snare for him, the Sophi? fails not to fall into it. 


— 
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many fine things that you Juſt now taught us. See 
then if you will be of my Opinion, for it does not 
at all appear to me that Szmondes contraditts him- 
ſelf. But tell me firſt I pray what you think of it. 
Do you think, that to be, and to become, are one 
and the ſame thing, or two different things? 
A fine Queſtion! two very difterent Things; af. 
ſuredly, anſwered Prodicus. 
In the firſt Verſe then, Simonides declares his 
Thought, in ſaying, That it is very difficult to be. 
come truly Virtuous, 
You ſay true, Socrates. 7H | 
And he blames Pittacus, not, as Pmotagoras 
thinks, for having ſaid the ſame thing as he, but 
For to be for having ſaid ſomething very different from it, 
be In effect, Pittacus has not ſaid as Srmonides did, 
and to be- 1 bat it is difficult to become Virtuous, but to be Vir. 
come de- fuous. Now my dear Protagoras, to be and to be. 
notes an al- come, are not the ſame thing even in the Judgment 
eue of Prodicus. And if they be not the ſame thing, 
— 4 Simonides does in no wile contradict himſelf. Per- 
fate to haps that Prodicus himſelf and many others, entring 
another. into Simonides Thought, might ſay with Hefiod, 
Is 4 Paſ- That it is very difficult to become Virtuous: For the 
ſage of He- Gods have placed Labour before Virtue, but when 
— > a Man is come to the Pinnacle of the Mountain 
Works, q 
v. 287. eafie to poſſeſs it. | 
Prodicus having heard me ſpeak thus, praiſed me 
extreamly. But Protagoras anſwering, ſaid, Soca. 
tes your Explication is ſtill more Vicious than the 
Text, and the Remedy worſe than the Diſeaſe. 
Then I have done very ill according to your 
reckoning, Protagoras, anſwerd I; and I am a ple 
{ant Phiſician indeed, ſeeing that in deſigning to 
cure a Diſtemper, I make it to grow worſe. | 
It is uſt as 1 tell you, Socrates. 
How 10? 
The Poet, ſaid he, would be Impertinent and Iz: 
norant, if he had ſpoke of Virtue as of a = 
8 - W 


where it dwells, then tho! it be very difficult, it is 
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which 1s vile, deſpicable and naughty, * that it is 
eaſie to poſſeſs it, for every body agrees that it is 
very difficult. | 

Being amaz'd at this Quibble; in truth, ſaid I, 
Protagoras, we are very happy that Prodicus is 
preſent at our Diſpute. For I tancy that you are 
rery well perſuaded that the Science of Prodicus is 
one of the Divine Sciences, that you call thoſe of This i” 
the ancient Times, and which is not only as old as f»»dedup- 


Simonides, but alſo much more ancient. You are pr — 
certainly very able in many other Sciences; but as 715 [24 at 


for that you ſeem to me to be but little inſtruQted the begin- 
in it. For my part, I may ſay that I have ſome /g, in 


tincture of it, becauſe I am one of Prodicus's Diſ He 
ciples. 


+ Methinks that you don't comprehend ey of the 
that Simonides does not give the word cult the Sophiſts. 
ſenſe which you give it. Perhaps it is with that 

word || as with thoſe of dreadful, terrible. At all 

times when I make uſe of them in a good part, 


and 


Protagoras Changes ſides here, according to the good Cu- 
ſtom of the Sophiſts; and inſtead of demonſtrating the pre- 
tended Contradiction of Simonides, he throws himſelf upon 
Herod? who ſays, that it is eaſie to poſſeſs Virtue ; and in : 
that he puts a very ridiculous Quibble upon him. This the | 
Character of the Sophiſts. They were very Ignorant at the 
bottom; but with ſome reading, which had ſpoiled their 
Minds, and which they {ſupported with abundance of Im- 
pudence, they made themſelves to be admired by Fools. — eee, 

At all times, when a word ſeems to fignifie ſomething 
contrary to the deſign of the Poet, all the different Signitt- 
cations that that word can have in the Paſſage in Queſtion 
ouzht to be examin'd into. This Maxim is extraordinary 
00d, and of very great uſe in Criticiſm, as Ariſtotle hath 
very well obſerved. Socrates makes uſe of it here in appear- 
ance to defend Simonides, and in effect to make thoſe So- 
phiſts perfectly ridiculous. 

|| Socrates cunningly makes the Impertinence of thoſe So- 
phiſts appear here, in the Criticiſm which they made up- 
en words: For example, upon the word 1155, they would 
not have it uſcd in a good Senſe, becauſe it was never uſed 
but in ſpeaking of Things that are bad, as Poverty, Priſon, | 
dikheſs. But theſe Sophiſts ought to have obſerved this dit- 
rence, that this word is always truly taken in an ill _ 

; when 
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terrible Sickneſs, à terrible War, a terrible Poverty ly, 


Protagoras is. a little more cunning. 
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and ſay, for example, to praiſe you, Protagoras 6 
2 terrible Man, Prodicus is always at me for it in 


and asks me if I be not aſham'd to call that which i; 1 
laudable, terrible; for, ſays he, that word is 1]. 
ways taken in all Senſe. This is ſo true, thateyoy 
ſhall find no Body who ſays, terrible Riches, terri Ns 
ble Peace, terrible Health : But every Body ſays, , 


that word always denoting Evil but never Godd. wy 
How do you know but that “ perhaps by this Epi. 1 
thete difficult, Simonides and all the Inhabitants o ＋ 
the Iſle of Cœos have a mind to expreſs ſomething », 
that is bad, vexatious, or other thing which we V1 
don't underſtand. Let us ask Prodicus. For it is 3 
reaſonable to ask him the Explication of the Terms W 
' which Simonides made uſe of. Tell us then, Prod: - 


cus, what would Simonides ſay by that word diff 
cult. | Lab 


He would ſay bad. h a : : 
| Behold then, ſaid I, my dear Prodicus, why S. 6 
monides blames Pitracus for having faid that it ir f. 


when applied to inanimate Things, but that it may be taken fal 
in a good Senſe when applied to Perſons. Homer, who un- it, a 
derſtood and wrote his Language better than all thoſe So-M indii 
phiſts, has more than once joined Pers with aides, venera- 2 
ble, As in the beginning of the 8th Book of the Odyſſes, in 
ſpeaking of Ulyſſes; for Jeuds, as our word terrible, fignifie atel 
often, aſtoniſhing, extraordinary, and which attracts conſ. Tre. 
deration, reſpect. thing 
* The Snare which Socrates lays here for thoſe Sophilts that 
would be too plain, if the word yaaenss difficult, did never 
Henifie bad, vexatious, but it is taken in this laſt Senſe by all} Y W 
the Poets. Homer himſelf has uſed it in that Senſe, as is the WM alon 
beginning of that fine Ode of Anacreon, y4enev 76 pul oli. ling 
It is a vexatious thing not to love. *Tis that which deceive | 
Prodicus, whoſe Ignorance he makes to appear in going about 
to perſuade him, that perhaps it was the Inhabitants of the 3 
Iſle of Ceos,, who uſed that word in that Senſe. Prodicus be. 


ing deceived, would value himſelf upon this Remark, and 4h 
acting the great Critick, he ſays that Simonides reproaches 
Pittacus who was a Man of Lesbos, whoſe Language Wi +] 
groſs and barbarous, for having wed that word 18noranty Text 
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diftcult to be Virtuous, imagining, without doubt, 


that he meant thereby that it is a bad thing to have 
Virtue, 

Do you think, Socrates, anſwerd Prodicus, that 
$:monides meant any other thing, and that his aim 


was not to upbraid Pittacaus, who neither knew the 


force nor the difference of Terms, but * ſpoke coarſ 
ly, like a Man born at Lesbos, and accuſtomed to 
barbarous Language ? 


Protagoras, do you underſtand wha t Prodicus ſays, 


and have you any thing to anſwer? 

I am very far from your Opinion, Prodicus, ſaid 
Protagoras; and I take it for a Truth that Smorr- 
ds underſtood nothing more by that word cult, 
than what we all underſtand, and that he meant 
not that that was bad but that it was not eaſie, and 
that it muſt be acquird with much Pains and 
Labour. | „ 

To tell you the Truth, Protagoras, I doubt not 


in the leaſt but that Prodicus knows very well what 


S:monides meaning is. But he plays upon you a 
little, and lays a Snare for you to Te if you will 
fall into it, or if you have the Cunning to avoid 
it, and to maintain your Opinion. For here is an 
indiſpurable Proof that Simonides does not call dif- 
fult that which is bad, becauſe he adds immedi- 
ately after, And God alone poſſeſſes that precions 
Treaſure, For if he had meant that *tis a bad 
thing to be Virtuous, he would neyer have added 
that God alone has Virtue, he would have been ve- 
ry wary of making ſo bad a Preſent to the Divinity 


lone. If he had done ir, Prodicus, far F from cal- 


ling Simonides a Divine Man, would not fail to call 
| him 
* The Language of the Lesbians barbarous. The Rude- 


neſs of Language uſtally accompanies Clowniſhneſs of Man- 
ners. | 


Here is a very ſmall fault; yet it fails not to corrupt the 
Text extreamly, and to alter the Senſe of it. To follow the 
Letter, we ſhould-have render'd it, very Jar frum ealling him 
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him a Blaſphemer and a Profligate. But ſince you 
are ſomething curious to know if I be well vergq 
in that which you call the reading of the Poets, [ 
am going to tell you the meaning of that ſmall 
Poem of Simonides; or if you had rather explain it 
to me, I ſhall willingly hearken to you: 
Protagoras hearing me ſay fo, fail'd not to take 
me at my word, and Prodicus and Hippias, with 
the reſt, beſought me not to defer giving them that 
Satisfaction. | <3 
I am going, ſaid I, to endeavour to explain to 
ou my Sentiments upon that Piece of Simonides, 
ou muſt know then, that Philoſophy is very an. 
cient among the Greeks, * particularly in Creete 
and Lacedemon. There are more Sophiſts there 
then in all the World beſide; but they conceal 
themſelves, and make as if they were fimple and 
ignorant People, Juſt like the Sophiſts you ſpoke 
of, that it may not be diſcover'd that they ſurpaſs 
all the Greeks in Learning and Science, and that 
they may be only look d upon as brave Men who 


a Man of Ceos; for the Greek ſays, Y s/zp@as ray, and mt 
in the leaſt a Man of Ceos. But there is no Body but will 
agree that it ought to be read x, d, Joy, and not in the leaf 
a Divine Man, tor Simonides was call'd ſo. What ſenſe would 
a Man of Ceos bear in oppoſition to Blaſphemer and Profi- 
gate? That was never heard of before. But twill be ſaid, 
the Piety of the Men of Ceos might be ſo recommended and 
ſo famous; that perhaps they might ſay 4 Man of Ceos, for a 

ious Man. It was quite contrary. The Inhabitants of the 

e of Ceos were an impious People, witneſs the Law they 
made to put to death all the old Men above Sixty Years of 
Age; and that when they were beſieged by the Athenians 
they put to death all thoſe who were not able to bear 
Arms, which ſtruck the Athenians with ſo much Horrour, 
that they raiſed the Siege to ſtop the Current of ſuch hon: 
ble Impiety. 

* He put Creete W ith Lacedemon, becauſe Tycurgus had 
brought back from creete to Lacedemon many of the Laws tit 
were made by Minos, and had drawn from thence the Ida 
of the Government which he had eſtabliſh'd. See the he- 
marks of Platarch upon the Life of Heurgus, Tom. ! 
P. 199. | . 
ale 
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far gives very fine Reaſons: for it, p. 248, 
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are ſuperior to others by their Courage and con- 
tet of Death. * For they are perſuaded that 
it> y were known, for what they are, every Body 
would apply themſelves to that Study, and the Art 
would be no longer valued. Thus by concealing 
their Ability, they deceive thro' all the Towns of 
Greece, thoſe who affect to follow the Lacedemo- 
nian way of living. The moſt part, in imitation of 25 ty of 
them, cut their Ears, have only a Cord for their mo/ of the 
Girdle, uſe the hardeſt Exerciſes, and wear their 79#»s ef 
Cloaths ſo ſhort that they don't cover half their = pg f 
Body. For they perſuade themſelves that tis by pred to 
thoſe Auſterities that the Lacedemonians have made imitate the 
themſelves Maſters of Greece And the Lacedemo- auſtere Life 
nans are ſo jealous of the Science of their Sophiſts, 2. — 
that when they have a mind to diſcourſe with them ans. | 
freely, and are weary of ſeeing them in ſecret and 

by ſtealth, F they turn out all thoſe Apes that 
counterfeit them; that is to ſay, all thoſe Strangers 

they find in their Towns, and then diſcourſe with 

thoſe Sophiſts without admitting any Stranger to 
thoſe Converſations. Neither do they ſuffer their 
young People to travel into other Towns, for fear 

they ſhould forget what they have learn'd : And 

the ſame thing is dong in Creere. Among thoſ 

great Teachers there are not only Men, but alſo 
Women: And a certain mark that I tell you the por the 
Truth, and that the Lacedemonians are perfectly Women were 
well inſtructed in Philoſophy and Learning, is ,_— 
that if any Body will diſcourſe with the moſt pi 
tiful Fellow of the Lacedemonians, he will at firſt 


* This Paſſage favours and ſupports what Thucidides wrote 
That Lycurgus baniſhed all Foreigners, for fear the ſhould 
imitate his Policy, and learn to love Virtue : And *tis for 
this that Plutarch thought he ought to juſtifie him. See the 
Lite of Lycurgus, p. 243. 


1 Lycurgus ſhut u the Gates of Sparta againſt all Strangers 
whoſe Curioſity only drove them thither, and came not for 
any Advantage or Profit; he alſo forbid Travelling. Plu- 


T t | take 
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They accs- take him for an Idiot; but in the ſequel of the 
45 4-their Converſation, that Idiot will find means pertine = 
uldren tu | : „ 
make quick to Place a ſhort and quick Repartee, and ful. of, 
and ſparp Senſe and Strength, which he will ſhoot like an r. 
Repartees, row out of a Bow. Inſomuch that he who had fo 
1 bad an Opinion of him, will find himſelf but 4 
auce of Child in compariſon to him. Alſo abundance of 
Senſe in a People in our Age, and the Ages paſt, have con- 
few words. ceived that to Laconize, is more to ſtudy Philoſo- 


phy than to work, being well perſuaded, and juſt- 


ly, that it belongs only to a Man who is well in- | 


ſtructed and well educated to ſpeak ſuch fine Sen- 
rences. Of this number were Thales of Miletum, 
Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Priene, our Solon, 
Cleobulus of Lynde, Myſon of Chen, a Town of La- 
conia, and Chilon of Lacedemon. All thoſe Sages 
were zealous Followers of the Lacedemonian Learn- 
ing, as appears {till by ſome of their good Senten- 


ces that have been preſerved. Being one day all ö 


together, they conſecrated to Apollo, as the firſt 
Fruits of their Wiſdom, thoſe two Sentences which 
are in every Body's Mouth, and cauſed them to be 
wrote in Letters of Gold upon the Portal of the 


TY Temples of Delpbos - Knowt by ſelf. and Know no- 


thing too much. 
Why is it that J relate to you thoſe Pieces of An- 
tiquiry ? It is to let you ſee the Way and Character 


of the Philoſophy of the Ancients was a certain La- | 


conick Brevity. Now one of the beſt Sentences that 
was attributed to Pittacus, and that the Sages moſt 
boaſted of, is deſervedly this, It ic difficult to be- 
come Virtuous. Simonides then, as Emulating P:t- 


tacus in that carreer of Wiſdom, conceived that if 


he could overthrow this fine Sentence, and triumph 
over it as over a Champion of Reputation, who 
had carried away the Acclamations of every Body, 


he would thereby acquire an immortal Renown. 
It is then this Sentence he only carps at, and tis 


with a deſign to deſtroy it, that he bath compoſed 


this whole Poem, at leaſt I believe it ſo; let us ex. | 


amine 
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amine him together, to ſee if I be in the 
right. 
Firſt, the beginning of this Poem would be ſenſe- 
leſs, if to expreſs only, That it is difficult to become 
Virtuous, the Poet ſhould ſay, Ir is difficult, I con- 


feſs, to become Virtuous; for that word, I confejs, 
is added without any ſort of Reaſon, unleſs we 


] | ſuppoſe that Simonides had confidered the Sentence 


of Pittacus to quarrel with it. Pittacus having ſaid, 
That it is difficult to be Virtuous. Simonides op- 
poſeth that, and corrects that Principle in ſaying, 
That it is difficult to become Virtuous, and that that 
is truly diſicult. For obſerve well, that he does 
not ſay that it is difficult to become truly Virtuous; 
as if among the Virtuous there might be ſome who 
were truly Virtuous, and others who were Virtuous 
without being truly ſos that would be the Dil: 
courſe of a Fool, and not of a wiſe Man, as Simo- 
nides. Therefore there muſt needs be a Tranſpoſi- 
tion in this Verſe, and the word truly muſt be tran- 
ipos'd and put out of its place to anſwer Pittacus. 
For *tis as if there was a kind of Dialogue there 


between Simonides and Pittacus. The latter ſays 


immediately, My Friends, it is difficult to be Virtu- 
ous And Simonides anſwers; Pittacus, you advance 


« falſe Principle there, for it is not difficult to be Vir. 


tuous, it is yet worſe : But it is difficult, I confeſs, 
to become Virtuous, ſo as not to be ſhaken, and to be 
firm in Virtue as a Cube on its Baſis; and that net- 
ther our Carriage, our Thoughts, nor our Actions, 
can draw upon us the leaſt reproach or blame; that 
it 1s truly difficult. At this rate 'tis plain that he 
has Reaſon to put this word, I confeſs, there. And 
that the word truly is very well placed ar the end. 
The whole ſequel of the Poem proves that this 1s 
the true Senſe; and it would be eaſie to make it 
appear that all its parts agree together, that they 


are perfectly well compoſed, and that all poſſible 
Grace and Elegance is found in them, with abund- 
ance of Strength and Senſe ; but that would carry 
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us too far to run it all over, let us content our 
{elves to examine the Idea of the Poem in General, 


and the Aim of the Poet, to make it appear that 


he only propoſes to himſelf by all that Poem, to 
refute that Sentence of Pittacus. 

This is ſo true, that a little after, as if it were to 
give a Reaſon for what he had ſaid, That to be- 
come Virtuous is a thing truly difficult ; he adds, 
However that it is polſible for ſome time; but after 
one is become ſo, to perſiſt in that State, and to be 
Virtuous, as you ſay, Pittacus, that's impoſfuble and 


above the Strength of Man : This happy Privilege is 


Ne is goin 2 
to prove 
that in all 
things Vice 
ſuppoſes 

a State of 
Firtue 
which pre- 
ceded, A 
veey re- 
markable ; 
Truth. 


only for God alone, and it is not humanly poſſible for 
a Man not to become wicked when an inſurmountable © 
Calamity falls upon his Head. | l 

But what fort of People are they that inſuppor- 
table Calamities afflict, ſo as that they are no 
longer themſelves? For example, among thoſe who 
fir at the Helm of a Ship? It is evident that they | 
are not the Ignorant and the Idiots; for the Igno- : 
rant are caſt down even in a Calm. As one does 
not throw to the Ground a Man that is lying upon it 
but one that is ſtanding upright; ſo Calamities only © 
deject and change an able Man, and they never 


change one who is Ignorant. A terrible Tempeſt f 


which turns the Sea topſie turvy all of a ſudden, 
aſtoniſhes and overcomes a Pilot; irregular and 
ſtormy Seaſons aſtoniſh and overcome the Husband- 
man; a wiſe Philician is confounded by Accidents, 
that he could not foreſee with all his Art of Phi- 
ſick; in a word, tis the Good that happen to be- 
come Wicked, as another Poet teſtifies in this 
Verſe, The Good are ſometimes Good and ſometimes } 
Wicked. : ED | 

But ir never happens to the Wicked to become 
Wicked, he is always ſo. It is only the Learned; 
the Good, and the Wiſe, to whom it happens to be 
Wicked when a frightful and ſudden Calamity over- 
throws them. And it is humanly impoſſible that it 


can be otherwiſe, And you, Pitacus, you ay, | 
: That | 
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That it is difficult to be Good; ſay rather, That it is 


difficult to become ſo, and that yet it is poſſible; 
but to perſiſt in that State, is what is impoſſible ; 
for you mult agree that every Man who does Good 
is good, and that every Man who does ill is wicked. 
What is ir then to do Good, for example, in Learn- 
ing, and who is the Man that you call Good in 
that? Is ir not he who has Knowledge and who 


f is Learned? What is it that makes a good Phyſician? 


Is it not the Knowledge to cure or to comfort the 
Sick ? And is not that which makes an ill Phyſici- 
an his want of skill to cure? Whom then ſhall we 
call a bad Phyfician ? Is it not evident that a Man 
mult in the firſt place be a Phyfician, before we can 
give him that Name, and that in the ſecond place 
he muſt 'be a good Phyſician, for it is only the good 
who 1s capable of becoming a bad Phyſician? In 
eftect we who are ignorant in Phyſick though we 
ſhould commit Faults in that Art, yet we ſhould 
never become bad Phylicians, ſeeing we are not 
Phyſicians our ſelves. | | | 
He that does not know what Architecture is, can 
never properly be what is called a bad Architect, 
tor he is no Architect at all: And ſo in all other 
Arts. Every Man then, who is no Phyſician what ever 
faults he commits in acting the Fhyſician, is not howe- 
ver in a ſtri& Senſe a bad Phyſician. It is the ſame of 
the Virtuous Man, he may become Vicious, with- 
out Conteſt, whether it be by Age, Labour, Sick- 


neſs, or by any other Accident; but he can't be- 


come Vitious unleſs he was Virtuous before. There- Thi, Prin- 
tore the only Scope of the Poet in this Work, is % / So- 
to make it appear that it is not poſſible to be, and dug; 
to perſevere always in that State; but that it is %, "= 

poſſible ro become Virtuous, as it is poſſible to that lt 

become Vicious. The Virtuous are abſolutely thoſe den being 
whom the Gods love and favour. Now the Sequel . 
of the Poem makes it plainly appears that all , ;, their 
this is ſaid againſt Pittacus. For he adds: Where: original. 
fore I ſhall not fateague my ſelf ro ſeek that 

* * which 
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© which is impoſſible to find, and I ſhall not con- 
We muſt not * ſume my Lite in flattering my ſelf with the vain 
hope to finde Hopes of ſeeing a Man without Blame, and in- 
N u, tirely innocent amongſt us Mortals who live upon 
Earth 1. © What the Earth preſents to us. If I were happy 
out ſin, non © enough to find him, I ſhould quickly tell it you, 
elt homo And in all his Poem he carps ſo much at this Sen- 
jultus in tence of Pittacus, that he ſays a little after. For 


terra, Ec- 
nr +. 11. my part, every Man who does not a ſhameful 


* Action, voluntarily I praiſe him, I love him. I do 


not ſpeak of Neceſſity, that is ſtronger than the 


* Gods themſelves, all this is alſo ſpoke againſt Pit. 
tacus. In effect Simonides was too well taught to 


refer this Vo/untarily to him, who commits ſhame- 


There was ful Actions, as if there were People who did ill | 
never 4 Voluntarily. For I am perſwaded that of all the 


Philoſopher Philoſophers there is not one to be found who lays 


who dur 


rt that : , , 
fer [ned know that thoſe who commit Crimes, commit them 


voluntarily. Whether they will or not. Therefore Simonides does 
not ſay that he will praiſe him who does not com- 
mit Crimes Voluntarily; but this Voluntarily has 
reference himſelf. He ſays that he will praiſe him 
Voluntarily and with all his Heart: For he was 

There are perſwaded that it frequently happens that an honeſt I 


certain Peo- 


ple that we and a good Man is forced to love and to praiſe cer- 
g | 


ought al- tain People. For Example, a Man has a very un- 
ways to Teaſonable Father and Mother, an unjuſt and crue!l 
praiſe and Country, or lome other ſuch like thing. If that 
lere what- happens to a wicked Man, what does he? Firſt | 


ever miſ- 


chief they he is very glad of it, and afterwards” his chief care 


do us. All is to complain publickly and to make the ill Hu. 
that Socra- mour of his Father and Mother and the Injuſtice of 
tes /2)5 his Country known every where in order thereby to 


here is won- 


112 free himſelf from the juſt Reproaches that might 


be made againſt him for the little care he has of 
them and tor having abandoned them ; and under 
this very Notion he multiplies the Subjects of his 
Complainr, and adds a voluntary Hatred to that 
forced Enmity. The Conduct of an honeit Man it 


that there are Men who fin Voluntarily. They all 


far 
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far different in ſuch Occaſions: His ſole care is to 
hide and to cover the Faults of his Father and Coun- 
try; far from complaining of them, he hath ſo 
much command of himfelf as always to ſpeak well 
of them. That if any crying Injuſtice hath forced 
him to be angry with them, he himſelf is their 
Mediator to himſelf, he argues with himſelf for 
them, and tells to himſelf all the Reaſons they can 
bring to appeaſe him and to bring him back to his 
Duty; and he is never at peace with himſelf till! 
that being Maſter of his Reſentment, he has reſtor- 
ed them his Love and praiſed them as before. 1 
am perſwaded that S:monides himſelf * has fre- 
quently found himſelf under an Obligation to praiſe 
a Tyrant, or ſome other confiderable Perſon. He 
has done it + but he did it in ſpight of himſelf. 
This then is the Language he ſpeaks to Pit tacus. 


© When I blame you Pittacus, it is not becauſe 1 


* am naturally inclined to blame, on the contrary, 
© it ſuffices me that a Man is not wicked and uſe- 
ful to no good purpoſe, no body ſhall ever fee me 
* quarrel with any Perſon, who may be of any 
© uſe to his Country. I do not love to find fault, 
for the Race of Fools is fo numerous that if any 
* Man ſhould take upon him to reprehend them he 
* ſhould never have done. We muſt take all that 
for good and fine, wherein we find no ſhameful mix- 
* ture, or ſcandalous Blot. When he ſays, We 
* muſt take all that for Good, Cc. It is not the 
ſime as if he ſaid, We mult take all that tor 
* white wherein we find no mixture of black, for 
that would be altogether ridiculous. But he would. 


* He ſpeaks this, becauſe Simonides had kept a very good 
correſpondence with Pauſanias King of Lacedemon, who gained 
the Battle of Platees, and with Hero the wiſeſt of all the 
Ancient Tyrants. . | | 

That is to ſay, that he did it in obedience to the Law of 
Nature, confirmed by the written Law, and which he called 


by the Name of Neceſſity. 


4 4 have 
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have them to underſtand that he contents himſelf 


with a Mediocrity, and that he reprehends and 


blames nothing wherein this Mediocrity is found. 


For we muſt not hope to meet with perfection in 
this World. © Wherefore, faith he, I don't look 
© fora Man who is altogether innocent among all 


_ © thoſe who are nouriſhed by the product of the 


* Earth. Werel happy enough to find him, I ſhould 
© not hide him from you, but ſhould quickly ſhew 
© him to you. Till then, I ſhall praiſe no Man as 
being perfect. It ſufficeth me that a Man be in 
* this laudable Mediocrity, and that he do no ill. 
* Thole are the People whom I love and praiſe. And 
as he ſpeaks to Pittacus who is of Mitylene, he 
ſpeaks in the Language of the Mitylenes, Voluntari- 
ly I praife them and I love them. This Word Vo. 
luntarily has no reference to what precedes, but to 
He means that he praiſes thoſe Peo- 
ple of his own accord, whereas there are others 
whom he praiſes of Neceſſity. Thus then, Pitta- 
cus, continues he, if you had kept your ſelf in 
* that Mediocrity, and told us things that were pro- 
© bable, I ſhould never have reprehended you; but 
in lieu thereof you impoſe upon us, for Truths, 
Principles that are maniteſtly falſe, and which is 
* worſe, about very eſſential Things; wherefore I 
* contfadict you. Behold, my dear Prodicus and 
my dear Protagoras, what in my Opinion is the 
meaning and the Scope of this Poem of Simo- 
nides. 

Then . anſwering ſaid, Indeed Socrates you 
have perfectly well explained the hidden meaning 
of that Poem: I have alſo a ſhort Speech to make 
to you to confirm your Explication. If you pleale 
Iwill communicate my Diſcoveries to you. 8 
That is very well, ſaid Alcibiades, interrupting him, 
but it muſt be another time. At preſent it is rea- 


_ fonable that Protagoras and Socrates make an end 


of their Diſpute, and that they ſtand to the Treaty 
they have made. If Protagoras inclines ſtill to 


* | Quelſti- 
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Queſtion, Socrates muſt anſwer; and if he has a 
mind to anſwer in his turn, Socrates muſt queſtion. 
leave it to Protagoras's Choice, ſaid I, let him ſee 
which is moſt agreeable to him. But if he would 
be adviſed by me, we ſhould leave off the Poets and 
Poetry. I confeſs, Protagoras, that I ſhould be | 
wonderfully well pleaſed ro dive with you into the 4 
depth of the firſt Queſtion I propoſed, for in con- 
verfing thus of Poetry, we do as the ignorant and | 
common People, when they feaſt one another, * for / 
not -being able to diſcourſe among themſelves of ; 
fine things, and to maintain Converſation, they are 
flent, and borrow Voices to entertain one another; 
they hire at a great charge Singers and Players up- 
on Flutes to ſupply their Ignorance and Clowniſh- 
neſs. Whereas when honeſt Men who have been 
well Educated and Inſtructed, eat together, they 
don't ſend for Singers Dancers and Players on: the 
Flute; they find no trouble to entertain one another 
without all thoſe Fopperies and vain Amuſements 
that are only pardonable in Children: But they 
ſpeak and hear one another reciprocally with Decen- . _- 
y and good Behaviour, even when they excite one 
another, the moſt to drink, and they prefer the 
Harmony of their Diſcourſe to all Voices and Flutes. 
It ought to be the ſame in this kind of Converſa- 
tion, eſpecially when it is between fuch People as %. Cn. 
molt of thoſe who are here value themſelves to be; ,e-/ation. 
they have no occaſion for ſtrange Voices, nor for preferable 
Poets, of whom they cannot ask a reaſon for what 5 the moſt 


excellent 


6, 2 3 4 Muſeck. 
attribute ſome one Senſe, ſome another, without 4 


being ever able to convince one another or to come 
ban agreement. That's the reaſon why able Men 
wght to let alone thoſe Diſſertations upon the Poets 


* The Muſicians and Players npon Inſtruments were in- 
duced to Feaſts by cl9wmiſh People who were incapable 
of entertaining themſelves. Does not the Violent Paſſion 
that is obſerved now a days for Muſick proceed from the ſame 
ect ? Perhaps we fing only becauſe we cannot diſcourſe. : 
3 a . * 2 T7 5 p bd: Ny ; and 
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and to entertain themſelves together, in ſounding 


and examining one another by their Diſcourſe, to 

ive a Proof of the Progreſs they have made in the 

tudy of Wiſdom. That's the example which me. 
thinks you and I ought rather to follow. Letting 
the Bets alone then, let us Diſcourſe together, or if 
I may ſay ſo, let us fence together to ſee how far 
we are in the right. If you have a mind to que. 


ſtion me, I am ready to anſwer you; if not, gire 


me leave to propoſe the Queſtion to you, and let 
us indeavour to bring the Inquiry which we have 
interrupted, to a happy iflue. 

When I had ſpoke thus, Protagoras knew not 
which Part to take, and made no anſwer. Where 
fore A/cibiades turning towards Callias, ſaid he, 
that Protagoras does well in not declaring what 


he will do, whether he will Anſwer or Propound. 
No, without doubt, ſaid Callias; let him enter! 


the Liſt then, or elſe let him tell why he will not, 
that we may know his Reaſons, and that thereup-| 
on Sccrates may diſpute with ſome other, or that 


ſome one of the Company may diſpute with the 


firſt who ſhall offer himſelf. | 


Then Protagoras being aſham'd, as I thought, to 
hear A/cibiades talk ſo, and to ſee himſelf ſollicited 
by Callias, and almoſt by all thoſe who were preſent, 


at laſt, reſolved with much difficulty, to enter into 
Diſpute, and defired me to propoſe Queſtions to him. | 

Preſently I began to ſay to him, Protagoras, do 
not think that I will converſe with you upon any 
other deſign than to ſearch into the bottom of ſome | 
Matters whereof I {till daily doubt; for I am per. 
ſuaded that Homer hath very well ſaid, Trwo Men 


In the tenth toho go together ſee things beſt, for one ſees what ti 


Book of his 
Iliads. 


— 


other ſees not. In effect, we poor Mortals, all of 
us whatever, when we are together, we have 1 
greater Felicity for all that we have a mind to fay, 
do, or think; whereas one Man alone, tho' never 
ſo able and witty, ſeeks always ſome Body to com: 
municate his Thoughts, and to conform himſelf 


* 


till 
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Fill ſuch time as he has found what he ſought. 


Behold alſo why I converſe more willingly with 
you than with another, being very well perſuaded 
that you have better examin'd than another Man all 
the Matters that an honeſt Man ought in duty to 
ſearch into the bottom of, and particularly all that 


relates to Virtue. Alas! to whom could one ad- 


dreſs himſelf rather than to you? Firſt you value 
your {elf on being a very honeſt Man; and beſides 
that, you have an Advantage that moſt honeſt 
Men have not, that is, that being Virtuous you can 
alſo make thoſe Virtuous who frequent your Com- 
pany : You are ſo ſure of doing it, and rely ſo 
much upon your Wiſdom, that whereas the other 
Sophiſts hide and diſguiſe their Art, you make 


publick Profeſſion of it, by poſting it up, if I may 


{ay ſo, in all the Cities of Greece, that you are a 
Sophiſt; you give your felt out publickly to be a 
Maſter in the Sciences and in Virtue ; and you are 
the firſt who have ſet a value upon your ſelf, and 
put a price upon your Precepts: Why then ſhould 
we not call you to the Examination of Things that 
we enquire after, and that you know ſo well? Why 


ſhould not we be impatient to ask you Queſtions, 


and to communicate our Doubts to you? For 
my part, I can't refrain it, and I die with Deſire 
that you would make me remember the Things that 
| have already asked you, and that you would ex- 
plain to me thoſe which I have {till to ask. 

The firſt Queition I ask'd you, if I remember it 
well, is, if Science, Temperance, Valour, Juſtice, 
and SanCtity ; I ſay, if theſe five Names are appli- 
cable to one only and the ſame Subject, or if every 
one of thoſe denotes a particular Eſſence, a Thing 
which has its diſtin Properties, and is different 
from the other four. You anſwer'd me, that theſe 
Names were not applicable to one only and the 
!ame Subject, but that each of them ſerved to de- 
note a Thing ſeparate and diſtinct, and that they 
were all parts ot Virtue, not ſimilar parts as thoſe 


* 
- * 
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300 Protagoras: Or, The Sophiſis. 

of Gold, all which reſemble the whole Maſs 
whereof they are parts, but diſſimilar parts, as the 
parts of the Face which are all parts of it without 
any reſemblance to each other and without reſemb. 
ling the whole, whereof they are parts, and which 
haye every one their different Properties and Fun- 
| tions. Tell me then if you are {till of this Opi- 
nion; and if you have alter'd it, explain your 
Thoughts to me; for if you have changed your 
Opinion, I will nat hold you to the rigour, but 
leave you an entire Liberty to gainſay your ſelf; 
and ſhall not in the leaſt be ſurpriz d that you 
have broached thoſe Principles at firſt, as it were to 

try me, | | 
But I tell you moſt ſerioully, Socrates, anſwerd 
Protagoras, that thoſe five Qualities which you 
have named, are parts of Virtue. To tell you the 
Truth, there are four of them which have ſome | 
reſemblance to each other: But Valour is very dif. 
ferent from all the reſt, and by this you ſhall eafily | 
know that I tell you the Truth; you ſhall find an 
infinite number of People who are very injuſt, very 
impious, very debauched, and very ignorant ; yet at 
the ſame time they are valiant to Admiration. 
Socrates „ I ſtop you there, ſaid I, for I muſt examine what 
going to you have advanced. Do you call thoſe who are bad, 

1 Valiant ? Is that your meaning? | 

nor be with- Yes, and thoſe who go headlong where others 
eut Know- Tear to 80. | gt | N 
edge, and Let us ſee then, my dear Protagoras, don't you 
that ee call Virtue a fine Thing? And don't you boaſt of | 


quently Va- , N . : bg 
Jour f in. teaching ir as ſomething that is fine? 


conſiſtent Yes, and as ſomething that is very fine, otherwil? 
mo In- I have loſt my Judgment. es 

rudence | 1 fs b 1 
1 I But is that Virtue fine in part and ugly in part, 


. or is it altogether fine? 
Ft It is altogether fine, and that very fine. 
Don't you find ſome People who throw them- 

{lves headlong into Wells and deep Waters? 
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Protagoras: Or, The Sophiſt-. 
Yes, our Divers. i 
cuſtomed to and expert in, or for ſome other 
reaſon ? | | 1 

Becauſe it is a Trade they are expert at. 

Who are thoſe who fight well on Horſe-back ? 
Are they ſuch as know how to manage a Horſe well, 
or thoſe who cannot? | 

Doubtleſs thoſe who can manage a Horſe, 

Is it not the ſame with thoſe who fight with a 
Buckler ? . 

Yes certainly, and in all other things the ſame, 
thoſe who are expert in them are more brave and 
couragious than thoſe who are not, and the ſame 
Troops after having been well diſciplin'd and inur- 
ed to War, are far difterent from what they were 
before they had learn'd any thing. 

But, ſaid I, you have ſeen People who without 
having learn'd any thing of what you ſay, are not- 
withſtanding very Brave, and very Couragious upon 
all Occaſions? £ | 

Yes certainly, I have ſeen ſome, and thoſe moſt 
Brave. | 
Don't you call thoſe People who ate ſo brave and 
ſo bold, valiant Men? 

You don't conſider, Socrates, what you ſay; then 
Valour would be an ugly and ſhameful thing, for 
thoſe Men are Fools. 

But I fay, have not you calPd bold Men vali- 
ant Men? | | 

Yes ſo far. 

And nevertheleſs now thoſe bold Men ſeem to 
you to be Fools, and not valiant; and juſt now 


quite contrary you thought the molt learned and the 


moſt wiſe to be the moſt Bold. If they are the 


molt bold, then according to your Principles, they 
are the moſt Valiant; and conſequently Science is the 


lame thing as Valour. | ws” 
You don't well remember Socrates what I anfwer- 


ed to; you demand if valiant Men were bold, I an- 
iwered 
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ſwered yes. But you did not at all ask me if bold 
Men were Valiant; for if you had, I ſhould have 


73s an E. brought a diſtinction, and have told you that they 
vaſion of are not all fo. Hitherto my Principle, that the Va. 
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0 44 liant are bold, remains in its full Strength, and you 


from the have not been able to convinct it of any falſhood. 
rule of uni- You make it appear very well that the ſame Perſons 
verſal affir- Are more bold when they are inſtructed and well 
. fro trained up, than before they had learn'd any thing, 
#4 2. and that diſciplin'd Troops are more bold than thoſe 
not conver- that are not diſciplind ; and from thence you are 
ville be pleaſed to conclude that Valour and Science are but 
* one and the ſame thing. By this fine way of Ar- 
friction to gaing, you will alſo find that Strength and Sci- 
the attri- ence are but one and the ſame thing. For firſt you! 
bute, which ask me after your uſual way of Gradation. * Are 
_— the ſtrong Puiſſant? I ſhould anſwer you yes. Then 
Thats mne you'd add, are thoſe who have learn'd to wreſtle 
alſo, and more puiſſant than thoſe who have not learn'd? 
Socrates And the ſame Wreſtler, is he not more puiſſant af. 
3 ter having learned, than he was before he knew 
Seer 5s 45 any thing of that Exerciſe? I ſhould ſtill anſwer 
Sequel, yes. And from thoſe two things which I ſhould 

have granted you would believe that by making uſe 

of the ſame Proofs you might lawfully draw this 

Conſequence, that by my own Confeſſion, Science 

is Strength. Fair and ſofety I pray you; I have not 

granted, neither do 1 grant that the Puiſſant are 


ſtrong, I only ſay that the ſtrong are puiſſant. For 


Puiſſant and Strength are far from being the ſame 


* To underſtand Protagoras's way of Arguing, we mult 
know that by Strength, he means the natural Diſpoſition of a 
robuſt Body; and that by Puiſſance, he means a ſupernatural 
Vigour like that of a frantick Perſon, who in his Fits 

| breaks Chains, and he alſo means acquired Vigour, like that 
of a Champion. This 1s the reaſon why he grants that 
the Strong are Puiſſant, and denies that Puiſſant are Strong, 
for Strengta is natural, and Puiſſance ſprings from Habit, or 
from an 1mpulſe of the mind. But in the Bottom *tis nothing 
but a meer Quibble, wherein the Sophiſt even contradicts 
himſelf, as will be ſeen immediately. | 


thing, 
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Protagoras: Or, The Sophiſts, 


ching. Puiſſance comes from Science and ſome- 


times from Choler and Fury ; whereas Strength 
comes always from Nature and from the good Nou- 
riſhment, that is given to the Body. It is thus that 


[ have ſaid that Boldneſs and Valour were not the 


fame thing, and that there were, ſome Occaſions 
wherein the Valiant were Bold, but that it could 
not be infer'd from thence that all the Bold were 
Valiant. * For Men become Bold by exerciſe and art, 
and ſometimes by Anger and Fury, juſt as they be- 
come puiſſant. But Valour proceeds from Nature 
and the good Nouriſhment that is given to the 
Soul. ; 

+ But don't you ſay, my dear Protagoras, that 
certain People live well, that is to ſay agreeably, 
and that others live ill, that is to ſay diſagreea- 
bly ? | 
Without doubt. 3 | 

And do you ſay that Man lives well, when he 
ſends his Lite in Tronbles and Grief. 

No aſſuredly. | 

But when a Man dies after having ſpent his Life 
zreeably, don't you think he lived well? 

Yes I do. | 

After your reckoning then is it not a good thing 
to live pleaſantly, and is it not very bad thing to 
live diſagreeably ? 


He means that the more Men are diſciplin'd, trained u 
to roar, or tranſported with Anger, they are the more bol 
He compares Boidnets ro Puiſſance and Valour to force. But 
he does not ſee that in Confeſſing that Valour proceeds from 
the good N-ouri{hment given to the Soul, he acquieſceth with 
Secrate's Prizicipie, that Vetour 15 zcothing but Science. So- 
crates 18 going to lead hun cher Ay. 


To know well what dne muſt firſt fix well what 
Grief and Pleaſure is; ai. t Socrates is going to do 
after an admirable way 231. of {0 greet a Philoſopher. 

Tis 
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ey are diſagreeable. 


Protagoras: Or, The Sophiſtr. 
*Tis according as one delights in what is Decent 


and Honeſt, ſaid he. TH: 
What, Protagoras, ſaid I, will you be of the Opis 


nion of the Vulgar, f and will you, with them, 
call certain things that are agreeable, - bad, and 
ſome others that are diſagreeable, will you cal! 


them good ? 
Yes certainly. | 
How ſay you? Thoſe agreeable things are they 


bad in that which makes them agreeable, indepen- 
dantly from all that may happen? And thoſe dif: ! 
agreeable things are they good after the ſame man- 


ner independantly on all Conſequences? 
|| Yes, it is Juſt ſo. = 


„Then they are not bad in ſo far as they are Y. 


diſapreeable. ; 


In Truth, Socrates, ſaid he, I know not if I ought 1 
to make my Anſwers as ſimple and as general as 
your Queſtions, and if I ought to aſſert abſolutely, * 
that all agreeable things are good and that all difg- 


Protagoras is aſham'd of what he juſt now confeſs'd, for 
he ſees the Conſequence of it; therefore he contradicts him- 
ſelf all of a ſudden, and he acknowledges that a Man who 
ſpends his Life in honeſt Things, and who delights therein, 


hves agreeably, even tho the ſaid Things be paintul. Socra- 


tes makes good uſe of this Confeſſion, and 1s going to purſue | 
this Principle which will overthrow the Sophiſt immediatly. 


+ For the Vulgar are perſuaded that there were ſome ; 
agreeable things that are bad, and ſome diſagreeable things 
that are good. But they reckon them good or bad only by 
their Conſequences ; for to conſider them in themſelves they 


find the things that are agreeable to be good, and the diſa- 


eeable bad. 3 

This Sophiſt confeſſeth one thing here whereof he is not 
in the leaſt perſuaded; he alſo retracts it in the following 
Anſwer, for he foreſces very well that that Confeſſion would 
ingage him too far. He knows not how to rid himſelf out 
of the Trouble and Confuſion he is in. : . 

*, Tis a neceſſary Conſequence of what this Sophiſt con- 
feſs d juſt now. For if diſagreeable things are good inde- 
pendant from what may follow, they can't be bad becauſe 


orceable 


ere, 


| Protagoras: Or, The Sophiſts. 
reeable things are bad. Me thinks that not only 
in this Diſpute, but alſo in all others that I may 
have, 
tain "agreeable things that are not good, and that 
among the Diſagreeable there are certain things that 
are not bad; and that there is a third kind which 


keeps the middle and which are neither good nor bad. 


But don't you call thoſe Things agreeable that 
are Join'd with Pleaſure, and which give Pleaſure ? 
Moſt aſſuredly. 
Lask you then if they are not good in ſo far as 


they are agreeable, that is to fay, is not the Plea- 


ſure they cauſe ſomething of good? = 
To that, Socrates, ſaid he, I anſwer you what 


you daily anſwer others, that is, that we muſt ex- 
amine it, and if it agrees with reafon, and we find 


that the agreeable and the good are but one and the 
ſame thing, we muſt acquieſce therewith, if not, 
there's an open Field for Diſpute. 


Which do you like beſt then, Protagoras, faid I, 


will you be pleaſed to lead -me in this Inquiry, or 
alli 

It is moſt reaſonable that you ſhould lead me, 
for you began. 

I will do it, ſaid I, and here's perhaps a means, 
that will make the thing appear plain, as a Maſter 


of Exerciſe, or a Phyſician ſeeing a Man whoſe 
Conſtitution he would know, in order to judge of 
his Health or the Strength and good Diſpoſition _ 


of his Body, does not content himſelf with looking 
on his Hands and Face, but ſays to him, ſtrip your 
ſelf I pray you, and let me ſce your Breaſt and your 
Back, that I may judge of your State with the mote 
certainty; I have a mind to ule the ſame Conduct 
with you for our Inquiry; after having known your 
Sentiments of Good and of Agreeable, I muſt till 
ſay to you as that Maſter of Exerciſes, my dear 
Protagoras, diſcover your ſelf a little more, and tell 
me your Thoughts of Science. Are your Thoughts 
of that like thoſe of the Vulgar, or are you of 
1 U u other 


it is ſureſt to anſwer that there are cer- 
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306 Protagoras: Or, The Sophiſts. 


For the other Sentiments? For this is the Opinion of the 


Knowledge Yulgar in reference to Science or Knowledge: They 


A rage think it is a thing that is neither ſtrong, capable of 
Conduct, nor worthy to command: They cart 


greeabl e or 


diſagreea- fancy to themſelves that it has any of thoſe Qua- 


ble depends Iities; and they perſwade themſelves that when Sci 


Garen ef ” ence is found in a Man, it is not that which leads and 


The Op:nion conducts him, but a quite different thing; that 


that the ſometimes 'tis Anger, ſometimes Pleaſure, ſome- 


YVulgar has times Sadneſs, at other times Love, and moſt fre- 
of Science. quently Fear. In a word, the Vulgar take Science 
to be a vile Slave always inſulted and domineer'd 
I f you of the {ame Opinion with them? Or do you 
Science, the think on the contrary that Science is a firm thing, 
character that it is capable of commanding Man, and that 
whereof was jt can put him into a State never to be conquered 
explain'd in | 
the Aren- by any Paſhon, and that all the Potentates upon 
ment, Farth ſhall never be able to force him to do any 
thing but what Science {hall command him, for it 
The Vanity iS Alon luiticient to deliver him? 
of the So- *I donot only think all that you have ſaid, So. 
phie. crates, anſwered Protagoras, of Science; but! add, 


that it would icem worſe in me than in any other 


Man not to mentain that ir is the ſtrongeſt of all 
Humane Things. 

You have reaſon, Protagoras, that is true. How- 
ever you know very well that the Vulgar don't be- 
licve us upon this Subject, and that they maintain 
that moſt Men do to little purpoſe know what is 
moſt juſt, and what is beſt, tor they do nothing of 
it, although it be in their Power, and that fre. 
quently they act quite contrary. Thoſe of whom! 
have asked the cauſe. of ſo ſtrange a Conduct, have 


es, but Socrates ſpeaks of another Science far different 
from that which the Sophiſ# means, and whereof he boaſts, for 
he ipeaks of rhe Knowledge of God,and of the Knowledge ot 
the Truth, which alone can deliver Man; whereas the So. 
plit ſpeaks of Humane Science, which is more capable of 


all 


diſtroying a Man than ſaving him. 


over, and drag'd along by the other Paſſions. Are | 


Protagoras: Or, The $ ophiſts. 


all told me that thoſe People are overcome by Plea- 
ſure or by Sadneſs, or vanquiſhed, and carried 
away by ſome other Paſſion. I am apt to believe 


that thoſe whom I have conſalted, are decei- 
ved in that, as in many other things, But, let us 
ſee, endeavour with me here to teach them, and to 


make them plainly know what this unhappy Incli- 


nation is, and wherein it confiſts, which occaſion- 
eth them to be overcome by Pleaſures, and that 
they do not act that which is beſt, though they 
know it. For perhaps if we ſhould ſay to them, 
Friends you are deceived, and you have a falſe Prin- 
ciple, they would ask us in their turn, Socrates, and 
you, Protagoras, What! Is it not a Paſſion to be 
overcome by Pleaſures ? Tell us then what it is? 
from whence it comes, and wherein it confiſts? 


How, Socrates, ſaid my Antagoniſt, are we ob- 


liged to ſtand to the Opinions of the Vulgar, who 
ſpeak at random all that comes into their Heads. 
However, me thinks, anſwered I, that this ſerves 


in ſome Meaſure to make us underſtand the Cohe- 


rence that Valour may have with the other parts of 


Virtue. If therefore you will ſtand to what you 


at firſt accepted of, which is that I ſhould lead 
you through that way which I think the beſt and 
the ſhorteſt, follow me, if nor, as you think fit, 1 
give it over. | 
On the contrary, ſaid he, Socrates, I pray you to 
continue as you began. 
Reſuming my Diſcourſe then, if thoſe ſame Peo- 
ple, ſaid I, my dear Protagoras, ſhould perfiſt to 
ask us, how do you call that State which we call 
to be overcome by Pleaſures? What ſhould we an- 
ſwer! For my part this is the way I ſhould take to 
anſwer them. 1 ſhould immediately ſay to them, 
my Friends harken I pray you, for Protagoras and I, 
are going to endeavour to give a ſatisfactory An- 
ſwer to your Queſtion. Do you think that any 
other thing happens to you than what really hap- 


| pens, at all times when you are enticed by the 


Uu 3 Plea- 
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Pleaſure of Feaſting, or by that of Love, which 
| ſeems very agreeable to you, you yield to the 
Temptation, though you know very well that thoſe 
Pleaſures are very bad and very dangerous? They 


would not fail to anſwer, that'tis nothing elſe, We 


{ſhould afterwards ask them, why ſay you that thoſe 
Pleaſures are Evil ? Is it becaule they give you a 
fort of Pleaſure in the very minute that you in- 
joy them, and that they are both agreeable ? Or is 
it becauſe in the Sequel they ingender Diſeaſes, that 
they throw you headlong into Poverty ; and that 
they draw after them a thouſand and a thouſand Mis: 
fortunes that are as fatal? Or ſuppoſe they ſhould not 
be followed by any of thoſe Miſchiets, would you 
always call them bad, * becauſe they cauſe Man to re- 
Joice, and to rejoice in Vice is the moſt deplorable of 
all Vices, and the .Puniſhment of Sin? Let us con- 
ſider, Protagoras, what other thing could they an. 
{wer to us, than that they are not bad, by reaſon of 
the Pieaſure they occaſion at the time of injoy- 
ment, but becauſe of the Diſeaſes and other Acci- 
dents which they draw after them ? 

+ I am periuaded, ſaid Protagoras, that that's 
what all of them almoſt would aniwer, 

Does nor, fay I, all that which deſtroys our 
Health or which cauſeth our Ruin, vex us? I fancy 
they would agree to it, » 


For that's what would be needful to ſay to confeſs, as Pro- 
tagoras has already done, that agreeable things are bad inde- 
pendant of their Conſequences. This 1s a Principle altoge- 
ther Divine. Socrates does not infiſt upon this, becauſe he 
finds it too ſublime, for the Vulgar ; and that he knew very 
well that it is not their Opinion. | | 
+ And conſequently Protagoras has ſpoke againſt his own 
proper Sentiments, when he anſwered p. 506. that certaz 
agreeable things were bad by the very ſame thing that made 
them agreeable, and independant from all that might happen, 
and that certain diſagreeable things were good after the 
ſame manner, independant of all that may follow. We muſt 
obſerve this Wonderful art whereby Socrates makes Pratago- 
| _ contradict himſelf ſo plainly, withour ever offending 
um. \ 


With- | 
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ich | Without doubt, ſaid Protagoras. 
the Then ſhould 1 continue, you think my Friends 
ole as we ſlay, Protagoras and |, © that thoſe Pleaſures 


ey are not bad bur becauſe they terminate in Sorrow, 
Ne | and deprive Men of other Pleaſures which they de- 
ole fire to enjoy? They would not fail to acquieſce 
14 therein. | 


In- Protagoras conſents to it. | -2D 

r is But, ſay I, if we ſhould take the contrary fide. 
hat and ſhould ask them, my Friends, you ſay that diſ- 
nat agreeable things are good, how do you underſtand 


lis. it? Will you ſpeak by example of bodily Exerciſes 
not of War, of Cures that the Phyſicians perform by 
ou Inciſion, by Purgations or by the ſtricteſt of Diet? 


re- Do you ſay that thoſe things are good, but that 
of they are diſagreeable? They would be of that Opi- 
ON- nion. — | 
an- Without any difficulty. C . 
of Why do you call them good? Is it becauſe at | 
u the very minute they cauſe the greateſt of Aches and | 
cl. infinite pain? Or becauſe by their Operation, they N 
occaſion Health and a good habit of Body, that 
t's they are the preſervation of Cities that they raiſe 
to Impire, and that they heap Glory and Riches 
ur upon certain States? Without doubt they would 
Cy make no ſcruple to take the laſt Part: And Prota- 


goras acquieſceth therein. : 
Bur ſuppoſe I ſhould go on and ask if all thoſe 


| 
" things which I have named are good for any other 
an reaſon than becauſe they end in Pleaſure, and that | 
he they remove and chaſe away Vexation and Sadneſs? ; 
ry For could you have any other Motive which ſhould” | 
oblige you to call thoſe things good, than the re- | 
rn moving of Vexation, and the expectation of Plea- 
d ſure? I can't believe it. 
en, Nor I neither, ſaid Protagoras. | 
* Therefore don't you ſeek after Pleaſure as a good | 
"4 thing, and don't you avoid Vexation as an Evil > 
ng Without contradiction. "Rep | 


h- | Un 3 And | 
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And conſequently you take Vexation for an Evil, 


and Pleaſure for a Good? You call Pleaſure ir 
ſelf an Evil when it deprives you of certain Plea- 
{ures that are greater than thoſe which it procures 
you, and when it cauſes you Troubles more ſenſible 


"voy 
— 
5 
&- — - n — 
7 %, * - 
— 


/ other reaſon to call Pleaſure an Evil, and if you 
ſhould find that it had any other end,you would make 
no difficulty to tell it us, but I am ſure you can't find it. 

I am alſo ſure that they can't find any, ſaid Pro- 
tagoras. 5 | 
Is it not the ſame thing with Grief or Pain? 
Don't you call it good when it delivers you from 
certain Anguiſhes that are greater than thoſe which 
it occaſions you, or when the Pleaſures it procures, 
you are greater than its Vexations? For if you could 
propoſe to your ſel$ any other end than what I have 
told you for calling pain Good, you would with- 
cout doubt tell it us; but you can't. g 
That is very true Socrates, ſaid Protagoras. 
Suppoſe, continued I; y ou ſhould ask me in your 
Courſe, why 1 turn the thing ſo many ways? I 
ſhould ſay pardon me, my Friends, this is my way 
of examining into Subjects on all fides. For firit 
it is not eaſie to demonſtrate to you what that is 
which you call zo be overcome by Pleaſures. And 

The .y , on the other hand there is no other Means to make 

lass Demon. Certain and ſenſible- Demonſtrations. But you are 

rations is ſtill at your Liberty to declare unto me if you find 
to examine good to be any other thing than Pleaſure and Evil 


into the” to be any other thing than Pain and Sadneſs. Tell 
Subjections 


on all ſides, Me, would not you be very well ſatisfied to ſpend. 


your time agreeably, and without Vexation ? If you 

are contented therewith, and if you can't find that 
Good and Evil are any other thing than what I ſay, 
hearken to what follows. | 


That being preſuppoſed, I maintain that there is 


nothing more ridiculous than to ſay as you do, that a 


Man knowing Evil to be Evil, and being able to 
preyent his abandoning himſelf thereunto, to ceaſeth 
| wo 


than all its Pleaſures. For if you ſhould have any 
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not to commit it, becauſe he is hurried along by 
Pleaſure, and that it is uo leſs abſurd to advance 
as you do, on the other fide, that a Man knowing 
good yet refuſeth to do ig, becauſe of ſome pre- 
{ent Pleaſure that puts him off from it. The Ridi- 
culouſneſs that I find in thoſe two Propofitions will 
viſibly appear to you if we don't make uſe of ma- 
ny Names, which only ſerve to imbroil us, as 
Agreeable, Diſagreeable, Good, Evil. Seeing there- 
fore we ſpeak but of two things, let us make uſe 
only of two Names: Let us at firſt call them by 
the Names of Good and Evils; and afterwards we 
ſhall call them by thoſe of Agreeable and Diſagree- 
able. That being granted, let us ſay, That a Man 


knowing Evil, and being ſenſible that it is ſo ceaſeth 


not to commit it, We ſhall certainly be asked why 


docs be commit it © We {hall anſwer him becauſe be 


is overcome. And by what is he overcome, they will 
ſay? We can anſwer no more by the agreeableneſs ' 
of it, that is to ſay, by Pleaſure, for tis a word 
that is baniſhed, and in lieu thereof, we have a- 
greed to make ule of that Word Good. Therefore we 
muſt make uſe of. that Term only, and we muſt 
anſwer, That that Man commits Evil only becauſe be 
15 overcome and ſurmounted. By what? We muſt 
cut ſhort the Words, overcome and ſurmounted by 
Good. If he who queſtions us has never ſo little 


Inclination to raillery, and it he be a Man that 


can puſh us home, you ſee what a fine Field we 
give him, He will laugh immediately with all his 
might, and will {ay to us, in truth that's a very 
pleaſant thing, that a Man who knows Evil, and 
is ſenfible that it is ſo, and being able to forbear 
doing of it, ceaſeth not to commit it, becauſe he 
is overcome by Good. He will add, do you think 
that good is uncapable of ſurmounting Evil? Or is it 
capable of it? Without doubt we will anſwer that 
it is not capable of it, for otherwiſe he whom we 
ſay to be overcome by Pleaſure would not have 
ſinned. But for what reaſon is Good incapable of 

1 Uu {ur- 
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Fr if Good 
had been 

0 apabl e of 
ſurmount- 
ing Evil 
he would 
have done 
it, and con- 
ſequ ent l 5 

r he Evil 


would not 


not have 
Ce com- 
mitted. 


to prefer a {mall preſent Pleaſure to a great Pleaſure that he 
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ſurmounting Evil 2 Or why has Evil the ſtrength to || F 
ſurmount Good? Is it not becauſe one is greater Nu 
and the other leſs ? Or becauſe one is more nume- t. 
rous and the other leſs ® For we have no other Ie 
Reaſons to alledge to them. la 

Then it is evident from this, would he add, that o 
according to you, to be overcome by Good, is to ff tt 
chooſe the greateſt Evils in room of the leaſt Good, I ar 
There's an end on that fide. Now let us change m 
thoſe Names by calling this Good and Evil by the th 
Names of Agreeable and Piſagrecable. And let us m 
ſay that a Man does, we have hitherto {aid Evil, I gr. 
but let us now ſay d:fagreeable things. A Man then le: 
does things that are dijJagreeahle knowing that they i wc 
are ſo, he does them becauſe he is overcome and ſur. th: 
mounted by thoſe that are agreeable, and that not. I it. 
withſtanding are uncapable to overcome and ſurmount. i or 
And what is it that makes Pleaſure incapable of I the 
{armounting Griet ? Is it not the exceſs or the de. An 
fect of the one in reference to the other? that is to do! 
ſay when the one is greater or leſs than the other? a4 ( 
When one is more or leſs flat and dull than the other. I wit 

But if any body ſhould object to us * that there ¶ ere 
is a great difference between a preſent f Pleaſure, and a 8 


That's the laſt refuge of thoſe who maintain that Men N at - 
commit Evil voluntarily, becauſe they are carried away by 
Pleaſures, for the Man preters a preſent Pleaſure to a future 
one, and this Pleaſure is ſtill more preferable than Pain that 
he only foreſees, This is what Socrates is going to refute af- 
ter a very plain manner and with much Strength. 

+ This 1s Socrates's Anſwer to the foregoing Objection. 
Pleaſure and Pain differ only in the number or degree of the 
Pains and Pleaſures. Therefore it is ridiculous to think that | 
a Man ſhould be fo much an Enemy to Iimfeit as voluntarily 


is ſure of, and to run after a Pleaſure which he ſees is fol. 


lowed by a certain Pain. For it is agreed that every Man R 
ſeeks the Good and ſhuns the Evil. All that is in — 45 1 
to take a ballance and to weigh the Good and the Evil, ſeeing 
they are known. This is not done, and it is a ſure token e © 
that they are not known, and conſequently tis the want off _ 


Knowledge, that is to ſay, Ignorance that precipitates f F 
into Evil. This is without all doubt, N E 
Pleaſure 
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to Þ| Pleaſure ora Pain that is to come and expected. I ask 
ter || upon that Head; but do they differ by any other thing 
ne- than by Pleaſure or Pain? They can differ in nothing 
her || elſe. Now 1 ſay that a Man who knows how to ba- 
I lance things well, and who puts agreeable things on 
hat one fide, and dilagreeable things on another, as well 
10 || theſe that are preſent as thoſe that he may foreſee 
ood, are to come, knows very well which are the moſt 
nge | numerous. For if you weigh the Agreeable with 
the the Agreeable, you mult always chuſe the moſt nu- 
- us merous, and the greateſt; if you weigh the Diſa- 
vil, I grceable with the Diſagreeable, you muſt chuſe the 
hen Ml leaſt in number, and the ſmalleſt; and if you 
they I weigh the Agreeable with the Diſagreeable, and 
ſur- Þ that the laſt are ſurmounted by the firſt, * whether 
not. it be that the preſent are ſurmounted by the abſent, 
unt, or the abſent by the preſent, we muſt always chuſe 
> of che greateſt number, that is, the firſt, the Agrecable: 
de. And if the latter, I mean the Diſagreeable weigh 
is to down the Scales, we muſt beware of making fo bad 
her? Ja Choice: Is not that all the Art to be uſed ? Yes, 
ther. withoat doubt they would ſlay. Protagoras alſo a- 
bee Woes mk > | 
nd a Since that is ſo, 1 would lay, anſwer me I pray. 
Does not an Object appear greater near at hand than 
Men ¶ at a diſtance ? Don't you underſtand a Voice better ;- 
Y bY when it is near you, than when it is far off? dw 
* you, en it is far off: pineſz de- 
| that Without contradiction. pended upon 
te al. If therefore our Happineſs conſiſted always in *%*greatneſs 
ID chufing and doing that which is greateſt, and in re- 2 
＋ jecting that which is leaſt, vhat ſhould we do, and to wield "ug 
that what ſhould we have recourſe to aſſure us of Happi- ſure with 
carily-Þ neſs all our Life time? Should we have recourſe ro A poſſible 
* the art of Meaſuring, or ſhould we content our Ane. 
Jo | * That1s to ſay, whether the preſent Pains be leſs nume- 
ſeeing J vous than the Pleaſures that are expected, or the Pains that 
token are expected fewer t han the preſent Pleaſures, the greateſt 
nt of il number ought always to be choſen; In a word, we mult 


es Us 
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kun after good when it is greater than Evil, whether that 


» . 


: Eyil be preſent or abſent. A great Principle, 
ure 


ſelves 
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ſelves with Appearances, and with a fimple Glance 
of the Eye? But we know that the Sight has often 


deceived us, and that when we have judged by the 


Eye, we have been often obliged to change our 
Opinion when the Queſtion to be decided has been 
which is the greateſt? Whereas the art of meaſur-. 
ing has always removed thoſe falſe Appearances, and 
by making the Truth appear has ſet the Mind at eaſe, 
which relied upon this Truth, and has attertain'd the 
Happineſs of our Lite. What would our Diſputants 
ſay to that? Would they ſay that our Safety depends 
upon the art of Meaſuring, or upon any other Art? 


Upon the Art of Meaſuring without doubt. 


If our Safe- And if our Safety ſhould depend upon the Choice 
- of even and odd, every time that one mult chuſe the 
per (pon leaſt, and comparethe moſt with the moſt, the moſt ? 


numbers 


there is no Or the leaſt with the leaſt, and the one with other, 
body but Whether they be near or at a diſtance, upon what Art 
= would would our Safety depend? Is it not upon the Art of 
= ay 0 ci Arithmeticx? For the Art of Meaſuring, which | 
i teacheth us nothing but the greatneſs of things is 
no longer the Buſineſs in Queſtion; it wauld be 
tequiſite ro know the Even and the Odd, and no- 

thing but the Knowledge of Arithmetick can teach 


us that. Would not our People agree to that? 
Aſſuredly, ſaid Protagoras. 


* That's well then, my Friends. But ſince it 


has appeared to us that our Safety depends upon the 
good Choice which we ſhould make between Plea- 
{ſure and Pain, that is to ſay, between that which in 
thoſe two Kinds is the greateſt, or the leaſt, the 
moſt numerous or the leaſt, the neareſt or the fur- 
theſt off; Is it not true that the Art of Meafur- 
ing is the Art ofexamining the largeneſs of Things, 
and of comparing their different Reſemblances ? 


* Our Safety depends upon the good Choice between 


Pleaſure and Pam. We are only unhappy becauſe we de, 
ceive our ſelves in our Choice. Our Misfortunes proceed 
only from our Ignorance, for no body defires to be um 


happy: | 
app) l 


. ˙ wü 


mater 
fallib! 
eon 
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It can't be otherwiſe. | 


8 Then the Art of Meaſuring muſt be * an Art and 


4 Science, they could not diſagree to it. We ſhall 
examine another time what that Art is, which at the 
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ſame time is an Art and a Science, now that the Art of 


meaſuring is a Science, we agree to it, and that ſuf- 
fices for a Demonſtration that we ought to give, you 
Protagoras and I, upon the Queſtion that you have 
propoſed to us; for at the ſame time that you and 
| have agreed that there is nothing ſo ſtrong as Sci- 
ence, and that wherever it is found it is victorious 
over Pleaſure and all other Paſſions, youchave con- 
tradicted us, in aſſuring us that Pleaſure is often 
victorious, and that it triumphs over Man, even 
when he knows the Poiſon of it; and as we have 
not agreed to your Principle, then if you remember 
it, you have demanded, Protagoras and you Socra- 
ics, if that be not to be overcome by Pleaſure, tell 
us then what it is, and how do you call that Incli- 
nation that carries us away. If we ſhould have an- 
ſwered you upon the Spot, that we call'd it Igno- 
rance, you would have laughed at us. Laugh on 
now, and you will laugh at your ſelves. For you 
have confeſſed that thoſè who deceive themſelves 
in the Choice of Pleaſure and of Pain, that is to ſay 
of Good and of Evil, are not deceived, but for want 
of Knowledge; and afterwards you further agreed 
not only for want of Knowledge, but for want of? 
that Science which teacheth to meaſure. Now every 
Action wherein one is deceived for want of Know- 
ledge you know very well your ſelf that it is an 
Ignorance, and by conſequence it is a very great Ig- 
norance to be overcome by Pleaſure. Protagoras, 
Prodicus and Hippias, boaſt that they can cure this 
Ignorance, and you becauſe you are perſuaded that 


* It is an Art, becauſe there are Rules and a Method ; and 
us a Science, becauſe its Object are things neceſſary and im- 
material, and becanſe it makes its Demonſtrations by In- 
fallible Arguments built upon neceſſary Principles that are 
nconteſtable and certain. ; 

g 5 this 
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this unhappy Inclination is ſome other thing than 
Ignorance; you will not apply your ſelf, and will 


not ſend your Children to thoſe Sophiſts who are | 


ſuch excellent Maſters, as holding it for a certain 
Truth that Virtue can't be taught, and you fave the 
Money which you would be obliged to give them 
And it is that fine Opinion that cauſes all the Mis. 
fortunes, not only of the Republick, but alſo of 
particular Perſons. 5 

That's what we would anſwer to thoſe honeſt 


People. But I apply my ſelf now to you, Prodi. 
cas and Hippias, and I ask you as well as Protago. 
ras, if you think what I juſt now ſaid to be true 


or falſe? | 


They all agreed that they were very ſenſible 
Truths, | = 
You agree then ſaid I, that Agreeable is that 
which is called Good, and Diſagreeable that which 

is called Evil. For as for that Diſtinction of Names 


which Prodicus would have introduced, J kils his 


Hands. In effect, Prodicus, call Goodneſs, Agreea- | 


ble, Delectable, Delicious, Charming, and invent 


{till more Names if that pleaſes you, it is alike to 


me. Anſwer only to what I ask you. | 
Prodicus agrees to it, ſmiling, as do alſo the 
others. | | 


Every Ach. Then what do you think of this, my Friends, 
en which {aid I, are not all Actions fine, which tend to live 


tends to 
wake us 


agreeably, and without pain? And is it not a fine 


live 


without Action at the ſame time good and uſetul ? 
pain js fine, They agree to it? | | 
and Conſe> If it be true that Agreeable be good, and that it 


2———1 be the Good, then it is not poſhble that a Mar 
wood an : af 
»ſful, Knowing that there are better things than thoſz 


„ , 


which he does, and knowing that he can do them, 
; ſhould notwithſtanding do the Evil and leave the 
Good. Therefore to be overcome by Pleaſure, 1 
nothing elſe than to be in Ignorance ; and to over 
come Pleaſuresis nothing elſe than to have Know: 


They 
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They acquieſced therein. | [7 
But, ſaid I, to them, what do you call it to be What 5s i: 


in Ignorance ? Is it not to have a falſe Opinion, and . be in 1z- 
to deceive one's ſelf in Things that are very eſſen- e. 


tial and very important ? 

Without Contradiction. | 

It tollows then from this Principle, that no 
Perſon runs voluntarily into Evil, nor into that 
which he takes to be Evil. * And it is not at all 
in the Nature of Man to run after Evil, as Evil, in, 
ſtead of running after Good. And when one is forced 
to chuſe one of two Evils, you will find no Body © © 
who would chuſe the greateſt, if it were in his 
power to take the leaſt. we | 

That ſeem'd to us all to be a manifeſt Truth. 

Then, 1aid I, what you call Terror and Fear, 
ſpeak Frodicus. Is it not the expeCtation of an 
Evil, whether you call it Terror or Fear? 

Protagoras and Hippias acquieſced, that Terror 
and Fear were nothing preciſely but that, and Pro- 
dicus confeſs'd it of Fear, but denied it of Terror. 
But that is no matter, my dear Prodicus, anſwer'd I. 
The only important Point is to know if the Princi- 
ple which I juſt now afferted be true. If it be ſo, 
all your Diſtinctions are uſeleſs. In effect, who is 
the Man who would run after that which he tears, 
when he might go before that which he fears not? 
That is impoſſible by your own Confeſſion; for 
from the time that a Man fears a thing, he confeſ- 
ſeth that he believes it to be bad; and there is no 
Body that voluntarily ſeeks after and receives that 
which is bad. | . | 

They agreed to it. | | 
Thoſe Foundations being laid down, Prodicus and 
Hippias, ſaid I, Protagoras muſt now juſtifie and 
prove the Truth of what he at firſt aſſerted; or ra- 


PI” TATE 7 — —— 
— 


For it is a certain Truth, our Will never inclines to any 
thing but that which pleaſeth it moſt. And there is no- 
taing but Good, or what it takes for ſuch, that pleaſes it. 


4 


ther 
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ther I muſt grant him Quarter for what he ad. ! 
vanced at firſt, for he ſaid that of the five Parts of I pla 
Virtue there is not one that reſembles another, and | fib! 
that they had each of them their own Qualities and fl 
a different Character. I will not inſiſt upon that, I Th 
but let him prove what he ſaid afterwards, that of I up: 
thoſe five Parts there were four which had ſome is 1 

4 5 reſemblance to each other, and one which was] be 

altogether different from the other four, that is to 

ſay Valour. 

He added, that I ſhould know this Truth by this * t 
evident Mark, that is, ſaid he, Socrates, that you ſee 

{ſhall ſee Men who are very Imperious, unjuſt, De. © me 

bauch'd and Ignorant, and yet have a heroick Va- the 

lour; and you will underſtand by that, that Valour | 
is extreamly different from the other parts of Vir. J ard 
tue. | wit 

I confeſs that at firſt I was very much ſupriz d at YI oth 
this Anſwer, and my Surprize hath been greater 
fince I examin'd the Thing with you. I ask'd him 
if he did not call bold and reſolute Men, Valiant? Y | 

He told me that he gave that Name to thoſe bold J tha 

Spirits who run headlong into danger; for you re. 

member it very well, Protagoras, that was the An- wa 
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{wer you made me. WW 1 
f I do remember it, ſaid he. Jh 
i Tell us then wherein are the Valiant bold, is it in I 6! 
i Things that the Timorous undertake ? a 
5 No, without doubt. =. 
| Is it in others? In thoſe that the Brave under. F 
| | take? | au 
| Aſſuredly. | J 
ll Don't Cowards run on upon thoſe Things that I de. 
x ſeem to be ſafe, and the Valiant upon thoſe that ſeem I |” * 
| to be terrible? Me 
i So People ſay, Socrates, anſwered Protagoras. Side 


Lou ſay true, Protagoras; but that's not what 1 I nd 
{| ask you, | would know your Sentiment. Wherein 
il do you fay are the Valiant bold? Is it in Things that I <1 
Ss | are terrible, and that they themſelves find 1o ? 


— -—— IDE 


Don't 
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Don't you remember, Socrates, that you have For he has 
plainly made it appear already that that was impoſ: eee a 


ible. | 1 8 
You are in the right, Protagoras, I had forgot it. 


the expecla- 


Then it is a Thing demonſtrated, that no Body runs en of a» | 


upon Things that he finds to be terrible, becauſe it 


is moſt certainly an Ignorance to ſuffer one's ſelf to 3%, 2 


be overcome by Paſſions. 

"Tis agreed to. 

But on the other ſide, both the one and the other, 
* the Brave and the Coward run upon Things thar 
ſeem to be ſafe and without danger, and by that 
means the Cowards undertake the ſame Things as i 
the Brave. | fl 

There is a great Difference, Socrates ; the Cow- 
ards do the quite contrary to what the Brave do; 
without going further, the one ſeeks War and the 
other flies from it- 

But do they find it to be a fine thing to go to War? 

Les, certainly, moſt fine. | 

If it be fine it is alſo good, for we have agreed 
that all Actions that are fine are good. 

That is moſt true, ſaid he to me, and I have al- 
ways been of that Sentiment. 

| am very glad of it. But who are thoſe then 
who will not go to the War which they find to be 
{0 fine and ſo good? | | 

They are Cowards, ſaid he. 


Nis a neceſſary Conſequence of what Protagoras juſt now 
confeſs*d, That the Brave don't run upon terrible Things be- 
cauſe it is an Evil. Then they run upon Things that are 
ſafe, and that appear, to be without danger; and by conlſe- 
quence they do the ſame thing as the Cowards, and they tend 
to the ſame Mark: That is certain; but here's the difference 
between the Cowards and the brave Men, that the brave 
Men acting always by Knowledge, are never deceiv'd in the 
Side they chuſe; for they certainly know what is terrible 
and what is not. Whereas the Cowards acting by Ignorance, 
and fixing ſafety Where danger is, and danger where ſafety 
i, are always deceiv'd, How many great Truths are clear- 
ed by this Principle! | 
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In the mean time, ſaid I, to go to War 1 is 4 fine 


and a good thing: Is it not alſo agreeable? 
It is a ſequel of the Principles which we have 
agreed to? 


They dont: Do the Cowards refuſe. to go to that which is 

know it, finer, better and more agrecable although they 

then thi know it to be what it is? 

de Socrates, if we ſhould confeſs that, then we 
| - overthrow all our firſt Principles. 

How, ſay I, does not the brave run upon all that 
he thinks to be the fineſt, the beſt, and the moſt 
agreeable ? 

It can't be denied. | | 

The Bravs Then it is evident that the Brave have not 2 


fear where ſhameful Fear when they fear, nor a ſhameful Af. 
4 * 7 ſurance when they are firm and allured ? 
"Tis true. 


honeſt ; 
are good ? 
Yes. © ' 
And are ng: the Cowards, tho raſh and furious, 
uite contrary? Have they not unworthy Fears and 
ameful Aflurances? 
I confeſs it. 


Cowards 
and Fools 
fear unſea- 
fonably, 
and truſt 


ofter the And from whence come thoſe unworthy Fears and 


ame man- 
_ . ſhameful Aſſurances? Is it not from Ignorance? 


That is certain. 

But, what do you call that which makes Cow- 
ards, Cowards? Do you call it Valour or Cowardile? 
I all it Cowardiſe, without doubt. 

Then the Cowards appear to you to be ſo, be- 
cauſe of their Ignorance of ſenſible Things? ? 

Moſt aſſuredly. RR 

= tis that Ignorance which makes them Cow: 
ards ? a 

L agree to it. 

You have agreed that tis Cowardiſe that makes 
Cowards. 


Aſſuredly. 5 
| . According 


dave 


Protagoras: Or, The Sophsſts. 


According to you, Cowardiſe is the Ignorance of 


Things that are terrible, and of thoſe that are not? 
He made a Signal that he agreed to it. At the 
ſame time Valour is oppoſit to Cowardiſe ? He made 


the ſame Sign of Approbation. 


And conſequently the Knowledge of Things that 
are terrible,and of thoſe that are not in oppoſition to 
the Ignorance of the ſame Things? He gave ano» 
ther ſign of his Conſent. 

Is Ignorance Cowardiſe ? 

He paſs'd this over with ſome Difficulty. 

And is nor the Knowledge of Things that are 
terrible, and of thoſe that are not, Valour, ſeeing 
it is contrary to the Ignorance of the ſame 
Things ? | 8 

Oh, upon that nere another ſign, and not one Word. 

How, ſaid I, Protagoras, will you neither grant 
me what 1 demand, nor deny it me ? | 

Come to an end only, ſaid he. 


321 


Then 1 ask you only one ſmall Queſtion more. I E. has d 
ask you it you till think as you did lately, that 77 appear 
there are Men who are very lgnorant, and yet very 4% that's 


Brave? | 
Seeing you are ſo preſſing, aid he to me, and 
that you will oblige me to anſwer you ſtill, I will 
do you that Pleaſure. I tell you then, Secrares, that 
that which you ask me, ſcems impoſhble according 


to the Principles that we have eſtabliſhed. 


| aflure you, Protagoras, ſaid I to him, that 1 
propoſe all thoſe Queſtions to you with no other 
Deſign than to examine narrowly into all the parts 
of Virtue, and to know well what Virtue it felt is: 


For Jam perſuaded that that being well known, 


we ſhould certainly find what we leek tor, and what 
we have diſcourſed ſo much upon, I in ſay ing that 
Virtue can't be taughr, and you in maintaining that 
ir can. And at this cloſe of our Diſpute, it I durſt 
preſume to perfonate Virtue, I ſhould ſay that it 
mightily upbraids us and laughs at us, in faying to 
us, you are pleaſant Diſputants, Secrares and Prota- 

X goras | 


| inipoſſible. 
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322 Protagoras: Or, The Sophiſts. 


goras! You, Socrates, after having mentained that 


Ss. 


Virtue can't be taught you are now running to con. 


tradict your ſelf, by indeavouring to make it appear 
that all is Science, to wit, Juſtice, Temperance, Va- 
lour, Sc. which is juſt going to draw a Concluſion, 
that Virtue can be taught: For if Knowledge be 
different from Virtue, as Protagoras endeavours to 
prove it is evident that Virtue cannot be taught 
whereas if it paſſes for a Science as you would have 
it be acknowledged, * Men will never apprehend 
that it can't be taught. And Protagoras on the 


other hand, after having mentained that it can be 


taught, contradicts himſelf alſo by indeavouring to 
1 us that it is ſome other thing than Know- 
ee. - i 

But let us leave the Fiction. For my part, Pro. 
tagoras, Jam heartily ſorry to ſee all our Principles 
o horribly confounded and turn'd topſy turvy; and 
I could paſſionately wiſh that we could diſin- 
tangle, and explain them ; that after having ſearched 


* That is fonnded upon this Erroneons Opinion which is 
very common, that every Science can by tanght. Socrates 
ſenſibly proves it to be an Error, ſeeing be mentaining that 
Virtue is a Science, he aſſerts at the ſame time, and proves 
after a moſt ſolid manner that Men can't teach it: And it 1s 
not difficult to ſee what he aims at : He means that it can 
be learn'd of no body but God; for he is the God of Sciences, 

1 Kings 2. Deus ſcientiarum, as he is call'd in the Holy Scripture ; where- 
Pſal. 119. fore David ſays to him, Lord teach me Knowledge, and he aſſur- 
66. eth ns that 'tis he who teacheth it to Men, qui docet · hominem 
Pſal. 94. 10. ſcientiam, If that be true of Knowledge, it is alſo true of 


Valour, ſeeing Socrates hath already proved that Valour and 


Knowledge are but the ſame thing. Plato was not the firſt 
Heatnen who had the Idea of thoſe excellent Truths ; above 
three hundred Years before him Homer had ſaid, when he 
brings in Agamemnon ſpeaking to Achilles, If thou be ſo valiant, 
In the firſ® from whence comes thy Valour ? Is it not God who gave it thee? And 
Bock of this almoſt 300 Years before Homer, David had ſaid, tis God who 
I teacheth my hands to War, qui docet manus meas ad prelium. But 
Pal. 18. one will ſay, why does not Socrates explain his Meaning? 
34. nd *Tis — 4 a Philaſogiher ought to fix what Virtue 1s betore 
144. 1, he explains from whence it comes, and who are the Maſters 


ſequently known, and the Proof is made, 
| into 


that teach it; for Virtue being known,it's Author is alſo con- 


Protagoras: Or, The Sophiſts. a= 
into all the parts of Virtue, we might plainly ſhew We ought ts 
what it is in it ſelf, and that putting our chief lem Pro- 
Queſtion at laſt to a Hearing again, we might _—— 
examine if Virtue could be taught or not, to the Epime- 
end, we might know what to ſtand by : For I am theus, that 
very much afraid that your Epimetheus has deceived ** he * 
us in our Examination, as you ſay he deceived, and Gl ves by the 
forgot us in the Diſtribution he made. I will alſo 5, 5f 
tell you frankly that in your Fable, Prometheus has God, and 
pleaſed me much better than that Lover of Confu- *. % that 
tion Epimetheus , and tis by following his Exam: % 
ple that I take all Care and Precaution to frame my which 78 
whole Life well, imploying my ſelf ſolely in thoſe quite con- 
Injuries, and if you would, as I told you juſt now, 2 te 
I would moſt willingly dive into the bottom of all . 
thoſe Matters with you. | 

Socrates, ſaid Protagoras to me, I extreamly com- 
mend your good Intentions, and your way of treat- 
ing upon Subjects. I can boaſt that J have no Vice, 
but above all, that I am furtheſt from that of Envy, 
no Man in the World is leſs inclin'd to it than my 
ſelf: And as for you I have often ſaid that you are 
the only Perſon of all thoſe I converſe with, whom 
I admire the moſt, and that there is none of all 
thoſe of your Age, but who I think are infinitely 
below you; and I add, that I ſhall not in the leaſt 
be ſurprized that you be ſeen one day among the 
Number of thoſe great Perſons who have made 
themſelves famous by their Wiſdom. But we ſhall 
{ſpeak another time of thoſe Matters, and it ſhall be 
when you pleaſe. At preſent I am oblig'd to go 
home about ſome other Buſineſs. oy 

We muſt then, Protagoras, ſaid I to him, put o 
the Diſpute till another time, ſeeing you will have 
it ſo; beſides, I ſhould have been gone a great 
while ago, where I am expected; but I tarry'd to 
oblige handſome Ca/lias, who deſerved it of me. 
That being ſaid, every one retired whither his At- 
firs call'd him. 
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H1S Dialogue is only a Recital of a Con- 
terence which Plato feigns that Socrates had 


t 


with ſome young People in the School of a 


Grammarian; or perhaps that Plato has preſerv'd 


it for us, fuch as Socrates actually had it, and 
ſuch as he related it to his Diſciples. Ir's in- 
titled, THE RIVALS; tor the Ancients quote 
it by this Name: It is Moral, and treats of Philo- 
fophy. Socrates diſputes here againſt two Errors 
which run in the Heads of the young People of his 
Time, ſome miſunderſtanding a Paſſage of Solon, 


tancied that Philoſophy conſiſted in knowing all the 


Sciences. And others believed that to deſerve the 
Name of Philoſopher, it was ſufficient to have a 
little tmack of Sciences and Arts, that they might 
be able to diſcourſe of them with Maſters, and to 
acquire the Reputation of an univerſal Man who 
could judge of every Thing. Socrates argues very 
{ſolidly againſt thoſe two Principles. He over- 
throws the laſt, in making it appear that there 1s 
nothing more ridiculous than to fancy the Philoſo- 
pher to be a ſuperficial Man, inferior in all to Ma- 
iters in each Science, and conſequently fit for none. 
And he refutes the firſt, by inſinuating that as too 


much Food hurts the Body, fo too great a heap of 


Sciences and Knowledge hurts the Soul; whoſe 
Health, like that of the Body, proceeds from a juſt 
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Meaſure of the Food that is given it. The moſt 


skilful is not always he who knows moſt, but he 
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who knows well the Things that are neceſſary. 


Which puts me in mind of a fine Saying of one of 


the molt learned Men of this Age, and whole 
Works are known to every Body, He ſaid, That 


be ſhould have been as ignorant ag many others, if he 


had read as much as they. 

There are Millions of Things uſeleſs to lead us 
to true Philoſophy, and which inſtead of advanc- 
ing us, put us behind. Philoſophy is ſomething 
greater than Arts, and more admirahle than that 
which is commonly called the Sciences; tor it is no- 
thing elle but the Knowledge of Things Divine and 


Human, which diſpoſeth us to ſubmit to the tirft, 


and to guide and govern others by the Rules of 
Prudence and Juſtice, in{dmuch as that we may be 
uſetul to our Neighbours and ro our Selves, in op- 
poſing Vice and making Virtue to grow and to 
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Houriſh. *Tis by this that one Friend gives good Ad- 
vice to another; by this a Magittrate docs Juſtice 


well; by this the Maſter of a Family governs his 


Houle ; and in a word, by this a King governs his 
People: Theſe are the Truths that Socrates teaches 
in this ſhort Converſation which is very valuable. 
One would ſay, that he is Solomon's Diſciple, and 
that he had heard what Wiſdom ſpoke from his 
Mouth: To me belong Council, Equity, Prudence, 
and Strength; *tis by me that Kings Reign, and that 
Lawgrvers eſtzbliſh Laws, *tis by me that Princes 
command, and that the Powers of the Earth decree 


Fujtice. 


Another very important Truth which Socrates \ 
alſo teacheth here, is that the molt learned are not 


always thoſe who are the beſt diſpoſed to true 
Wiſdom. The moſt Ignorant is frequently nearer to 
it, than he who has grown old in Books, and who 
has ſcen all and read all. We have Inſtances ct i: 
every day. 
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RIVALS 


Gs: I went tother day into the School 


of Denis, who teacheth Learning. I found 
there ſome of the handſomeſt young People, 
and of the beſt Families of the City, with their 
Senates Lovers. I there obſerved above all, two of them 
+24 ob- Who were diſputing together, but I could not un- 
ves the derſtand the ſubject of their Diſpute ; it ſeem'd to 
„ me to be upon ſome Points of the Doctrin of Anaxa- 
"1", 4 goras or Oenopidas, for they were drawing of Cir: 
thens. cles, and quite ſtooping ; they were imitating cer. 
tain Turnings and Motions of the Heavens with a 
wonderful Attention. Curious to know what it 
was, | addreſſed my ſelf to a young Man who ſate 
by me; and it happen'd that he was the Lover 
of one of thoſe who were diſputing together. I 
asked him then, jogging him a little with my El- 
bow, what occaſions this great Attention? Is the 
ſubject of the Diſcourſe ſo great and ſo fine as to 
require ſuch a ſerious Application? 
' Good, anſwer'd he, ſo great and ſo fine, they are 
Prating of heavenly Things, and they do nothing 
but ſpeak Folly with all their Philoſophy. 
/ Surprized at the anſwer, how, ſaid I, my Friend, 
do you think it is Folly to be a Philoſopher ? How 
comes it that you ſpeak ſo harſhly ? Another young 
Man that was ſeated by him, who was his Rival, 
and who had heard my Queſtion, ſaid to me, In 
truth, Socrates, you will not find your account in 
applying your ſelf to that Man; and in asking him 
if he believes Philoſophy to be Folly, don't you 
know that he has ſpent all his Life in eating, 
{leeping, 
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ſleeping, and in bodily Exerciſes? Can you expect 
any other anſwer from him, unleſs it were, that there 


is nothing more ſhameful nor more fooliſh than Phi- 


loſophy? He who ſpoke to me thus, had always 
applyed himſelf to Sciences; whereas the other 
whom he treated ſo ill, applyed himſelf wholly to 
Exerciſes. 5 
I thought it convenient to let alone that Cham- 


' pion who had neglected the Mind only to exerciſe - 
the Body, and to keep to his Rival who pretended 
to be more able. And that I might the better draw 


from him whar I defired, I ſaid, what I asked at 


firſt, Iasked it of you both in common. And if you 4 
think you are more able to anſwer me than he, 1 


apply my ſelf only to you. Anſwer me, do you 
think that ir is a fine thing ro be a Philoſopher ? Or 
do you believe the contrary ? The two Diſputants, 
who had heard us, gave over their Diſpute, and 
drawing nearer, they reſolved to hear us with a 
deep filence. I know not what Influence this Ap- 
proach had on our two Rivals; for my part, I was 
ſurprized at it, for it is uſual to me, I cannot ſee 
handſome young People * without admiring them. 
He to whom I ſpoke did not ſeem to be leſs 
touched than my ſelf; however, he did not fail to 
anſwer me with ſome ſort of Aſſurance and Self- 
love: For my part, Socrates, if I thought it was a 
ſhame to be a Philoſopher, 1 ſhould not believe my 
{elf to be a Man: And whoever has that Thought I 
have altogether as bad an Opinion of him. By that he 
hit his Rival home; therefore he raiſed his Voice 
_ he might be underſtood by him whom he 
ov'd. | 
Then 'tis a fine thing, anſwered I, to be a Phi- 


loſopher. Yes aſſuredly, faid he. But, anſwered I, 


do you think it poſſible for one to decide whether a 


* It was an Admiration that produced in him the defire 
of being able to contribute to the making of them as Virtu- 
ous as they were Handſome. See what Maximus de Tyr has 


{aid on this Paſſage. 
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thing be fine or ugly, unleſs he knows it before? Do 
you know what, it is to be a Philolopher ? With- 
out doubt, ſaid he, I know it. Then I ask'd him, 
What is it? 

*Tis nothing elſe, anſwered he, than what Solon 


ſaid: ln making my ſelſ old, 1 learn an infinity of 
Things. For me thinks that he who would be a 


Philoſopher oughr to learn ſomething every day of 
his Life, * both in' his Youth and in his old Ape, 


to. the end, that he may know all that can be 


knovon. 

At. firſt me thought he ſpoke ſomething, But at- 
ter having pauſed a little upon it, I asked him if 
12 held chat Philoſophy was nothing elſe but a Po- 
Ilymathie, that is to lay, a Heap or a confuſs d Mal; 
ot all the Sciences? He told me it was nothing 
but that. But, fay I, do you think that Philoſo- 
phy is only a tine thing, or do you believe it is alto 
a good thing. I believe it to be very good, anſwer— 
ed he. Do you think that is particular to Philoſo- 
phy, continued I, or do you find the ſame thing in 
other Arts? For Example, do you think the love of 
Exerciſes is as good, as it is fine, or are you of 
Opinion that it is neither fine nor good? In my 
Opinion, anſwered he, jeſting merrily, for you, 
that Love is very fine and very good, bur as for 
him, ſpeaking of his Rival, it is neither tone nor 
the t'other. And do you belive, ſaid I, that the 
Love of Exerciſes conſiſts in having a mind to do 
all Exerciſes > Without doubt, ſaid he, as zhe Love 
of Wiſdom, that is to ſay, Philoſophy, conkiſts in 
having a mind to know all things. Eur, I askt him, 
do you think that thoſe who apply themſelves to 
Exerciſes have any other aim than that of the 
Health of their Body? No, without doubt, aid 
he, they propoſe to themſelves no other end. And 
conſequently, ſaid J, is it not the gear number of 
Exerciſes that makes People enjoy their Health? 

Would it be poſſible, anſwered he, that one 
could be in good Health by applying himfelt only 


to a few Exerciſes? Upon 
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Upon that I thought fit to ſtir up my Champion a 


little, that he might come ro my Aſſiſtance with the 


Experience he had in Exerciſes: Then direQ- 
ing my Diſcourſe to him, why are you filent, 
ſaid I my Dear, when you hear your Rival ſpeak of 
your Art? Do you allo believe as he, that tis the 
great number of Exerciſes that cauſe Health? Or 
on the other hand, do you think. that 'tis to uſe 
ſuch of them as you ſhall think fit, and either to 
exerciſe your ſelf too much nor too little. 

For my patt, Socrates, he anſwered me, I am 


ſtill perſwaded, 4s 1 have always been, rhat there 


is nothing more true than what the common Pro- 
verb ſays, that moderate Exerciſes cauſe a good 
Health, Is not that a fine Proof of it? That poor 
Man with his Application to ſtudy, and his Deſire 
to know every thing, ſee. how he is: He has loft 
his Appetite and does not ſleep: He is as {tiff as 
1 Stake and as dry as a March, | wal 

At theſe words the two young Men fell a laugh- 
ing and the Philolopher blufird. 


Secing his Confuſion I turn'd towards him, what 


do you pretend to chen, ſaid I?. Don't yon confeſs | 
now that tis neither the great nor the {ſmall num 
ber of Exerciſes that cauſe Health? But moderate 
Exerciſes, and io keep directly in the mid-way. Will 
you reſiſt two? _ | | 

It I had to do with kim only, ſaid he, I would 
make my part good, and I find my ſelf ſtrong enough 
to prove to him what J have advanced, even though 
it ſhould be far leſs probable ; he's fo far from 
being a dangerous Enemy. But with you Socrates, | 
| will not diſpute againſt my Opinion. I confeſs 
then that it is not the great number of — | 
but moderate Exerciſes that cauſo Health. 

is it not the ſame with Food, ſaid I? He agreed 
to it, and I made him confeſs the fame, as to al 
other things that relate to the Body, that it was 
the juſt middle that was uſeful, and in no wiſe the 
1 much nor the tod little. And as to " re- 
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lates to the Soul, ſaid I afterwards, is it the quan- 
tity of Food tha is given it which is uſeful or is 
it only a Jult-Meaſure? 

*Tis the juſt meaſure ſaid he to me. 

But, continued I, are not Sciences of the number || 
of thoſe Foods of the Soul? He acknowledged it, | 
And conſequently ſaid I to him, It is not the great 


number zof Sciences that nouriſh the Soul well, | 


but the juſt Meaſure, which is equally diſtant 
from too much and too little? He acquieſced in 


it. | 
To whom then ſhould we reaſonably addreſs our 


£ 
f 
ſelves, continued I, to know exactly what is that i 
A 
v 


juſt Meaſure of Food and Exerciſes that is uſeful 


for the Body? We all three agreed that it muſt be 
to a Phyſician or to a Maſter of Exerciſes. And as I f. 
to ſowing of Seed, to whom ſhould we apply our n 
ſelves to know that Juſt Meaſure > To a Husband- bi 
man without doubt. And as to other Sciences, I m 
add; whom ſhall we conſult to know the juſt Medi. th 
um that muſt be kept in ſowing or planting themin 

the Soul? Upon that we found our ſelves all thre I m 
equally full of Doubts and Uncertainties. Seeing ph 
we can't overcome this Difficulty, I told them * 
{miling, ſhall we call thoſe two handſom young kn 
Youths to our Aſſiſtance, or ſhall we be aſhamd} 6, 
to call them, * as Homer ſays of Penelope's Lo fr 
vers, who not being able to bend the Bow, would} on 
not have it that any other could do it ? FS 
When I ſaw thatthey deſpaired of finding what wh or 
fought after, I took another Method. What Scien | 


ces, faid I, ſhall we fix upon that a Philoſophaſ 
ought to learn? For we have agreed that he ought phe 
not to learn them all, nor even the greateſt part. 4. 

The learned Man, anſwering, ſaid they ought u pio 


be the fineſt, the moſt Agreeable, and thoſe that 
In the 21 Book of the Odyſſ. v. 285. the Lovers of 7: 


nelope; openly teſtifie the fear they were in that the Begg WW wit! 
who was not yet known to be Vliſſes, ſhould bend the B upo 


4 


coull 


whereot Penelope was tO be the Reward. 


ſtand what thoſe Maſters {ay better than the Vulgar 


* with the Idea of the Compariſon he made of Demoſthenes 
| with Hiperides, and which I have explained in the Remarks. 
upon chat Rhetorician, Chap. 28. P. 173. - 
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could do him the greateſt Honour, and that no- 
thing could do him more Honour than to ſeem to 
underſtand all the Arts, or at leaſt the moſt parr, 
and the moſt conſiderable, and that thus a Philoſo. 
pher ought to learn all the Arts that were worthy 
of an honeſt Man's Knowledge as well thoſe that 
depend upon the Linderſtanding as thoſe that de- 
pend upon Handiwork. 

You mean, continued I, for Example, the Joyn- 
ers Trade : One may have a very able Joyner for 
five or fix Marks. That's a Trade that depends up- For r5 or 
on Handiwork. And the Art of Architecture de- 20 Pifols. 
pends on the Underſtanding. But you can't have an 
Architect for ten thouſand Drachms; for there are 
very few among the Greeks. Are not thoſe the go . 
ſorts of Arts you mean? When he had anſwered a , 
me yes, 1 asked him if he did not think it impoſſi- ſearce in 
ble that a Man could learn two Arts perfectly, and Greece in 
much more to learn a great number, and thoſe alſo — 
the moſt difficult? „ E 

Upon that he anſwered me, don't you underſtand 
me, Socrates, tis not my meaning that a Philoſo: 
pher ſhould know thoſe Arts as perfectly as the 
Maſters, who practice them, it is ſufficient that he 
knows them like a Gentleman, fo as he may under- 
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tort of Men, and alſo be able to give his Opini- 
on, to the end that he may make it appear that he 
has a very fine and delicate taſte of all that is ſaid 
or done in relation to thoſe Arts. 

And I as ſtill doubting what his meaning was, ſaid, 
ſee, I pray you, if I apprehend your Idea of a Philoſo- 
pher ; you pretend that a Philoſopher ſhould be the 
tame with the Tradeſmen * as a Pentathle or Cham- 
pion who does five ſorts of Exerciſes in the Academy. 


This Paſſage is extraordinary fine, and furniſh'd Tongi- 


with 
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with the Runner or the Wreſtler; for he is over- 
come by all thoſe Champions in the Exerciles that 


is proper to each, and holds but the ſecond Rank af: 


ter them; whereas he is above all the other Cham- 
pions who enter the Liſts againſt him. Perhaps 
that's the effect which you pretend Philoſophy. pro- 
duces upon thoſe who tollow it; they are truly 
below Maſters in the Knowledge of every Arr, 
but they are alſo ſuperior to all other Men who pre. 
tend to judge of them, Inſomuch, that according 
to you, we muſt conceive a Philoſopher, as a Man 


who in every thing is below the Maſter that pro. 


feſſeth it. That, I believe, is the Idea that you 
would give of a Philoſopher. 
Very well, Socrates, ſaid he to me, you have 
admirably well comprehended my meaning, and 
there is nothing more juſt than your Compariſon, 
for the Philoſopher is truly a Man who does not 
keep to one thing, only like a Slave, ſo as to neg. 


lect all others, as the Tradeſmen do, in order to 
carry it to the laſt Perfection: But he applies him. 
ſelf indifferently to all. 
After this anſwer, as if I ſtill defired to know his 


meaning more clearly, I asked him it he believed 
that able Men were uſeful or uſeleſs? 
I believe them to be very uſeful, Socrates, an- 
ſwer d he. ä 
It the able are very uſeful, reply d I, the unable 
are very uſeleſs ? | | 
He agreed to that. | 
Bur, ſaid I, are the Philoſophers uſeful or not? 
They are not only uſeful, anſwer'd he, but alſo 
very uſeful. 3 1 
Let us ſee then, reply d I, if you ſay true, and let 
us examine how it can be that thoſe Philoſophers, 
who hold only the ſecond Rank in any thing what. 


ſoever, ſhould be fo uteful ; for by what you juſt 


row aid, it is clear as the day, that the Philoſo- 
pher is inferior to Tradeſmen in all the Arts which 
they profeſs. „ | 5 

le 


9 
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He agrees to it. I 
Oh! faid J, let's ſee, if you or any of your Friends 
for whom you had a great love were fick; tell me, 
[ pray you, would you call a Philoſopher, that in- 
ferior Man, or would you ſend for a Phiſician to re- 
cover your Health, or that of yout Friend ? 

For my part, I would fend for both, anſwered he. 

Ah! don't tell me that, anſwerd I, you muſt 
chuſe which of them you would rather call ? 

If you take it that way, ſaid he, I think there 
is no Body would hefitate, bur would much rather 
call the Phifician. | 

And if you were in the middle of the Sea, toſsd 
with a furious Tempeſt, to whom would you aban- 
don the Conduct of your Ship, to the Philoſopher 
or to the Pilot? 

To the Pilot, without doubt, ſaid he. 

Thus then, both in a Storm and in Sickneſs, and in all 
other Things,while the Artiſt or the Maſter of every 


one of thoſe Things is preſent, is not the Philoſopher 


very uſeleſs? Would he not be as it were a dumb Per- 
en:; 

So methinks, anſwer'd he. = 

And conſequently, reply'd I, the Philoſopher is a 
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very uſeleſs Man: For we have Artiſts in every 


Thing, and we have agreed. that the able are only 
uſctul, and chat others are not. He was obliged to 
agree to it. Shall I pretume to ask you tome other 
Things, ſaid 1 to him, ind will not you look upon it 
as clowniſh and ruſtick to ask you ſo many Queſtions? 

Ask me what you ſhall think fit, anſwer'd he. 

| want nothing more than that we ſhould agree 
again on what we have ſaid. Methinks that we 
have agreed on one fide, that Philoſophy is a fine 
Thing; that there are Philoſophers ; that Philoſo- 
phers are able Men; that able Men are uſeful; and 
that unable Men are uſele(s; and that on the other 
hand, we have agreed that Philoſopers are utclels 
when we have People by that are Maſters of every 
Proteflion, and there are always ſome. Is nor that 
what we have agreed to? "Tis 
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*Tis ſo, anſwer'd he. a1 
And conſequently, ſay I, ſeeing Philoſophy, ac. A 
cording to you, is only the Knowledge of all Arts, I ca 
while Arts ſhall flouriſh among Men, the Philoſo. 

hers will not have any Luſtre among them; on the 
other hand, they will be altogether uſeleſs. But J. 
believe me the Philoſophers are not what we have Þ tt 
fancied to our ſelves ; and to be a Philoſopher is 
not to meddle with all Arts, and to ſpend his Life 
in all Shops ſtooping and working like a Slave. k. 
Neither is it to learn many things. Upon my word ca 
it is ſomething more ſublime and more noble. For 
that Application is ſhametul, and thoſe who take it 


upon them are only called Mechanicks and mean kr 
Tradeſmen. The better to lee, if I ſpeak true, anſwer qc 
me further I pray you,who are thoſe that can breaka of 
1 8 well? are not they ſuch as can make him better? 
es. 
1 is it not the ſame of Dogs? if 
es. 
Thus one and the ſame Art breaks them and makes " 
them better. 
. | 4 } 
But that Art which breaks them, and makes them 
better, is it the ſame by which one knows thoſe 
that are bad? Or is it another ? A ſel 
No, ſaid he tis the ſame. up 


Will you ſay the fame thing of Men replyed I ? 
The Art which makes them better is it the ſame It 
with that which reclaims them, and which knows 
thoſe who are good and thoſe who are bad? 

*Tis the ſame, 1aid he. a 

Does the Art which judges of many judge alſo of | 
one, and that which judges of one does it allo 
Judge of many ? : 

- "ph | | 
Is it the ſame, ſaid I, of. Horſes, and of all 
other Animals? He agrees to it. But ſay I, how 
do you call the Science or Art which Chaſtiſeth and 


reclaims the wicked Rake Hells that are in the __ 
| / an 


SE N 
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and who violate the Laws? Is it not Judicature? 

And is not this Art or Judicature, that which you 

call Juſtice ? | 
Without doubt, anſwered he. 
Thus ſaid I to him, that Art which ſerves the 
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| Judges to correct the Wicked, ſerves alſo to make 


them know who are wicked and who are good ? 

Aſſuredly. | W_— 

And the Judge who knows one of them may alſo 
know more ; and he who can't know many of them 
can't know one? Is it not ſo? | 

I confeſs it, faid he. 

Is it not alſo true, ſaid I, that a Horſe which 
knows not the other Horſes that are good or bad, 
do's not know what he is himſelf? I ſay as much 
of all other Animals. . 

He agreed to it. 

Why then, added I, a Man who knows not Men 
if they be good or bad, is he not alſo ignorant 
what he is himſelf, tho? he be a Man? N 
That's moſt true, ſaid he. 

Not to know ones ſelf, is it to be wiſe or to be 
a Fool? ; 

To be a Fool. bo 

And conſequently, continued I, to know ones | 
ſelf is to be wiſe. Thus the Precept that is wrote 
upon the Gate of the Temple of Deiphos, Exhorts X»ow thy 
us to apply our ſelves to Wiſdom and Juſtice. ſelf. 
It is the ſame Art that teacheth us to chaſtiſe and 
puniſh the Wicked; by the Rules of Wiſdom, we 
know how to know them, and to know our ſelves alſo. 

That ſeems to me to be very true ſaid he. 

And conſequently ſay I, Juftice and Wiſdom are 
but the ſame thing. And that which makes Cities 
well govern'd, and peopled, is the Puniſhment of 
the Wicked. Is not that the occaſion of good Go- 
vernment ? | 

He agrees to it. 

When a Man fay I, governs a City or State well, What 


name is given to that Man? Is he not call'd King? 
Without doubt. 


Then 
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Then he Governs by a Royal Art, by the Art of Kings, and 
as not that Art the ſame with thoſe we juſt now ſpoke of? 
So me thinks. | 
When a private Man govern his Houſe well, what name iz 
given to him? Is he not calFd a good Steward or good Maſter» 
. | | 
By what Art does he governs his Houſe ſo well? Is it not 
by the Art of Juſtice ? 
Certainly. 
Then me thinks that King, Politician, Steward, Maſter, 
Juſt, and Wile are but one and the ſame thing: And that 
Royalty, Policy, Oeconomy, Wiſdom and juſtice are but 
one and the ſame Art? 
He agreed with me. Ln d xx 8 
What then, continued I, ſhall 4 Philoſopher be aſhamed 
when a Phiſician ſhall ſpeak before him, of Diſtempers, or 
ſome other thall ſpeak of his Art, I ſay ſhall he be aſhamed 
that he does not underſtand what they ſay, and that he 
can't give his Advice? and when a King, a Magiſtrate, 
a Politician, an Oeconomiſt ſhall ſpeak of their Art, he 
ſhould not be athamed that he can't underſtand them nor ſay 
any thing of his own Head ? | . 
How thould it not be much more ſhameful, Socrates, ſaid 
e to me not to be able to ſay any thing upon fo great and 
fo important things. | 
But, continued 1,ſhall we fix it, that upon theſe ſame things 


the Pleloſopher ſhould be as the Pentathle, whom we jutt 


now ſpoke of, that is to ſay, always below the Maſters, and 
that he is but of the ſecond Rank ſo that he will always be 
uſeleſs when thoſe Maſters are preſent > Or ſhall we rather 
Aay that he ought to be Maſter himſelf, that he may not be 
of the ſecond Rank, and may not give his Houſe ta the Con- 
duct of another, but that he may manage it himſelf” in the 
Rules of Wiſdom and Juſtice, if he would have it well go- 
vern'd, and that it ſhonld proſper? | 

He agreeth with me. 9 11 5 

In fine, ſaid I to him, if his Friends ſhould abandon them- 


ſelves to his Conduct, or his City call him to the Office of the 


Magiſtracy, or ſhonld order him to be Arbitrator upon pub- 
lick or private Affairs, would it not be a ſhame for him to be 
only of the ſecond or third rank inſtead of being the head? 

So me thinks, ſaid he. fo 

Then my Dear, Philoſophy wants mach*of _ a Love 
of all Sciences or an Appheatien to all Arts. At tHeſe words 
the learned Man being confounded knew not what to anſwer, 
and the illiterate Man aſſired me that I was in the right. 
All the reſt likewiſe ſubmitted to thoſe Prools. 
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liament, for the more effectual Suppreſſing of Blaſphemy and Pro- 
faneneſs. Price 1 5. . | 
England's Duty under the preſent Goſpel Liherty, from Revel. TIT, 


verſ. 20. Wherein is opened the admirable Condeſcenſion and Pa- 


tience of Chriſt, in waiting upon trifling and obſtinare Sinners. 
The wretched State of the Vnconvirted. The Nature of Evange- 
lical Faith. The Riches of Frie- Grace in the offers of Chrift, Par- 
don, and Peace to the worſt of Sinners. The invaluable Ti- 
leges of Vnion and Communion, granted to all that receive him: 


and the great Duty of opening to him at the pr eſent * 
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Books ſold by Andrew Bell. 


Calls of the Goſpel, with the danger of neglecting theſe. loud 
(and ir may be laft) Knocks and Calls of Chriſt, diſcovered, Ey 

ohn Flavel, late Preacher of the Goſpel at Dartmouth in Devon. 
The 2d Edition corrected. To which is added Mount Piſzah, or 
the Author s Thankſgiying Sermon for England's Deliverance from 
Popery, Feb. 1685. Price s s. | . 

Mr, Flavtl's Fountain of Life opened. Pricc 8 s. 
y = dd His Method of Grace. Price 8 5. | 5 

A Free Diſcourſe concerning Truth and Error, c pecially in 
Matters of Religion. Wherein are propounded the roper and 
certain Methods of finding and obtaining the One, an- iſcover- 
Ing and avoiding the Other. Together with Refle© n ſeve- 
eal Authors: But more particularly on the Lord Biſ: ' arunbs 
Expoſition on the Thirty Nine Articles of the Churc £»2land, 
Alſo a Preface containing ſome Brief Remarks on th ecli- 
ons on Humane Learning. By John Edwards, D. DO. P: © 

An Account of the Breeding of Worms in hun ies; 
their Nature, and ſeveral ſorts 3 their Effects, Sy and 


Prognoſtics, With the true Means to avoid them, an Ye ines 
ro cure them. By Nicholas Andry, M. D. of the F pa: 
775. With Letters to the Author on this Subject, fro” che- 
11s Hartſoe ker at Amſterdam, and M. George Baęlivi at p- 
proved by Dr. Fagon, chief Phyſician to the King of © und 
by the whole Faculty of the Phyſicians of Paris. B the 


French Original, with Figures. Price g 6. | 
A Letter to a Member of Parliament, ſhewing tha: .eſtraint 
on the Preſs is abſolutely inconſiſtent with the Proteſtant Religion, 
and dangerous to the Liberties of rhe Nation. N 
The Hiſtory of the Works of the Learned. Or an impartial 
Account of Books lately printed in all parts of Europe. With a 
particular Relation of the State of Learnixg in each Country; for 
the Month of December 1700. Done by ſeveral Hands, Vol. II. 
To be continued Monthly. Printed for Andrew Bell; where is to 
be had the two Volumes compleat, or ſingle ones from the beginning 


to this time. . 


There is in the Preſs, and will be ſhortly publiſh'd, a New 
Hiſtory of the Turks, in Two Volnmes Octavo: Illuſtrated with 
Cuts. | | 


There isnow in the Preſs, and will be publiſh'd next Month, 7ht 
Works of Mr: John Flavel in two Volumes, Folio; both printed 
for Anarew Bell at the Croſs Keys and Bible in C ornhill. 
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